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THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES 

1. The Society shall he called the MxTgio Society. 

2. The Society was formed with the object of encouraging the study 
of the Sciences of Ethnology, History and Eeligions, in India and stimulating 
research in these and allied subjects. 

3. Membership shall be open to all European and Indian gentlemen, 
who may be elected by the Committee. 

4. The Society shall be managed by a Committee consisting of a 
President, Vice-Presidents, an Honorary Treasurer, Joint Honorary Sec- 
retaries, three Branch Secretaries, an Editor, and five other members, 
retiring annually but eligible for re-election. 

Any four of the above members to form a quorum. 

5. The subscription shall be — 

(а) Eor members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(б) Por members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These subscriptions are payable on election, or 
annually, on July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any subscription which may remain unrecovered at the 
“ time the second number of the Journal is issued by sending 
the second number by V.P.P. 

Membership is open to residents in the United Kingdom, the sub- 
scriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscriptions 
from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘British Postal 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as 
members without the right of voting on payment of rupees 
three per annum. 

Ladies may become subscribers on payment of rupees three per 
annum. 

6. The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and published 
in a Quarterly Journal which will be sent free to all members, and which 
will be on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-members. 

7. There will be nine Ordinary Meetings in each Session, at which 
lectures will be delivered; due notice being given by the Secretaries. 

8. Excursions to places of historical interest will be arranged and 
intimation thereof given to members. 

9. Members may obtain, on application to the Secretaries, invitation 
cards for the admission of their friends to the lectures. 

10. The Annual General Meetings will be held in July. 

11. Framing and alteration of Buies rest entirely with the Committee. 


F. E. SELL, 
Joint Secretary, 
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THE EOUETH ANNEAL MEETING 

OP THE 

MYTHIC SOCIETY 

HELD IN 

THB CENTRAL COLLEGE HALL, BANGALORE, 

ON AUGUST 10, 1914 

/ 

The Honourable Colonel Sir Hugh Daly, o.s.i., British Eesident 

was in the Chair. 

‘The proceedings' commenced -with the Chairman calling ■upon the 
Sec];etary of the Society, Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, to read the Deport 
for the session ending June, 1914, -which was as follows : — 

, BEPOBT 

I 

The Mythic Society attains to-day its fifth birthday, and having passed 
without serious injuries through the ordinary infantile ailments, it stands now 
before you as a sturdy lad full of life, and hope. For this cheerful outlook, 
’the Society is very much indebted to the practical interest Sir Hugh Daly 
has continuously evinced in its prosperity and also to the munificent liber- 
ality of our Patron His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, and of one of 
our Honorary Presidents His Highness the Gaikwar of Baroda. Thanks 
to their princely generosity the Society’s financial condition has ceased to be 
a source of anxiety to your Committee. 
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Although we have not realized our ambition with regard to the number 
of members, yet the year under review may be considered satisfactory, as 
thirty resident and fourteen mofussil members have been elected, a clear 
proof that the Society is becoming more widely known, and consequently 
more popular. 

We note with the greatest satisfaction that His H^hness the Yuvaraja 
of Mysore, following the example of his illustrious brother His Highness the 
Maharaja, has become interested in the objects of the Society and has done 
us the great honour of consenting to be one of the Society’s Honorary 
Presidents. 

Thanks to the exertions of Mr. P. J. Eiohards and Mr. S. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar we have received precious encouragement from several European 
Universities — Oxford, Cambridge, Halle, Lyons, etc., and distinguished 
savants and scientists in England, France and Germany have sought ad- 
mission into the Society. 

The number of lectures during this year has been, owing to circum- 
stances beyond our control, smaller than usual, but we trust you all will agree 
with us that the deficiency in number has been more than made up by the 
quality of the papers contributed. The unusually large audiences at the 
meetings have been an eloquent testimony that the subjects of the lectures 
have proved interesting to members and non-members alike. 

I beg to be permitted to single out the one on ‘ Buddhist O^ve Archi- 
tecture,’ by the Eev. E. W. Thompson, given at the Eesidency last Novem- 
ber, because it affords us an opportunity to thank again Sir Hugh and Lady 
Daly for having placed their beautiful hall at our disposal and, also to express 
our gratification at the great honour conferred upon the Society by the 
presence at the lecture of His Highness the Maharaja, and the other 
members of the royal family of Mysore. 

We have arranged what we believe to be an interesting programme for 
the coming year, and we have every hope^that the honour done us last year 
by His Highness will be repeated this year. 

The Journal seems to have been still more appreciated than heretofore, 
one of its special features being the translation of Professor Lacdte’s Essay 
on Gunadya and the Brathhatha. This work, so important in the history of 
Sanskrit literature, will thus become available to English readers, and 
already expressions of gratitude for the same have reached us from several 
quarters. 

Mr. F. E. Sell has kindly consented to undertake the translation of 
‘ Social Organisation in Buddhist India,’ by Dr. Fick of Berlin, and we 
feel sure that the members of the Mythic Society will be glad to have made 
accessible to them the work of that eminent orientalist. 

The statements of accounts submitted by the Honorary Treasurer will 
show that the Society’s financial position is as sound as one may wish — 
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yet this is no reason why those interested in the welfare of the Society 
should relax their efforts to add to its membership — as we believe that the 
objects of the Society cannot be adequately attained without a large number 
of members. 

Before concluding this report I would once more make an earnest 
appeal to all and ask them to find for us lecturers for our meetings and 
writers for our Journal, as so far, though the ordinary membership is satis- 
factory, the number of working members is too suiall to admit of the 
variety of style and opinions which would enhance the interest of our 
Quarterly. ' 

Before proposing the adoption of the Eeport the President of the Society 
announced amid a storm of applause that His Highness the Tuvaraja of 
Mysore had graciously been pleased to make a donation of Bs. 1,000 towards 
the funds of the Society. 

The Bev. A. M. Tabard then moved the adoption of the Eeport in the 
following terms : — 

Sib Hugh Dalv and Q-bnxlbmbn, — 

I think you will all agree with me that the Eeport just read by the 
Secretary is in every way satisfactory. 

Our financial position, thanks to the princely donations of H.H. the 
Maharaja of Mysore, H.H. the Gaikwar and the one I have just announced 
from H.H. the Yuvaraja of Mysore is eminently sound and, for a Society like 
ours, this is a point of prime importance as our activities and usefulness 
depend a great deal on our finances. 

The increase in membership is also encouraging though still very short 
Gf our expectations. The working members on the other hand are few but 
they, have done their work well and helped the Jovmal of the Society to 
jaafetttaiUi The question , of a habitation and of a library 

has made some progress and I have been given to understand by the Hewan 
that an application for a convenient site may receive the sympathetic 
consideration of the Mysore Durbar. 

So we enter on a new year without any misgivings inasmuch as our 
Secretary has assured us that he has been able to secure a number of 
interesting papers for the coming session and as we feel certain that the 
interest shown in the Society by His Highness the Maharaja, His High- 
ness the Yuvaraja and the Honourable the British Eesident will continue 
to spur us on in our work. 

The Mythic Society, as you all know, without excluding anything that 
is Indian, concerns itself more particularly with the south of India. It is 
Southern India which we wish to study as we believe that in interest, 
historical, archaeological, or otherwise it in no ways yields to the North and 
by the South we mean the whole of the Dakshina country which extends so 


far as to cover the whole of India south of the Vindhya Mountains, the home 
of the people speaking Telegu, Marathi, Canarese, Tamil, Malayalam, the 
battlefield in olden times of the Andhras, G-angas, Chalukyas, Eashtrakutas, 
Oliolas, Kadambas, Palavas, Pandyas and Cheras, later on the seat of the 
mighty Vijianagar Empire, later on still, the territory studded all over with 
the strongholds of the Mahrattas, the Polegars and the Naiks and now the 
largest part of the Madras Presidency with the Nizam’s Dominions and the 
States of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, the cradle of the Dravidian and 
Ghalukyan styles of architecture, the land which has given birth to the great 
Indian philosophers and religious reformers. 

We agree with an eminent Indian scholar, the late Professor Sundaram 
Pillai, whom I have much pleasure in quoting. * ‘ The attempt to find the 
basic element of Hindu civilization by *a study of Sanskrit and the history of 
Sanskrit in Upper India is to begin the problem at its worst and most 
complicated points ; India south of the Yindhyas — the peninsular India — still 
continues to be India proper. Here the bulk of the people continue 
distinctly to retain their pre-Aryan features, their pre-Aryan# languages, 
their pre-Aryan social institutions. Even here the process of Aryanization 
has gone indeed too far to leave it easy for the historian to distinguish the 
native warp from the foreign woof. But if there is anywhere any chance of 
such successful disentanglement it is in the south and the further south we ■ 
go the larger does the chance grow. The scientific historian ^of India then 
ought to begin his study with the basins of the Kistna, of the Kaveri, of the 
Vaigai, rather than with the Gangetic plain, as it has been long, too long 
the fashion.’ 

Mr. Yincent Smith in his ‘ Early History of India ’ admits hipiself that 
when the ideal early history of India, including institutions as well as 
political vicissitudes, comes to be written on a large scale it may be that the 
hints given by the learned Professor will be acted upon and that the his- 
torian will begin with the south. Attention, he adds, has been concentrated 
too long on the north, on Sanskrit books, and on Indo- Aryan nations it 
is time that due regard should be paid to the non-Aryan element. 

This applies first to history proper for as Mr. Yincent Smith remarks 
if ‘ the most important branch of Indian History is the history of her thought, 
for the adequate presentation of Indian ideas in the fields of philosophy, 
religion, science, art and literature, a chronological narrative of the political 
vicissitudes of the land is the indispensable foundation. Students who may 
find such a narrative dry or at times even repellent may take comfort in the 
conviction that its existence renders possible the composition of more 
attractive disquisitions arranged with due regard to the order of time.’ If 
this be true of Indian history as a whole, it is no less true of the history of 

I The late Prof. Bundarara Pillai as quoted in Tamilian Awtiguary, No. 2 (1908), page 4. 


file south. A sound frame, work of dynastic annals must be provided before 
the story of Indian religion, literature and art in the south can be told aright. 

Till lately it was considered almost hopeless to attempt the task and this 
is the reason why the history of Southern India has been too long considered 
a sealed book and been dismissed in ordinary manuals with scanty references 
to the Oholas, Pandyas and Cheras. But during the last twenty-five or thirty 
years scholars, working in various fields, have disclosed an unexpected wealth 
of materials for the reconstruction of ancient South Indian history and the 
time is not far when heroes like the Ohalukyan Pulakesins, the Hoysala 
Vishnu Vardhana, the Ohola Bajaraja the Great, and Krishna Eaya-Deva of, 
Vijianagar will come into their own and take their rank among the greatest 
monarchs .the world has ever seen. 

Those names, like the names of others among the greatest monarchs of 
Ancient India are at present unfamiliar to the general reader and awaken few 
echoes in the mind of any save specialists but it is n^t unreasonable to hope 
that 'an orderly presentation of the ascertained facts of ancient Indian history 
niay be of interest to a larger circle than that of professed Orientalists and 
that as the subject becomes more familiar to the reading public it will be 
found no less worthy of attention than better known departments of 
historical study. 

What a recent Indian author observes of India- applies with greater force 
still to the south.^ ‘ India, he says, suffers to-day 'in the estimation of the 
world more through that world’s ignorance of the achievements of the 
heroes o'f Indian history thanj through the absence or insignificance of such 
achievements.’ 

‘ Pew countries indeed, afford a richer field for archmological researches 
than Southern India, and its ancient literatures supply the materials by means 
of which it is possible to trace the daily life of peoples, fheir social systems, 
their region, their progress, in the arts and soimaaa with a oprapleteness 
which is unparalleled in antiquity.’ 

‘What is wanted is Southern Indian scholars' who will, inspired by 
this love of the past and guided by Western methods of scholarship for the 
interpretation and elucidation of these ancient literatures and monuments, 
interpret that past for the benefit of the present and future generations.’ ® 

So far we have no connected history of Southern India but monographs 
like those written by our .secretary, Mr. S. Krisbnaswami Aiyangar, on ‘ The 
History of South India,’ ‘ The Struggle for Empire in South India,’ ‘ The Ohola 
Empire in South India,’ ‘ The Making of Mysore,’ ‘ Vishnuvardhana,’ ‘ Mysore 
under the Wodeyars,’ ‘ The Value of Literature in the Construction of Indian 
History, ’ permit u&yiio hope that some day he may give us that complete and 
connected history of the South so much desired. ‘ The Tamils eighteen 

1 0. N. K. Aiyar’B Sri Smkaraoharyia, His Life md Times, pa,ge iv. 

‘ Inoient India ’ by Professor F. Q. Eapsou, 


hundred years ago *, ‘ Mysore and Ooorg from the Inscriptions ’ the latter b 
Mr. Louis Kioe are other examples of what can be done in this field of study. 

As regards archaeology the Mythic Society can but express its satisfac- 
tion at the step lately taken by His Highness the Nizam’s Grovernment in 
creating an Archaeological Department for the systematic investigation of 
antiquarian remains in the State. The Deccan proper offers a fertile field 
for archaeological exploration as it abounds in archaic remain^ of historical 
importance and artistic beauty, and we hope that Professor Yazdani’s 
discoveries will throw a new light on the history of the Andhra, Ohalukya 
and Yadava dynasties which have played such an important part in the 
northern portion of what we may call Southern India, The Archseological 
Departments of the Madras and Mysore Governments have already done 
wonders for the most southern parts and gathered invaluable documents to 
help the future historian of the South. 

Were I not afraid of taking up too much of your time I might claim for 
Southern India in almost every other direction the same importance and 
interest as it has in history. It is in the south that we can study the great 
religious movements and their architectural remains : Buddhism with its 
cave temples, Hinduism with its great philosophers and reformers, Jainism 
at Sravana Belgola, the Lingayat religion professed by millions of Hindus. 
Without speaking of Eajaputana and if we leave aside the Indo- Saracenic 
buildings of Bijapur, Agra and Delhi, which are comparatively modern, where 
shall we find in the north old temples and ruins which can compare "with 
the architecture of the Palavas, Cholas, Pandyas and the Madura Naiks ? 
Will even Sanskrit literature come up to the Tamil works written in the first 
three centuries a.d., the Augustan Age of Tamil Literature ? Can the 
Hindu races of the North boast, in historical times, of greater achievements 
than those of the great emperors who in the South conquered Ceylon and 
Burma ? Who will for a moment compare the monotonous scenery of the 
plains of the Jumna and the Ganges with the varied panorama of the South 
where almost every hill is crowned with the rnost picturesque fortresses ? 

The relations of the South with the Far East and with Europe, the 
enterprising spirit of the Tamil race with regard to trade and conquest, the 
administrative genius of the Cholas, the economical principles which enabled 
mighty kingdoms to live and to flourish, the science of medicine which 
seems to have coped with disease as successfully as our medical man do 
now and also the aesthetic culture of Southern India, more especially in 
the provinces of painting, sculpture and music, are subjects which might well 
tempt members of our Society whatever may be their taste or bent of mind. 

You may call me an enthusiast and object that in our present age of 
industrialism we have no time to waste on a past which is dead. My reply is 
that in our commonplace age it does one good to live that past again and 
to commrme with it as that study will help us a great deal to understand 



the present better and ■will be an instructive lesson fcr the future. As for 
myself I can say that among the most enjoyable moments of my life have 
been those that I have spent in exploring old temples and old cayes, in 
climbing up old strongholds and in conjuring up before my imagination that 
past to which we owe so much and which knows so well how to repay in 
intellectual enjoyment the hours consumed in its study. 

I will then be more than satisfied if these few words 4*^6 up in the 
breasts of my audience to-night some enthusiasm for the study of the history 
and archaeology of Southern India for thus I shall feel that I have done 
much for the prosperity of the Mythic Society. 

I will then conclude with a new appeal to all the members of the Society 
to take a keener interest in its welfare by enlisting sympathies towards it 
among their friends and by making it known in the countries of the Andhras, 
the Hoysalas, the Cholas, the Pandyas and the Gheras, that is from the 
Vindhya Mountains to Cape Comorin. 

With this I have much pleasure in moving that the Eeport for the year 
1913-14 be adopted. 

Mr. P. B. Warburton, I.C.S., First Assistant to the Eesident, seconded 
the proposition. 

Sib Hugh Daly and Gentlemen, 

I fear that any attempt on my part to emulate the admirable speech 
of our President would involve me in disaster. I will therefore content 
myself with endorsing what he has said. 

There are four main points in the Eeport which give rise to 
satisfaction. 

The first is that we are financially sound — ^thanks to the generosity 
of our Patron and of two of our Honorary Presidents. We open the year 
■with a balance of Bs. 3,000. . 

The second is that our membership has increased considerably. We 
have had between 40 and 60 recruits and our total now amounts to 267. 

The third is that the fame of our Society has spread abroad and our 
existence has become a fact recognized in Europe. 

The fourth is that we have enlisted.. the sympathy and support of 
the Yuvaraja of Mysore. I feel sure tnat we have acquired what I 
venture to call a very valuable asset. 

In these circumstances I think that we are justified in congratulating 
ourselves on our. present position and, so long as we have Father Tabard 
and Mr. Krishnasa^vvmy Aiyangar at the helm, we need feel no anxiety 
for the future, 

The -proposition being put to the vote was carried unanimously. 

The next item on the agenda was the election of the President for the 
coming session. 
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*Mr. J. G-. Tait, M.A., Principal of the Central College, proposed that the 
Eev. A. M. Tabard be re-elected for another year. Father Tabard had been 
with Mr. F. J. Eichards and Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar the main- 
stay and guide of the Society ever since they set it on foot. No fitter 
President could be chosen than Father Tabard with the increasing enthua- 
siasm he was well known to have for all matters falling within the purview of 
the Society and with the ripe experience of management that he now so 
obviously possessed. 

In seconding the proposition Dr. P. S. Achutya Eao, L.M.S., said; — 

SiE Hugh Dalv and Gentlemen, 

I beg leave to second Mr. Tait’s proposition. I am sure that I shall 
be only voicing the opinion of every one of us present here when I 
say that Father Tabard has, by his erudite, enthusiastic nay absorbing 
interest in everything connected with the welfare of our Society, his 
manysided activities, his suave and engaging manners, his tactful and 
at the same time efficient management of the affairs of the Mythic Society, 
so. endeared himself to us all that it is not possible for us to hit upon 
a better and more suitable President. 

As Mr. Warburton has just now remarked, with Father Tabard as our 
President and Mr. Krishnaswami Iyengar as our Secretary- we shall have 
every reason to hope that the Mythic Society will continue to prosper 
and gain renown. 

. With these remarks I heartily second the proposition. 

The proposition was carried by acclamation. 

The Eev. Father Tabard in a few words expressed his heartiest thanks 
to Mr. Tait and Dr. Achutya Eao for their very kind reference to him and to 
all the members present for the enthusiastic way they had received the 
proposal that he should be re-elected President. 

In accepting the honour he could assure them that he would spare no 
efforts to make the ensuing session as successful as the previous ones. 

He then begged leave to propose the following gentlemen as members 
of the Council for 1914-15. 

Patron 

His Higliness The- Maharajah of Mysore, g.c.s.i, 

Honorary Presidents 

The Honhle. Mr. S. M. Fraser, c.e.i., o.i.B., i.c.s. | His Highness The Gaikwar of Baroda, a.o.B.i., 
The Honble, Ool. Sir Hugh Daly, k.c.i.e., c.s.i. | o.o.i.b. 

His Highness The Yuvaraja of Mysore, k.c.i.b. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents 

V« P* Madhava Hao, Fsq;., b.a., o.i.b, | Brigadier«General B. Wapshare, i.a. 

President 

Eev. A. M. Tabard, m,a„ m,b,a,s. 


Vice-Presidents 

P. B. Wai’burtoji, Esq., i.c.s, 1 Justice Sir Leslie Miller, Kt., i.c.S. 

Skdar M. Kantaraj Urs, Esq. c.s.i., b.a. [ Eao Bahadur M, Shama Rao, Esq. m.a. 

Editor 

S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Esq., m.a,, m.e.a.s., r’.a.HiST.B,, b’.m.u. 

Honorary Treasurer 
G-. H. Krumhiegel, Esq., B’.r.h.s. 

Joint Secretaries 

F. J. Richards, Esq., M.A., m.b.a.b,, i.c.s. | 0, S, Balasundaram Iyer, Esq., b.a., m.b.a.s, 

F. R. Sell, Esq., m.a. 


Branch-Secretaries 


For Ethnology f Rev. F. Goodwill | For ffistory, A. Y.RarQanathan, Esq., b.a. 

For Beligioiis, Rev. A. R. Fuller, b.a. 


Committee 

Til* atoove ex-oflilolo, and 


jDr. P. S. Achyuta Rao 

P. S. Sampat Aiyangar, Esq, m.a. 

R. Narasimhachar, Esq., m.a,, m,b.a,b. 


E. P. Metcalfe, Esq., b.sc. 
A. E. Bull, Esq. 

K, Chandy, Esq., b.a. 


The Honourable the Eesident rose amid loud applause and spoke to . th» 
following effect :~ 

He said that they had all listened with the greatest interest to father 
Tabard’s Presidential Address and that he for one thought that in spite of the 
onslaught made on the North by the Eev. President yet a good case had been 
made out for the South. He hoped that South Indian gentlemen would fall 
in with Father 'Tabardi’s suggestions and do their utmost to convince the 
world that this part of India is well worth studying. 

He was much gratified in seeing the keen interest the Eoyal 
Hou^e of Mysore were taking in the welfare of the Mythic Society and this, 
together with the satisfactory working of the Society during the five years of 
its existence, made him feel sure that it would continue to prosper and do 
useful work. 

Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar proposed a vote of thanks to the Honble, 
Colonel Sir Hugh Daly for having kindly consented to preside that evening. 
The proposal duly seconded by the Rev. F, Groodwill was received with acclam- 
ation. This brought a most interesting and successful function to a close. 

2^.5. — ^We may add for the information of would-be members that 
applications for membership may be addressed to any member of the 
Committee. 

The subscription for resident members is Es. S and for mofussil members, 
Es. 3 per annum. 


INDIAN ANTIQUITY 

The Archaeological Survey of India is still behind-hand with the publica- 
tion of its Annual, for the volume recently issued deals only with 1909-10. 
But, though belated, in point of its historical and artistic contents it is the 
most interesting of the annuals recently published. There are many valuable 
contributions to its pages from officers who have carried out prolonged 
explorations into some of the most historic and ancient sites associated with 
the early history of India, notably of the Buddhistic period. Mr. A. H. 
Longhurst, now in charge of the Archaeological Survey of the Southern Circle, 
has a very informing article on ‘ Ancient brick temples in the Central 
Provinces,’ found among the remains of an ancient city (Sirpur) of consider- 
able size, now mostly hidden by dense forest. The remains consist 
‘ generally of mounds of decayed brick, often containing stone-pillars and 
sculptures of a very early period. The only building now standing that may 
be said to form apything like a complete structure, retaining in their original 
places the stone sculptures, pillars and carved brick surfaces of former days, is 
the brick temple of Lakshmana.’ The article is illustrated by several well 
executed plates which reveal delicate ornamentation carved on the brick work, 
the carved lines being sharp and clearly defined, despite the lapse of many 
centuries since their original execution. The average size of the bricks used 
in the construction is 17 ins. long, 9 ins. wide and nearly 3 ins. thick. Among 
the decorative works in the temple are the delicate lotus leaf mouldings and 
slender pilasters with plain pot-and-foliage capitals of the windows, remains 
which are similar in design to the mouldings ,on many door-frames at the 
Ajanta and Bllora Oaves. The date of the temple has not been ascertained, 
but, on purely architectural grounds, Mr. Longhurst assigns it to the seventh 
or eighth century a.d. There are other brick temples not far from Sirpur 
believed to have been built mainly with the ornamental stone material taken 
from the ruins at Sirpur, and these also are characterized by beautiful 
sculptures. The ancient site of Sirpur, in Mr. Longhurst’s opinion, would 
well repay a detailed survey. We hope, with Mr. Longhurst, that the 
numerous brick mounds in that area will be excavated, as it is anticipated 
that many valuable sculptures and perhaps inscriptions may be recovered, 
leading to the solution of obscure questions of chronology. 

Dr. Yogel’s article on ‘ The Temple of Mahadeva at Bajaura ’ one 
of ' the moat ancient and finest shrines ’ in the Kulu Valley, gives an account 


of great architectural interest, and shows that temple towers of the Bajaura 
type, built entirely of stone, are as raw in the hills as they are common in tbe 
plains. The ornamental carvings and sculptural decorations relate to Hindu 
mythology, notable among them being the representation of Mahishasnra 
Mardhani, the famous exploit of Durga in destroying ‘ the buffalo demon.’ 
The work is in bas-relief, and all details of tbe scene hewn in stone are said 
to be in perfect agreement with the description in the sacred books, of the 
deeds of the demon-slaying goddess. The two female figures carved on slabs 
found on both sides of the entrance porch of this temple are said to personify 
the sacred rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, which are regularly represented 
in ancient temples all over Northern India. On the right door jamb there is 
a curious inscription recording the gift of land to the temple by Eajah Syama 
Sena who ‘ went to heaven with five queeus, two concubines and thirty-seven 
slave girls.’ We have an account of very absorbing interest of the excava- 
tions at Sahribahlol, in the frontier Circle, which appears to have been a 
most important centre of the Buddhist cult, as evidenced by the immense 
wealth of sculpture relating to early times of Buddhistic activities. Of the 
sculptural finds Mr. Spooner says that ‘ it may he safely affirmed that in 
their variety, their extent and their relatively good state of preservation, 
they constitute an important addition to our material for the study of the 
Mid-Gandhara period.’ Here again scenes of the early life of Buddha as 
recorded in the Jataka stories are carved in a series of bas-reliefs, vivid 
illustrations of which in the form of photographs are embodied in the article. 
The paper is a notable contribution in many ways to the artistic history of 
India in very early days. 

Equally interesting and informing is the contribution on ‘ The Mathura 
School of Sculpture,’ which bears numerous traces of the influence of the 
Grasoo-Buddhistio sculpture of the school of Gandhara, even though they 
hlave many charaoteristio features of their own. The examples of this school 
brought to light are believed to belong to the Kushana period, about the.firjst 
century before the Christian era, and they are also sermons in stones of 
Buddha and his disciples. Dr. Vogel, who is the author of the article, f i nds 
in recent discoveries corroboration for the view that the flourishing period of 
the Mathura sculpture coincided with the reign of Kanishka, Huvishka and 
Vasudeva, among the earliest of the Kushana rulers. The account .of the 
excavations at Mandar, in Eajputana, and at Mirpur Khas, in Sind, are 
records of successful exploration work, and the reconstruction of certain 
periods of ancient Indian history has been considerably facilitated by the 
discoveries on these historic sites. Another valuable contribution which will 
he read by antiquarians with great interest is that which gives an account of 
the Kanishka casket and the inscriptions thereon in the Kharoshti alphabet, 
the discovery of which, in March, 1909, created a great sensation in archBeolo- 
gical circles both in India and Europe. The casket contained some Buddha 


relics which Lord Minto handed over to the Buddhists of Burma for safe 
custody. Of special interest to Southern India are the articles on ‘ The Hoya- 
salas in the Chola country ’ by Mr. H. Krishna Sastriar and the late Eai 
Bahadur V. Venkiah’s survey of the progress of Epigraphy in the period 
covered by the Eeport. The Annual is got up sumptuously and fully main- 
tains the high standard it has attained under Dr. Marshall’s editorship. 


MYSORE ARCHiEOLOGY 

The Archseological Superintendent of Mysore devoted a great portion of his 
field 'work during the last official year to the resurvey of some of the ground 
already covered by Mr. Eice in the early years of the Department. He spent 
some time in Sravanabelagola, re-examining old inscriptions for the purpose 
of re-editing the volume of Epigrapliia Garnatica, relating to this historic 
antiquarian tract. He also inspected scores of interesting temples in the 
Yedatore, Hunsur, Heggaddevankota and Gundalpet taluks of the Mysore 
District, and has contributed much to the elucidation of temple architecture 
in mediaeval and ancient times, and to the science of iconography, for the 
study of which the country he traversed this year offers abundant and 
valuable materials. These temples appear to have owed their origin to 
rulers of many dynasties who brought the modern Mysore country under 
their sway and held rule for several centuries. As the inscriptions show, the 
rulers appear to have vied with each other in building and endowing 
beautiful temples dedicated to their favourite deities. In many a temple are 
to be found statues and statuettes of the donors and their consorts, while an 
interesting feature of some of the buildings is the miniature figures of the 
sculptor or sculptors who were employed in beautifying them. A large number 
of these temples belong to the Jainas, who were a great community in the 
Mysore and South Oanara country for many centuries, and contributed in no 
small degree to the civilization and literary greatness of those times. Mr. E. A- 
Narasimhachar, the Archaeological Eesearch Officer, has carried out his work 
with great enthusiasm, and has unearthed interesting material throwing 
fresh light on many an obscure page of forgotten history. Followers of the 
Sri Vaishnava persuasion will find much that is of interest in the Eeport 
on the work and peregrinations of Eamauujacharya, the Hindu protestant 
reformer of the thirteenth century, who preached the gospel of salvation to all 
sorts and conditions of men, not excluding the despised depressed classes. 
Notwithstanding the care bestowed by the Mysore Durbar on the preserv- 
ation of these ancient monuments, the disruptive forces of time and weather 
and the hands of vandals are ever busy in bringing about the decay of these 
fine specimens of architecture and sculpture, and the Durbar would do well 
to have the exterior and interior of the more important of the buildings 
photographed, so that at least a pictorial record of their workmanship would 
he made available to modern artists. 

About seventy new inscriptions were discovered during the year at 
Sravanabelagola. Some of these records go back to the ninth and tenth 


centuries, and even earlier, and throw light on Jaina settlements of tha 
period. Other records, copied during the year, add to our knowledge of the 
Kongalvas and the Hoysalas, and of some feudatory chiefs who ruled over 
Hole-Narsapur. Certain of the new discoveries at Sravanabelagola are 
records of visits of distinguished personages to this ancient centre of Jaina 
culture and civilization. Some of these date back to the eighth century and 
record only the titles of visitors while some others add descriptive epithets. 
Those visitors included religious reformers, poets, kings, generals and asce- 
tics. Sravanabelagola was a place pf considerable sanctity even in early 
times which high personages of the Jaina persuasion deemed it a religious 
duty to visit at least once in their life-time. An inscription of the ninth 
century, of the time of Bajamalla II, records the grant of the tax on ghee to 
the Mahajans of a certain village in the Hole-Narsapur Taluq. A large num- 
ber of the epigraphs copied during the year are records of viragals, or 
memorial stones, set up in commemoration of the personal bravery and loyal 
devotion of warriors and patriots to their rulers and to their country. Most 
of these lost their lives in defending their villages against raids by aggressive 
neighbours. New names of rulers are mentioned in fresh Kadamba and 
Eongalva records ranging from about the tenth to the thirteenth century. 
No great addition was made to the records of Cholas and Hoysalas during 
the year, though a few interesting details are furnished by some in regard to 
Jaina reformers and to the activities of Eamanuja and his disciples. A Hoy- 
sala inscription of the thirteenth century records the grant of a village to certain 
temples for the maintenance of the requisite establishment to conduct the 
services therein. The village was divided into forty vrittis, or service hold- 
ings, groups of them being made responsible for the supply of offerings of 
rice to the gods and provisions to the temple servants. The supplies includ- 
ed cart loads of fuel, rice, curd, milk, butter, and special allotments are made 
for the annual festivals, one of which was known as the ‘ illumination festi- 
val.’ The tariff of emoluments to temple pujaris, sweepers, water-carriers, 
gardeners, cooks, cleaners of vessels and cowherds, throws interesting light 
on the customary emoluments and wages obtaining during that period. 

Eesearch work in Mysore in this field is being followed with keen inter- 
est by antiquarians in the West, who are encouraging Mr. Narasimhachar in 
his zealous work. He has been specially asked to pursue his enquiries into 
Sanskrit literature for any earlier reference to the telescope a figure of which 
has been found in a frieze on the outer walls of a temple at Halebid dating 
from about the twelfth century. Mr. Narasimhachar’ s Eeport is illustrated 
with excellent photographs of the most interesting specimens of temple sculp- 
ture and architecture and iconography, and these cannot fail to attract the 
attention of specialists engaged in the reconstruction of the science and art of 
Hindu iconography. 


STALA PURANA 

A siTEVBX of the Stdlct PuTdna, or local legends, of South Judiau temples 
would be of uo trifling interest to the .student of comparative folk-lore, and 
would yield important scientific, and perhaps historical, results. In the hope 
that this subject will be taken up in earnest by the Mythic Society, I submit 
a brief summary of some legends of the Sukavanesvara Temple (Siva) of 
Salem, a temple which dates back possibly to the ninth century A.I)., if not 
to an earlier date.^ 

According to the Sidla Purdna^ City, Eiver and Deity changed their 
name with each Yuga. In the Kr§ta-Yuga Salem was called Pap.anasattalain 
(Place of Absolution), Siva was worshipped there as Papanaseswara, and the 
Kiver was PapanSisa-nadhi. In the Treta-Yuga the city was' called Dh§iiy- 
Nagaram, the shrine was frequented by Kama-Dhenu, the Celestial Cow, 
the presiding deity Kameswara and the river Dhenu Tirtam.' In the 
Dwapara-Yuga the shrine was visited by Adisesha, the Serpent King, and ■ 
the god was called Nageswara, and the town Nagesuram-or Ohatur-Vsda- 
mangalam® (City of the Pour Vedas). Bach of these Yugas has its own 
peculiar legend. In the Kali-Yuga a certain Eishi, son of Vyasa, incurred 
the displeasure of Brahma, who ordained that he should assume the form 
of a parrot. The Eishi thus became king of the parrots, and worshipped 
at the Salem Temple, gathering fruits and grain from neighbouring fields, ■ 
and bearing them to the shrine. The ryots objected to the depredations of 
the parrot king and his parrot friends, and attacked them with slings and 
arrows- Tlhe king parrot took refuge beside the Imgam in the shrine, but he 
was ^Uisued: arid slain. The fatal blow drew blood froin the Imgem, seemg 
which the slayer committed suicide. The Eishi, rid of his parrot body, 
resumed his natural human form, and, in memory of the event, the presiding 
deity is named Sukavaneswara or ‘ Lord of the Parrots’ Forest.’ 

The potent sanctity of the water of the Tiru-mani-muttar is the subject 
of many a local legend. One story relates how Saravathi, the beautiful wife of 
Sarathi, a learned Brahman, fell in love with a fisherman and yielded herself 
to his embraces. The angry husband, detecting the intrigue, discarded her 
and married another, Saravathi was outcasted, her lover tired 'of her, and 
she was driven from her home a wandering beggar. She joined a band of 

1 See the Ohola and Pandya Inscriptions, l:Tos« 44-51 , of the Government Bpigraphist^s Report 
for 1887, G.O., No. 424, Public, dated April 20, 1888, 

3 The Ohola Inscriptions refer to the god as Kilivannam-udaiyar, ‘ the parrot-coloured lord, 
and the Pandya inscriptions (probably of Sundara-Pandya-Deva II, 1275-1302), give Rajasraya- 
ohaturvedi-mangalam as an alternative name for Salem, 
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pilgrims travelling to Papanasattalam (Salem), but on the way was murdered 
by dacoits. Her astral body was carried off to hell by Yama’s factotum, 
Cittira-kuttan, and her carcase became the food of vultures and jackals. 
Luckily a dog ran off with one of her bones, and happened to drop it into the 
Salem river. Immediately this happened the god Eudra absolved her of her 
sins, and ordered her release from hell, and in spite of Yama’s remonstrances 
she was translated to Kailasa. 

In the days of the good king Mannu there lived in the royal city of 
Magadha, a virtuous Brahman widow named Kethumathi and her little 
son. Her husband had died when the lad was three years of age, and his 
dying request was that Kethumathi, for the child’s sake, should not immolate 
herself on his funeral pyre. One night a thief broke into the inner sanctum 
of the king, and stole a costly casket of jewels. He was pursued, and in his 
flight he threw the casket into the pial of Kethumathi’s house. There it was 
foxmd by the king’s watchmen, and Kethumathi was haled away to prison, 
and brought before the king. The king sentenced her to banishment, and 
the unhappy woman with her little child was driven into the jungles, where 
she lived on roots and berries. One day, when the king went a hunting in 
the forest, he mistook the moving figure of Kethumathi for some wild animal, 
aimed an arrow at her, and pierced the heart of her child. With a loud cry 
the mother fell prostrate on the body of the dead child and wept bitterly, and 
the king realized that he had committed homicide. A holy sage, who was 
passing by, heard the sound of wailing, came to the spot where the king and 
the widow were, and learnt the pitiful story. He explained to them that their 
misfortunes were the reward of sins committed in a former existence, and 
bade them go to the river-side shrine at Salem. This they did ; the king 
obtained absolution by bathing in the Amanduga-Tirtam (which was named 
thereafter Manu-sarana-tirtam) and Kethumathi’s child was restored to life. 

A third story concerns two wealthy and pious merchants, Parikshittu 
and Kalatti, close friends whose leisure was devoted to the cultivation of a 
flower-garden for the gods. One day they espied a cow grazing in the garden. 
They droye it out, and it was at once seized by a tiger and killed. The two 
friends were ipi terror and despair, because they had unwittingly incurred the 
guilt of cow-killing. Kalatti kindled a pyre and flung himself into the flames. 
As Parikshittu stood weeping, by a sage came to him and asked him the 
cause of his sorrow, and learning the truth, advised him to gather the ashes 
of his friend into an earthen vessel and carry them to Salem. The sage and 
the mourner journeyed together to that holy place, and bathed in the Tiru- 
mani-muttar, and the sage prayed for a sign. As ' soon as the prayer was 
ended, the vessel of bones burst open, and Kalatti came forth alive and well. 
Both he and Parikshittu were absolved from their guilt, and lived happily 
ever after. 
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JEXOAYATIOKS AT TAXILA 

De. Maeshall’s Woek 

Facts of a fascinating interest were disclosed in Dr. Marshall’s lecture before 
the Punjab Historical Society on his recent excavations at Taxila, the ancient 
capital of the Glreek and Persian conquerors of Northern India. Not only 
has Dr. Marshall unearthed a whole quantity of priceless jewellery and 
carving dating back to Greek and Persian times and traced remains of fire 
worshipping and Greek temples besides other interesting buildings, but he 
has discovered (1) the foundations of a tower with Assyrian characteristics 
comparable to those of the Biblical ‘ Tower of Babel ’ and (2) relics which 
claim to be some of the veritable ashes of Buddha, the testimony in this case 
being at least as authentic as that on which some small fragments of incin- 
erated bone found near Peshawar some years ago were accepted as belonging 
to this same saint. The Buddha relics were found in a small gold casket 
inside a silver vase in an earthenware vessel buried beneath a Bodhisattva 
image in one of the stupas. Along with the ashes was a silver scroll, which 
when deciphered and translated with infinite learning and labour has disclo- 
sed the following statement ‘ In the year 136 of Azes on the 15th day of tho 
month of Ashadha on this day the relics of the Holy One (Buddha) were 
enshrined by Dhurasakes, the son of Dhitastria, a resident at the town of 
Noacha. By Mm these Mies of the Holy One virere enshrihed in the Bodhi- 
sattva Chapel at Tanua in Taxila of the holy realm for the bestowal of perfect 
health upon the great King of Kings, the divine Kushana, for the veneration 
of all Buddhas, for the veneration of individual Buddhas, for the veneration 
of the saints, for the veneration of all sentient beings, for the veneration of 
his parents, for the veneration of his friends, advisers, kinsmen and associates 
and for the bestowal of perfect health upon himself. May the gift be for 
attainment of Nirvana.’ 

The Babel like tower is supposed to have stood not so very distant from 
a palace of Parthian date which Dr. Marshall finds to have been an almost 
exact counterpart of the Assyrian palaces of Mesopotamia. It overlooked a 
temple with Greek characteristics and that it was of solid structure is shown 
by 'the fact that its foundations were actually sunk to the great depth of 
thirty-two feet, The tower rose. Dr. Marshall thinks, above the roof of the 
temple and access to its summit was provided by flights of broad steps of 
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which two still exist, laid parallel to its sides. He concludes that it was a -0^*^ 
sort of dkurrat tapering like a pyramid and .with a stairway ascending along 
the sides and an open platform on the top on which an altar may have been 
erected like the great zilmrmts of Mesopotamia, of which he considers the 
Tower of Babel to have been one. , 

. Amongst the' smaller treasures discovered by Dr. Marshall at Taxila is 
a most beautifully carved head of the G-rOek god, Dionysus, of silver repousse 
some three inches across, which was mounted upon a silver table stand 
similar to that of the statue of Hercules, which Alexander the Great is said 
to have kept with him on his campaign. A delicious bronze statuette of a 
child, a few inches high, of Hellenistic workmanship, a finger ring with a 
lapis-lazuli intaglio representing a Greek warrior and engraved with an early 
Brahmi legend are among the finds, also elaborate gold earrings, gold 
pendants, gold chains and gold bracelets. Dr. Marshall assigns the bronze 
statuette to the middle of the first century B.O. and the lapis-lazuli ring and 
head of Dionysus which he considers- the finest example of Greek work yet 
discovered in India to a century earlier. Under the floor of another room he 
found an earthenware jar which proved to contain a small figure of the 
winged Aphrodite executed in gold repousse, a gold medal lion bearing the 
figure of a Cupid, a gold necklace, a number of jacinths cut en eabuchon and 
engraved with figures of Artemis, Cupid, etc., and most important of all a 
series of silver coins of the Parthian epoch belonging to kings, who have not 
previously been known. Among other articles also recovered were a small 
iron trolley running on four wheels, perhaps a Parthian’s go-cart or perambu- 
lator, a handsome copper jug with lid and handle and some copper spoons and 
forks, a small Corinthian column exquisitely modelled in fine terracotta, 
some chalcedony and copper seals engraved with various devices and a 
number of stone vessels and dishes carved with different designs. 

. The lecturer closed his remarks with an expression of his indebtedness 
to the Punjab Government and particularly to Mr. Eenouf, the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Rawalpindi, and Colonel Maolagan for the readiness with which 
they had assisted all his plans and the practical help which they had given 
ip many difficulties . — Madras Mail. 


SOME NOTES ON THE CULTIVATION 
OF TOBACCO AND BETEL- VINE IN 
SALEM DISTRICT 

The crops grown by the various races of mankind are of no small ethno- 
graphic interest. Agriculture is most*,easily undertaken in tropica] lands ; 
and it is probably in the tropics that the arts of husbandry had their first 
origin. In desert countries, and regions that are subject to periodic drought, 
agriculture can only flourish by the aid of irrigation. In temperate latitudes 
sunshine is not plentiful, and the natural fertility of the soil is less, and 
hence in such areas agriculture can only be carried on by improving on the, 
methods and implements that suffice for the more favourably situated lands 
of the tropics. 

Agriculture is an art of extreme antiquity, and dates back to the 
Neolithic age. ‘In the remains of the ancient lake- dwellings. of Switzerland 
grains of wheat and barley have been found, in some cases made into a 
sort of unleavened cake. Fruits like the apple and pear are also found, 
sometimes but in half and dried for winter use. Shreds of woven flax are 
also found together with stone, implements of a very early type.’ ^ 

. It is ^obal^e that agrieultoce began with the onltivation pf food plants 
from shoots and that cultivation from seeds, 'which requires much more 
labour, ingenuity and foresight is a later development. The tropics offer 
a great variety of plants which are easily grown from shoots, the most 
important being the plantain and the manioc. The principal food plants 
grown from seed are, in the tropics, maize (North America), millet (Africa 
and India), and rice (Maritime Asia), in temperate latitudes, wheat, barley, 
rye, oats, and also maize. In temperate countries where rain is fairly 
evenly distributed the potato is the most suitable crop. In temperate regions 
of summer rains are the great wheat-lands of the world, in temperate- 
regions of winter rains, cereals are grown as a winter crop and usually 
require irrigation, and fruits such as the vine, olive, fig, orange, lemon, peach, 
apricot, pomegranate, come to perfection. 

1 See Professor A. J. Horbertson’s, Man and hi» WorTi, p.' 71. 
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In its earliest stages the cnltivation of plants must have been of very 
minor importance in supplementing the food supply yielded by hunting and 
fishing, and was probably carried on exclusively by the women-folk. The 
more primitive the husbandry, the more it is left to the vvomen and scorned 
by the men; as the art of agriculture advances and the nomadic habit 
declines, the men take a larger share in the field work. 

Perhaps branches and shoots thrust into the ground as the framework 
or walls of primitive huts or as a rude fencing may have sprouted and 
suggested the earliest plantations, or the seeds of wild grasses gathered in 
the jungle and brought to the camping ground may have suggested the 
beginnings of husbandry. The arts of primitive man begin by, imitating 
nature and progress by improving on her. 

Eace borrows from race, not only the plant Species which it cultivates, 
but also the methods and implements of agriculture that it employs. 
Hence the comparative study of agriculture may afford valuable evidence 
on that influence of race on race which we call ‘ culture contact whether 
direct or indirect. The mametti or ' hoe-spade ’ of South India is very 
gimilar in type to that used by the ancient Egyptians, and is utterly 
different from the spade of Western Europe ; the similarity of type may 
or may not be due to culture contact; the difference in type obviously 
suggests racial distinction. The seed-drill {gorru), the weeding-plough 
{gwntaka), and the hand-weeding implement {ddicadu-para) are distinctive 
of Telugu and Kanarese agriculture, and are not in general use in the 
Tamil country. The use or avoidance of night-soil as a manure is of 
important ethnological significance among Dravidian agricultural castes ; 
the chief Tamil castes prohibit it, but many of the Kanarese Vakkiligas 
regard it as one of the most valuable aids to agriculture. Some crops, 
such as wheat or plantains, are, subject of course to favourable climatic 
conditions, almost world-wide in their distribution. Others, such as pepper 
and betel, are local and specialized, and in some areas their cultivation is,, 
like a trade-secret, restricted to a few communities whose skill is tran- 
smitted from father to son, Maize and potatoes are familiar in South 
India, but it must not be forgotten that they are indigenous to North 
America. Cotton and plantains are staple crops in the New World, but 
they have been imported thither from Maritime Asia. 

It is important to determine whether the plants, tools and methods 
in vogue in any particular community are indigenous or imported, and 
if imported, how and whence they came. One of the most astonishing 
sequels to the discovery of America was the spread of tobacco cultivation 
throughout the Old World. How and whence the Tamil ryot derived 
his skill in the cultivation and curing of tobacco, whether he borrowed 
his methods or evolved them, himself, is an interesting problem which 
can only be solved by a comparative study of his methods with those in 
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vogue elsewhere. The cultivation of the betel vine is, I believe, peculiar 
to India, Indonesia, and Eastern Asia ; it would be interesting to discover 
whether its eastern spread is part of that eastward movement of racial 
and cultural influences which has left so deep an impression on the 
culture of Indonesia and Further India. The notes subjoined deal with 
the methods of tobacco and betel cultivation in Salem District. 

TOBACCO CULTIVATION 

Kain-fed tobacco is considered greatly superior in quality to that grown 
under irrigation, though the outturn is less and the labour involved greater. 
The following methods are employed in the cultivation of rain-fed tobacco in 
the Sweta-nadhi Valley of Attilr taluk, Salem District. 

When the land has been sufficiently ploughed, it is divided into 
rectangular plots (pdtti), each plot being traversed by four trenches. The 
ploughing and preparation of the soil occupies about one-and-a-half months, 
till the middle of February. 

Meanwhile, early in January, the seeds are sown two inches apart and 
one inch deep, in richly manured seed-beds, watered every other day, and 
protected from the sun by the leaves of the cocoanut or palmyra palm, or by 
twigs of milk-hedge, pungam or dvdram. The seed-beds must be kept very 
clean of weeds and should be weeded once or even twice a week. After fifteen 
days have elapsed from the date of sowing protection from the sun becomes 
unnecessary, and it is enough if the seedlings are watered once every 
three or four days. About forty or forty-five days after sowing the seedlings 
are ready to be transplanted, and they are transferred to the furrows prepared 
for them ; transplanting usually takes place in the evening ; six or seven 
plants are . put into each farrow in two rows, each plant being opposite the 
gap between the nearest ^ in the opposite row thus There- are 

usually twenty-five plants to a plot, and. 12,500 to an adre. ; 

After transplanting, the seedlings are watered once in three days till they 
are about six inches high. The soil round them is then hoed over and weeded. 
They are then watered once in five days, and when they attain a height of 
one foot, the hoeing and weeding are repeated. For about a week after this 
the plants are left unwatered, and then they are watered at intervals of four 
or five days till the crop is cut. 

When the plants are about one foot six inches high, blossoms begin to 
form : at this stage the top of each plant is nipped off ; no flowers are per- 
mitted to mature, except such as are required for next season’s supply of 
seed. The removal of flower buds is followed by the appearance of lateral 
shoots or ‘ suckers ’, and these also must be regularly removed. Notmore than 
ten, or at most twelve, leaves should be left on each plant. Light showers are 
favourable ; heavy showers are injurious ; but the worst enemy of the tobacco 
grower is a hail-storm, which means the annihilation of the crop. 


From sowing to cutting tolbacco takes about six months to mature ; the . 
crop is cut therefore in June.' Cutting takes place in the evening, the 
stems being cut two inches from the ground with the leaves on them. The 
cut plants are left in situ through the night, and at 8 a.m. next morning 
they are heaped together, the plants of about five plots being thrown into 
one heap : at 6 p.m. they are again scattered, to be heaped again next 
morning. These operations are repeated daily, usually for about a week, in 
some localities for a month. 

In the Tammampatti area, after a week of this exposure to the night air, 
the plants are hung up in houses or sheds. If space permits, each plant is 
suspended separately, but if space is insufficient, several plants may be hung 
on one cord, one below the other, in such a way that they may easUy be 
pulled down. After hanging for twenty, or twenty-five days the leaves become 
completely dry. The plants are then taken down, spread on palmyra leaves 
ahd covered with varagu straw. Over the straw more palmyra leaves are laid, 
and over the' leaves are plaoed heavy timber and stones. After being sub- 
jected to pressure for four or five days, the weights, straw and palm leaves are 
removed, the tobacco is turned, and pressed again in the same way ; sometimes 
some butter-milk or country vinegar is sprinkled on the leaves each time 
they are turned. These processes are repeated five or six times, at intervals 
of four or five days. The leaves are then removed from the stalks, bundled, 
and again subjected to pressure for some fifteen days. The bundles are then 
picked over ; all small, ill formed or spoiled leaves are removed and reserved 
for home consumption ; the remainder are made into bundles of about 
two hundred and fifty leaves each for the market ; about five hundred such 
bundles go' to a cart load. The wholesale price of a cart load varies accord- 
ing to the quality of the tobacco from Bs 100 to Es 160 — the average being 
Es 125 or four annas a bundle. 

The seasons for irrigated tobacco are not everywhere the same as in the 
Tammampatti area. In Tiruchengodu taluk it is sown in Adi or Avani (mid 
July to mid September), transplanted after about sixty days in, Purattftei, 
Arpisi or Kartigai (mid September to mid December), and harvested in Tai 
(January, February) or later. In Salem it is sometimes sown in Kartigai or 
Margali (mid November to mid January), and transplanted in Tai or Masi 
(mid January to mid March). In Uttankarai it is transplanted in Tai, and 
harvested in Ohittrai (April — May). The method of cultivation and curing 
differ very little, however, from that above described. 

Eain-fed tobacco is sown in nurseries usually in Avani (August— Septem- 
ber), transplanting takes place according to season and locality in Purattasi or 
Arpisi (September to November), the plants being kept in the seed-bed some- 

1 The leaves are considered mature ■when the texture becomes granulated and of ajdarh green 
colour with yellowish blotches. ' 
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times for sixty days ; the crop is cat in M&rgali or Tai (December to February), 
or even later. The preparation of the soil is similar to that adopted v?ith 
irrigated tobacco, when transplanted the plants are set wider apart than those 
of irrigated tobacco, and they require to be protected from the sun, with 
twigs, leaves or branches, for fifteen or twenty days. They must be watered 
for three or four days, the water being usually poured from pots. In the third 
week after transplanting the ground is hand-hoed, and this is done again at 
the end of the sixth or seventh week. At the end of the second month the soil 
is deep-hoed with a mametti. When the flower-shoots are removed, the tops 
are some times smeared with a drop or two of arrack or of the milky juice of 
the maday plant mixed with gingelly oil. This improves the flavour of the 
leaf. In curing rain-fed tobacco it is not necessary to hang it up, as in the case 
of irrigated tobacco. In Tiruchengodu taluk rain-fed tobacco, after the usual 
eight days’ exposure to the night air, is sometimes exposed to the sun for two 
days, and the night air treatment is then extended for another fifteen days. 
It is then packed tight indoors for five or six days, after which the leaves are 
separated from the stem, and the pressing processes then begin. 

. THE BETEL- VINE. 

Betel is grown on clayey soil on which paddy has been previously raised ; 
land recently cultivated with sugarcane or plantains should be avoided. The 
presence of lime in the soil is considered favourable to its growth. 

In the Plains the land is flooded in the month of Tai (January and 
February), and trenches are dug one foot wide, one foot deep and three 
feet apart, the earth taken from the trenches being heaped on the intervening 
spaces. The land then remains , dry for a month. In Masi (February — 
March), four or five days after full moon, the trenches are flooded, an|[ 
the intervening spaces are sown with seeds of ctg^Ui {Sesbama gramdijiora} in 
two rows, four inches apart. For four months water is baled daily from the 
trenches on to the seedlings, and insects and weeds are carefully 

removed. In Vaiyasi (May — June) the betel cuttings are planted and covered 
with straw for forty days. The cuttings, when planted, are about eighteen 
inches in height. For about fifteen days dry powdered cow-dung or other 
manure is added and covered up with mud. Shortly afterwards the agatti sap- 
lings are stripped of their leaves, except for a dozen or so on the top. The vines 
are trained over the agatti poles, and tied to them with Tcorai grass. In the 
Balaghat the method is slightly different. The ground is subjected to three 
or four, or even five or ten, preliminary ploughings and is trenched before 
April. Planting of betel cuttings takes place between April and September. 
The planting should be completed before the Makha rain. The cuttings are 
planted in pits, three feet square and six feet apart, four cuttings being 
set in each pit. There are about 500 pits to the acre, or 2,000 plants. 
Shade is planted five or six months before the betel cuttings, the favourite 
4 
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shade plants being (besides the ubiquitous, agatti), MumhTeu (or drum- 
stioh), Erythrina indioa and Bombax malahancum. Sometimes additional 
protection is afforded by planting plantains all round the garden. Manure is 
applied twice a year, for the first time six months after the Tines are planted. 
The earth of white-ant hills is valued as a manure, as well as the dung of 
sheep and goats. In Krishnagiri the procedure is similar, but the season is 
later, the preliminary plonghings being done between May and July, and the 
planting of cuttings in Purattasi or Arpisi (September to November), the 
Hasta Nakshatra of Purattasi and the Swati Nakshatra of Arpisi being 
specially auspicious occasions. The cuttings are watered from pots till they 
strike root, and then they are irrigated once in five, six, or seven days. The 
soil round the vines is loosened once a year. 

The life of a betel garden in the Balaghat is said to be from twenty to 
twenty-five years, at the end of which the land should lie fallow for two years, 
and in the third year paddy may be planted on it. The first crop is cut in 
Hosur on good soils two years, and on ordinary soils three years, after plant- 
ing ; in Krishnagiri one year after planting, and in the Talaghat ten months. 
The leaves are nipped off with a special instrument shaped like a large thumb- 
nail attached to a ring, which fits the first joint of the thumb. The out 
leaves are made up into bundles of 100, wrapped in dried plantain leaves, and 
sent to the market as soon as possible. The leaves will keep fresh for a week, 
if occasionally dipped in water. In Hosur an acre of good land yields, it is 
said, Bs. 350 worth of leaves ; cost of cultivation Bs. 160, net profit Bs. 200 ; 
in Krishnagiri the cost of cultivation is estimated at Bs. 200, and the net 
profit at Bs. 300. Till recently betel-vine cultivation was carried on by men 
of Sadara caste only ; in Krishnagiri the Agamudaiyars and in the South the 
Soliya Yellalars are specially skilled in the art. No Brahman or Pariah, and 
no one under pollution should enter a betel-garden, and whoever enters it 
must doff his shoes. Betel is the emblem of Lakshmi. 


T. J. BIOHAEDS. 


T,A ND MA RT?S IN SOUTH INDIAN 
HISTORY 


(A leokire delivered before the South Indian Association, Madras, 
on September S9, 1914) 

By S. Kbishnaswami Aiyangab 

Dubihg the last quarter of a century the study of the history of South 
India as a distinct history has made considerable advance both through 
the work of the official departments of investigation in this line and by 
the labours of disinterested workers in the field who have been doing the 
work as a labour of love. A great number of inscriptions and copper- 
plates have been satisfactorily read and explained. Large finds of coins 
have been collected, catalogued and read. Even exploration work on 
important sites has been carried on. A large number of important works 
of literature have been not only brought to notice, but several of these 
have also been published. Defects of detail and imperfections notwithstand- 
ing, the actual output of work is considerable, though a great deal more 
remains yet to be done. It will not be unprofitable, therefore, to pause, 
and look back on the important results achieved; to take stock as it were 
of the rec^t additions to our knowledge of the past if it be only to see 
where more hght is needed and what may probably have to be onr efPortk 
in the immediate future. 

It is almost twenty-five years since the first constructive attempt was 
made to fix some mile-stones in the history of Tamil Literature. I recall 
the incident with pleasure as it marks my entry into this line of enquiry, 
the more so as it gives me the occasion to pay my tribute of admiration 
to two departed worthies whose early death is a great loss to South Indian 
scholarship. They were both of them carried off in the prime of life, one 
of them at forty-two and the other not much older. These are the late 
Professor Sundaram Pillai of Travancore and Mr. V. Venkayya, Epigraphist 
to the Government of India. I enjoyed the friendship of the one and my 
admiration for the learning of the other was no less for lack of personal 
acquaintance. It was in the course of the discussion, sometimes very 
animated, between these two scholars that my interest was aroused while 
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yet in the Junior B.A. Class and even my . occasional assistance was made use 
of. Mr. Sundaram Pillai’s was almost a pioneer attempt and has had a 
following quite worthy of the model. ‘ I owe it to Dr. B. Hultzsch to 
acknowledge that the inception of this dissertation is due entirely to him. 
But for his frequent and encouraging enquiries, it would never have been 
written. Having ventured to ascribe a higher antiguity to Sambmdha than 
usual, in a review of the Ten Tamil Idylls in the magazine above named 
{The Christian College Magazine), I was asked to support my statement with 
facts, and in my endeavours to do so ensued this essay.’ In these circum- 
stances was laid the first mile-stone and it happened to be well and truly 
laid. 

Since 1891 then there have been various attempts in various directions 
and many more mile-stones have been similarly laid — some well and truly, 
and others not so well. Our purpose then is to examine what' these are 
and to say how far they may be regarded as reliable for further work. 

The first reference that may be considered of a historical character 
is the mention of the three kingdoms of the South in the Edicts of Asoka, 
passing over what literature refers to as the coming of Bshi Agastya to the 
South, and the founding of Tamil grammar, if not Tamil literature itself. 
We cannot regard it so historical, in our present state of knowledge of 
Sanskrit literary history, that the Ohera, Ohola and Pandya had played each 
his part in the Mahabharata war either in the fighting line or in the 
commissariat. Arjuna’s conquest of the South and the marriage with the 
Pandya Princess belong to the same category in spite of the fact that a 
realistic touch is given to the story by referring to Manalur as the Pandya 
capital. The Buddha’s coming to Ceylon is also beyond historical cognizance 
for the present. The references in the Edicts of Asoka have to be regarded 
as historical and are in rock-edicts II and XIII. As translated by Vincent 
A. Smith they stand as follows : — 

Book-Edict II 

‘ Everywhere in the dominions of His Sacred and Q-racious Majesty the 
King, as well as ’ among his neighbours, such as the Oholas, Pandyas, the 
Satiyaputra, the Keralapntp, as far as Ceylon, Antiochus the Greek (Yona) 
king,' or kings bordering on the said Antiochus everywhere has His Sacred 
and Gracious Majesty the King made curative arrangements of two kinds — 
curative arrangements for men and curative arrangements for beasts, etc.’ 

Bock-^Ediot XIII 

‘ And this is the chiefest conquest in the opinion of Has Sacred Majesty — 
the conquest by the Law of Piety, and this, again, has been won by His 
Sacred Majesty both in his own dominions and in all the neighbouring realms 
as far as six hundred leagues, where the Greek (Y5na) king named Antiochus 
dwells, and north of that Antiochus to where dwell the four (4) kings severally 
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named Ptolem'y, Antigonas, Magas and Alexander; and in the South the 
(realms of) Oholas and Pandyas, with Ceylon likewise and here too, in the 
king’s dominions, among the Tonas and Kambojas, among the ISTabhapantis 
of Nabhaka, among the Bhojas and Pitinikas, among the Andhras and 
. Pulindas — everywhere men follow His Sacred Majesty’s instruction in the 
Law of Piety. Even where the envoys of His Sacred Majesty do not 
penetrate, there too men hearing His Sacred Majesty’s Ordinance based 
on the Law of Piety and his instruction in that Law, practise and will 
practise the Law’. What calls for remark in these extracts is that the 
Emperor regarded the Tamil Kingdoms as lying outside his dominions, 
but still served by his messengers of the Law of Piety. There were 
others that did not afford this access. Such a statement can only mean 
that these were kingdoms on terms of friendly intercourse and, unlike 
the forest tribes in his own dominions, readily susceptible to influence for 
good. 

Further light fails in this direction for centuries. We have to turn our 
attention to another part of our neighbourhood for light and this time it 
comes from Ceylon. The Buddhist chronicles of Ceylon — particularly 
the MahavaipSa and the Dipavaip^a — ^had not received their value till 
recently. They have no doubt been studied and edited; but their actual 
value could not be appraised by outside evidence to the extent necessary 
for a reliable estimate of their historical worth. The recent new edition and 
translation of the Mahavaipsa by Professor Geiger of Erlangen, and his 
studies of the whole series of chronicles of Ceylon embodied in his critical 
work Dipavam^a and MahSvarpla, have thrown an amount of much needed 
light upon this question, the results of which may be briefly indicated 
as follows ; — The King Vattagamarii (b.o. 29-17) was a great patron of 
Buddhism. In his reign there sprang up schisms in the Church and 
/ secessions from the Mahavihata. An effort was made to bring back . 

unity. ‘The text of the three pitakas and the attakathS thereon did the 
most wise bhikkus hand down in former times orally, but since they saw 
that the people were falling away (from religion) the bhikkus came together, 
and in order that the true doctrine might endure, they wrote them down in 
books.’ This attakatha, the primary purpose of which was merely the 
exposition of the three pitakas or the Buddhistic canon, contained a certain 
amount of Church history as recorded from time to time by the monks of the 
Mahavihara. It was this particular part that an attempt was made to 
put into epic form first in the Dipavam^a'* elaborated and perfected as an 
epic in the Mahavaipsa in the sixth century a.d. under Dathudena. It is 
found recorded in the Qcilavamda 38-59, that King Dathusena, 

‘ datva sahassam dipStum Dipavam^am Samadisi’ 

[bestowing a thousand (pieces of gold), ordered the writing of a dipika 
on the Dipavarnda] 
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The attakatha that had been handed down by word of mouth to almost 
the end of the first century B.c. was set down in writing about 20 B.O. 
This and its continuation to about the middle of the third century A.n. formed 
the basis of the Dipavaipsa. The same matter rebeived further and 
somewhat fuller treatment in Buddhago^a’s introduction to the Samanta- 
pasadika in the fifth century, and epic elaboration in the Mahavaip^a in the 
sixth century. The further continuation of this same chronicle and the 
various other chronicles both in Pali and Singhalese bear unmistakable 
marks of their indebtedness to the attakatha of the Mahavihara monastery. 

The incident, referred to, of these canonical texts and commentaries 
having been committed to writing, and the manner in which the statement 
is made would go to dispel the notion that writing was not known in the 
south before about the third century a.d. at the best. This statement would 
refer only to Ceylon but the frequent intercourse between this part of Ceylon 
and the coasts opposite as well as certain other pieces of' evidence, even 
epigraphical, the Asoka records and those in the Amaravati topes, would 
warrant the inference that South India was not behind the north in this 
important instrument of civilization. What is more to the point in regard to 
our present concern is that the Ceylon ruler Vattagamani in whose reign this 
great event took place had to make good his claim to rule in Ceylon against 
Tamil usurpers. For the first Tamil usurpation, however, we shall have to go 
back to 177 b.c. when two sons of a horse-freighter usurped the throne ; but 
the most remarkable Tamil 'usurper was Biara as the chronicles call him, 
or Elela ^ingam as he is popularly known, among the Tamils. Unreclaimed 
heretic that he was from the point of view of the Buddhist, he ruled so well 
that he earned the unqualified approbation of the pious chroniclers. His date 
in Q-eiger’s Scheme is 144-101 B.o. It is impossible with the means at our 
disposal to say anything against that date which appears quite possible, 
since there is nothing on this side of the straits so far available either to 
confirm or refute this dating. 

Passing over various other incidents in the chronicles in which Ceylon 
comes into contact, generally hostile, with India which have left no echo on 
this side of the straits, we pass on to one Gajabahu, King of Ceylon (a.d. 171- 
193) according to Geiger’s Scheme. Except the founding of three or four 
vibaras for the benefit of the pious Buddhists and the construction of a tank 
on behalf of one of the many vibaras, the chronicle records nothing of this 
monarch. There is a Gajabahu of Ceylon referred to in the Silappadhikaram 
who was so friendly to the Indian monarch of the west coast, the ‘ 6era 
Senguttuvan that he was present at the consecration of the temple to Pattini 
at Vanji (modern Kodungalur). Like his brother monarchs of the Cholaand 
Pandya he also erected a temple to the same goddess in Ceylon after he 
returned from India. These are the facts found in the epic. The 
question naturally would arise which of the two Gajabahus known to the 



Maiia'vaip^a is the person likely to have come to India, the second century 
l^one or the twelfth centnry one. We have shown elsewhere^ the evidence 
"■'both positive and negative against the supposition that it is the latter. In 
regard to identifying the Gajabahu of the Sila^-padUMram with the first of 
the name in Mahavam^a there have been considerable opposition based chiefly 
on the unreliability of names and dates in the Mahavam^a. Professor 
Geiger’s researches have contributed largely to strengthen this identification 
while the researches of Dr. Hultzsch himself go to establish the general 
reliability of the chronicle in the latter part although he does put in a note of 
caution, that his demonstration of the reliability of a number of dates does not 
necessarily involve bis conviction that all the dates are alike reliable. The 
researches of both these scholars show that as far as there are outside checks 
available the dates appear to stand the test. In respect of others there are 
no such and in regard to some of these there are apparent inconsistencies. 
Admitting the force of all this, it would still stand to reason to consider that 
a monkish chronicler is not likely to fall into a bad blunder in respect of the 
name of a king who lived about 130 years before his time. The very silence 
of the Buddhist chronicle in regard to Gajabahu’s Indian tour and his 
subsequent doings in religion which according to these chroniclers would be 
heretical in the extreme, seem to inspire confidence in the identification. 
We are not left . altogether to this negative surmise. The Singhalese 
chronicles of Ceylon form a distinct group by themselves and, though 
availing themselves of the earlier chronicles in ample measure, still 
embody traditions from other sources. Professor Geiger ® finds ‘ it is 
remarkable to note what they (Singhalese chronicles) relate in agree- 
ment over the reign of Gajabahu’. They relate that he invaded India 
to recover the Ceylonese carried off on a previous invasion by the Oholas.- 
He returned bringing with him a colony of Tamil settlers, the alms-bowl 
of the Buddha and had brought also the foot ornaments of Pattini Devi, 
etc. * The general circumstances of the Ohola kingdom at the time would 
make these achievements possible. The accounts of foreign writers, the 
conclusions drawn from Tamil literature and an examination of the finds of 
Boman coins, etc., would point to the same conclusion. 

There has, so far, been no reason shown against this except a vague 
disinclination to accept what the actual evidence leads up to. The late Mr. 
Yenkayya would refer to the fifth century A.D., the period of the Sangam, 
while he admitted that the best period of Tamil literature was the second and 
third century A.l). Others have followed with very much less show of argu- 
ment in their favour. Mr. L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai would refer the twin epic 
8ilctppciidhik3,fo/in-Mctni'iueh}Mlcii to the eigth century a.d. on astronomical 

1 Ancient India, by S. K., pp. 363-6. 

s Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa, translated by E. M, Coomarasami, p. 103. 

s Of. Ancient India aboye, pp. 364 and 365. 
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grounds and would find support in the Abhidana Ohintdmani (^angam publi-^f**^ 
cation) in regard to G-ajabahu being the surname of one of the contemporary ' 
Ceylon rulers. This is not supported by any one of the chronicles of Ceylon 
so far examined. Till more positive evidence is brought against it this may 
be reckoned a mile-stone in Tamil literature and South Indian History. 
There is a body of literature which can well be exploited along with the 
works of the classical geographers with very good results. This period of 
national vitality and literary efflorescence , passed into decayed national 
sentiment and literary decadence about the beginning of the fourth century 
which finds its echo in the MahavarpiSa as well. This corresponds to the 
state of things both in the Dekhan and Northern India, in both of which 
alike there is a haze of uncertainty in regard to this very period. 

Drom out of this haze there shines forth an unlocked for gleam of light. 

Dor this again we are indebted to the Mahavarp^a. In the reign of Dut^aga- 
mani (101 b.c. to 77 B.o.) the king called together a vast assembly of Bhikkus 
from various Buddhist centres. Among them we find mention of a place 
called Pallavabogga, placed in the narrative between Kasmira and Alasanda, 
the City of the Yonas. Immediately after this comes the monastery by the 
road of the Vindhyan forest mountains. Professor Geiger seems inclined to 
locate this Alasanda in the Paroponisus or the Hindu Eush, but we have to 
look for it rather on this side of the mountains into India. Bearing in mind 
that it is not safe to infer from the order of statement the geographical loca- 
tion of places, it will still be permissible to locate this somewhere about- 
Sindh in which region there were Alexandrias enough, Karachi itself being 
among them, and Kandahar. The location of the Pallavabogga in this loca- 
lity is in keeping with the fact that about a.d. 130 the Andhra King Gota- 
miputra claims to have defeated the Pallavas along with the §akas and 
Yavanas. A little later, about a.d. 150 Eudradaman had a Pallava minister 
Snvisaka according to the Junagadh Inscription of Eudradaman.* It was 
from this position that they were moving gradually south-eastwards till at 
the time of the break up of the Andhra Power they are found in the region 
of Guntur. When the Dekhan power of the Andhras went to pieces about 
the middle of the^third century a.d. these found themselves the heirs of the 
eastern part, as the Chfilukyas became heirs of the western. Of these two 
the Pallavas seem to have made good their position earlier so that Samudra- 
gupta, in the course of his conquests, found them a well -settled power on his 
borders, Yuvamaharaja Vishnugopa of Kanchi figuring in his Allahabad 
Pillar inscription of about a.d. 350, while there is no mention of the Chaluk- 
yas at all. With this ruler the Pallavas come into a prominence which they 
maintained unbroken for a period of about four centuries, when they split up 
into a number of principalities which get easily swallowed up in the rising 


1 pp. 16 and 16 of Venkayya’e Pallavas, S.I.A’s pamphlets : The Pallavas. 
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empire of the Cholas. This period of Pallava ascendency is one of very great 
importance in the history of India. We are none the less left, for this 
important period, with only two mile-stones of anything like a reliable 
character. The one is the age of Tirugnana Sambhanda and the other of 
Tirumangai Alvar. When all available material is thoroughly exploited it 
will be possible to look forward to more. 

One remarkable feature, however, is that in the Sangam literature so 
called there is not the faintest echo of anything that will give a hint of this 
Pallava ascendency. The only name at all answering to that of the Pallava 
is that of the Tondaman IJandirayan of Kanchi, the story of whose origin 
is echoed in a tenth century inscription tracing the Pallava genealogy to the 
Mahahharata hero Alvattaman through a Naga Princess. This circum- 
stance alone would refer this literature as a whole to a period anterior to 
Vishnugopa of Kanchi. Well preserved tradition and some of the hymns of 
Sambandha ' himself couple the name of Sambandha with one Siruttondar 
who took a prominent part in the destruction of the Ghalukya capital Vatapi 
about A.D. 640 by the Pallava Narasimhavarman I. Appar was an elder 
contemporary of Tirugnana Sambhanda and these are two of the Tevaram 
hymners, SundaramSrti being the other. It is possible to group others 
round these, and thus mark out a body of literature as belonging to this 
age. This is Mr. P. Sundaram Pillai’s mile-stone. 

There is another mile-stone hardly less important, but one which had not 
received the attention that it deserved of the late lamented scholar. This is 
Tirumangai Alvar. In his decad on the Vishnu temple Ashtahujam at 
Kanchi he refers to a Vairamegha who received the submission ‘ of the ruler 
of the people of Tondaimandalam and whose army lay around the city of 
Kanchi.’’ The late Mr. Venkayya’s reference to this seems but a half- 
hearted adrnission that this personage can be no other than the Bash^a- 
klita Pantidurga Vairamegha for whom, according to Dr. Fleet, there is only 
one date a.d. 756 available. He was overthrown by his rmcle soon after. 
It is his attack upon Kanchi under the last great Pallava ruler Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla that brought about the downfall of their ascendency in the 
South. 

There are thus three landmarks which we have noted before the 
age of the Ghola ascendency in the South for which there is abundant 
material in the shape of inscriptions recently read and published. It is the 


1 Q<5fHffirLl.L_ro 

pGs^tDtrirum asroiojQexK^L-j 

uuiq-s^Qaj 

dpibuis^E^ ^L3{ipes>j[ru(Suirir 
(3rd Tirumurai ; Sengattangudi, stanza 10.) 

2 Q^trm’mL^uuirQsm euiBnQinsmir 

Ljiusjrf ^ir^^shrBearJ 

, . . ♦ (PeriyatirumoUi viii. 10«) 


age antecedent to A.D. SOO that lacks those outstanding features which 
would make historical investigation a matter neither of great difficulty nor of 
uncertainty. Even in regard to these three there is a considerable volume of 
doubt and dissent arising from various causes. While the late Mr. Venkayya 
was quite prepared to admit that the Augustan Age of Tamil Literature may 
be referred to the second and third centuries of the Christian era, he would 
refer the epic Silap^adhikaram—Mmimekhalm to the fifth-century A.P. 
Mr. Swamikkannu Pillai would bring these to the seventh or eighth century 
A.i>. on the basis of the astronomical data furnished by the works in question. 
Whatever may be the final verdict on the question in regard to this 
epic in particular, three independent lines of investigation would agree to 
the period indicated by me, the second century a.d. and a part of the third, 
as the period of ^angam literature so called. These are the results of my own 
investigations and those of the late Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai in the said 
literature, and give a picture of South Indian politics which could, from the 
known historical circumstances, be ascribed to that age and to none else. A 
study of the classical geographers and the Mahavaipla itself would support 
this position so far as they bear upon this matter.^ Mr. Sewell’s investigation 
on the coin-finds in South India show that a very brisk trade was carried on 
between this part of India and the Eoman Empire from the foundation of 
the Empire to the days of Nero a.d. 68, and continued, though much less 
briskly, to the days of Oaracalla a.d. 217. Its cessation after this date can 
be accounted for by the disruption of the kingdoms of the south, as well as 
that of the Andhra. As against a general ■ volume of evidence of this 
tendency it will be unjudicial to urge a single detail of a negative character 
where the chances of error are greater. 

In regard to the second landmark there seems a fair unanimity of agree- 
ment though it is based partly on tradition ® of no higher authority than 
others of the kind. There is so far no valid reason to doubt it both from all 
that is now known of the general character of the period and of the special 
features since brought to notice, though much of the argument in Mr.. 
Sundaram Pillai’s thesis has become out of date. 

' 1 Vida Ancient India ^ pp. 70-74. 

3 eaiL^Lfeo^ffi 

Qjfrareojsjrif ^<sssfr/r^^ aieoiff^stsgi. 

■df/iStsirefBp ipoxreaiufss jTirfi«rL« 60 >*uJir Qir(y^iBp(^etr 
Qeit^IrQssfrasar® 

Quir^ictrffiSp 

(SurrpjSeai&^pgi 

eFGsareoiatoIrpm Qu(§tiiir^js pirtas^iu Qu^fasirpp , 

ua^L^ea)u.iu (jgu-wrtiJuSfiBrjju mppmeto/r 

ffgAru(^eiff Qia(^ikp^eff-p isiuuLfpQf^r. 

(OyifliDL^. Ljffirfsrm. 23, 24.) 
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In regard to the third there have been criticisms of various kinds, bnt the 
conclusion has so far remained unshaken. Some of these criticisms happen 
to illustrate very ■well what historical research should not be, and I may be 
excused if I mention one or two of them. There is a passage in Tirumangai 
Alvar’s ^iriyatirumadal which reads : — 

euirnTF/T Qjfr<swsij^^ 

Q^rriosouuQQjfTi^ — 

Quinriu QLDsn&oirQLnfri^uju Qu(^ihQ^(i^QQj 
^(TiTfrit ^^ss/TGOek J6^(?zj/r0)0/r 

QSjiirrr iflssi^is^i—u ulIljtQ&t. 

* Vasavadatta of the fine bodice, well known of all, relinquishing all her great 
wealth, went away, on the high way, with the garland-shouldered and 
manacle-footed prince, her lover. All in the town, alas ! laughed at her in 
derision.’ 

From this statement of the Alvar regarding Vasavadatte a ready 
inference, though not unnatural, is drawn that the Alvar must have been 
posterior to Subhandhu the author of the romance Vasavadatta. This 
implies two presumptions neither of which is true. The first is that the 
story of Vasavadatta’s elopment is accessible only in Subhandhu’s VasavadattS, 
and the other i^ that the Alvar drew from that source. Till both of 
these can be substantiated by adequate reasoning or by positive evidence 
they will have to be ruled out of court as of no value in regard to the 
Alvar’s date. The Pai9aci Brhatakatha, variously ascribed to the first, fourth 
and fifth centuries contained the story. There is a Tamil version of it which 
is probably a translation, also regarded an early work. Kalidasa knew of 
this and regarded the affair of such folklore importance that he ascribes 
it as an attribute to the old townsmen of Avanti ^ in the BCeghaduta. 

b 

cs ‘O 'O 

CS NO 

qoq|cf ii 


1 PrapyavantTnudayanakatha kSvida gramavrddhan , 
PnivoddMstam anusarapuilm ‘ ^tlviSa lAm Visalam 
Svalplbliute sucIiaritaplLalG gvarginamgamgatmam 
Sgsaihpunaih b-itamiva divah kantimat kliandam ekam 

Pradb-yCtasyapriyaduHtaram Vatsa rajotra jabri 
Haimantaladruraa vanam abbatatra tasyaiva ragnah 
AtrSd-bbrantab kila nalagixih^stambba mutpatyadarpa- 
DitySgantlinrainayafei janoyatra bandbtlnabbigfiab. 
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34. 5l^cI5q 5f^ i 

NO ^ ^ 

fjicffs ^ff ; b 

va cs 

f^®?I55flTft?cf37 HcqiSl^q? 1 

NO 

f^riFrr^irqfrf sTJfrgw « 

, CS f> 

There are Kshem§ndra*s and Somadeva’s versions in Sanskrit of the Brhat- 
katha of eleventh and twelfth centuries not to speak of the Nepal version re« 
cently brought to light. Mr. Narasimhachar has recently brought to notice 
a reference to a Sanskrit South Indian version of an early Ganga King, 
Durvinita by name.^ There is besides the traditional vogue of a striking in- 
cident like this. From which of these sources did the Alvar draw and what is 
there in the reference itself to indicate the clue ? On the face of it, it seems 
impossible to point to any particular source or draw any definite inference. 
Yet a definite inference is actually drawn and put forward in quite a ponti- 
fical fashion. As this critic does not show himself to be possessed of the 
fundamental qualification of a critic, an understanding of the positions 
criticized, it is not worth while to pursue the matter further. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, who did me the honour of sending an advance 
proof copy of his paper in the journal of the South Indian Association, 
would date the Alvar a quarter of a century later, on an examination of the 
horoscopic details available for the Alvar. The results arrived at by him are 
vitiated by two defects : (1) the horoscopic details are of no more authenticity 
than other details as they are taken from the same sources, (2) his results 
do not give all the available dates during the possible centuries. Hence the 
results cannot yet he accepted as final. There seems no objection, however, 
to ascribing him to the eighth century of the Christian era. 

In spite of differences concerning details there is a concensus of opinion 
in regard to the period, that is, the eighth century a.d. for this Alvar. This 
gives us the third mile-stone so far. 

The next mile-stone worth noting here is the age of Mandalapurusa, 
the author of the Suddmaninigantu. He calls himself a disciple of 
Guuabhadra and states that he composed the work using the material both 
in the Divakaram and Pingalandai to provide a work easier for learners. 

U(orflm(^LDn'L^^ ^tsGiffQtuQuaeO 

LfsQi^^w Quire^eij^ Quir^^fr€Gsf} 

u^^jrQesrisJsi^ QufrioQ}frmQ^rrSi>eo 

@<5U/r L6lir€mQihQ<an€mL^ ^iu€)S(oS>s QjeoCS&jrrifQsLlu. 


1 Mr. N. 'woBld I’efer the plate in question to the sixth century a.k : Sahdayatarakarena,. 
devahharatl — nibaddha. Yaddakathena, etc. JBAS (1913), 389. 

f 
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QjQ^Qpmp ^Qid^iTihQurred (SOisupj^utSliEi se\)(BioS)^psk^^ 

^0im(^€fr Qu/r^^Quo/r/r/B^LL 6iSl0;3sgiB^ssrssB(k 

^0ihp<5s>ei} iBeoQ<s)}fT(T(^pp iJlajihiSlL^rr QirBsruOpemessBp 
JsuneO^ir^Q ^^ULfs^ Ljirirmr(^Qs=uuQpfrm 
UJTiBjS^ird uessfliE^Losm L^eoeum(^Q(5sr, 

This Gunabhadra, Mr. T. S. Kuppasami Sastri has shown to be a con- 
temporary of the Eashtrakuta king Akalavarsa Krishna II by extracts from 
Jaina works. Dr. Fleet has noted that the earliest synchronous date for 
this monarch is a.d. 888 and the latest a.b. 911-2. A Sanskrit commentary 
on Gunabhadra’s Atmanusasana describes him as the preceptor of Krishna II 
when Yuyaraja. Gunabhadra finished his Uttarapurana in the year Pingala 
coupled with Saka 820 with a date falling in a.d. 897. This is probably 
the work referred to in the penultimate line of the last verse from Mandala- 
purusa quoted above. It leaves no doubt then that the Krishnaraya referred 
to in the following is this Akalavarsa Krishna II of the Eastrakuta dynasty. 

ussiL^LOius (^ppQufr^th ussh^lol^ OiDfr^/Saon ^irm 
lLSG3LJ2<9^fS SU.m^QpiT(S{T(r^ LDmm'iTiL^(SSTm 

Qsuf^LDmesrir (Sjjeififrw^ikfSfr&r/rm Q^lLu^bst jin'iumtoiaaQuw p 
QsfrsaL^LDL^ QtDB^^O^ireOu eueiDirujfr^ QsirQppeOfrQiD, 

MaiKjalapurusa and the ^udamaninighanta may thus be referred to 
A.D. 900 or thereabouts, and the Divakaram and Pingalandai to a period 
considerably anterior to this. 

Passing on to the period of Chola ascendency, we have a number of 
historical dates and facts to mark our path ; but so far as these come into 
touch with literature they are neither too many nor too definite. The period 
of Kandaradittan Chola, who is counted among the ^aiva devotees is known 
to be between a,d. 950 and 972. The next landmark would, however, be the 
Virasoliyam which was composed daring a.d. 1063-1070, with a commentary 
following close upon this. In the next reign and during the second decade 
of the next century was composed the Kalingattupparani of Jayangondan. 
Adiyarkunallar must have followed soon after, and following him come Ottak- 
kiittan in the period covered by the reign of Kulottnnga II and Rajaraja II. 
There is good ground for holding that Kamban and Pugalendi flourished in 
the same period as well. The reign of Enlottunga III is marked by the pro- 
duction of the Tamil Grammar Nannul in about a.d. 1202. 

These would he quite enough landmarks for starting a systematic arrange- 
ment of the literary and historical material available for South Indian 
history, and there is great deal of room for useful and unostentatious 
work in this direction. There is absolutely no reason for fanatical assertions 
and contradictions in an enquiry like this which ought to foster a judicial 
habit of mind more than anything else. This discipline is sufficient recom- 
pense for the time and trouble that may be bestowed upon it, provided the 
work be carried out on an organized plan. 
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THE MNEMONIC VALUE OE THE 
NAMES OF THE INDIAN 
MUSICAL SCALES 

By THi Eev. Edwabd P. Eiob, b.a.^ 

Thebe is an interesting fact about the seventy-two scales of Hindu music 
which seems to be less known than it ought to be. I have seen no refe- 
rence to it in any English book ; . and Mr. Box Strangways in his recent 
elaborate treatise on ‘ JUhe Music of ffindustan 'is as silent on the subject 
as his predecessors. I have, therefore, thought it tvorth recording in the 
pages of the journal of the Mythic Society, whence it may reach others 
interested in the subject. 

The fact that I refer to is that the names of the Scales, as used at 
least in South India, have a mnemonic value, so that from the mere 
name of a scale one is able to state its place in the list and the musical 
intervals of which it consists. 

The mnemonic system is that known as the Ka-ta-pa-yddi Sanhlvya, 
which gives a numerical value to the consonants of the Sanskrit alphabet. 
It is familiar to epigraphists, being used sometimes in the dating of inscrip- 
tions. It is also used in treatises on Astronomy and Astrology, and to 
mark the leaves of manuscripts. The rule is given in the following 
$'&tra : — 

Kddi-nma tddi-mm pddi-pmeJia yddyashtau 
ftyaJcsJ^araniin ctflikihi anh^ndm vafnvitQ yaUh 
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that is -.—‘iBeginning from Tea count nine, from ia nine, fromjjt* five, and 
from ya eight ; this gives the numerical values of the letters, v?hioh must 
be read backwards.’ It results in the following scheme, — each number being 


represented by any of 

the letters below it : 





1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 
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kh 

g 

gh 

B 

c 

oh 

j 

jh 

n 

t 

th 

d 

dh 
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th 
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dh 

n 
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Pfi 

b 

bh 

m 






y 

r 

1 

V 


sh 

s 

h 

[1] 



In every case the first consonant of a word gives the unit, the second 
gives the figure in the tens column, and so on, the numbers being read 
from right to left. To illustrate it from the List of Musical Scales 
‘given below, — ' 

in Eamk&ngi, /i = 1, n = 0; value 01 = 1 

in Ifatakaptiya n =0, t = 1 ; value 10 

in (Sarasingi s = 7, r = 2 ; value 27 

In conjunct letters the general rule is for the consonant last sounded to be 
the only one counted. In this respect, however, there is an unfortunate 
irregularity in the List of Scales. Nos. 2, 17, 46 conform to the rule ; but in 
Nos. 16, 48, 54, 57 and 68, ih.e first consonant is the one reckoned. It would 
not be difficult to replace these names by others conforming to the usual 
practice. 

As the palatal nasal n is not used except in combination with another 
consonant, it follows that the dental n is the only practicable representative 
of zero. Hence all the names of which zero is the unit figure (10, 20, 30, etc.) 
must begin with N. Or conversely, every word beginning with n must 
represent a multiple of 10. Also all the names from 1-9 must have n as 
their second consonant, as zero is required in the tens column. 

Although 2 can be represented by IsJi, th, ph or r, yet r ia by far the 
most common of these consonants. Hence we find it as the second consonant 
in all the names in the list from 21-29 ; and also as the first consonant in all 
pamies of which 2 ia the unit (12, 22, 32, 42, etc). 

Now, as the Scales are arranged systematically, each variable interval 
being in turn given first in its smallest character and then in its larger ones, 
the 'f^hole seventy-two names fall into twelve sets of six each ; and also into 
two sets of thirty-six each, which last exactly correspond to one another. 
It follows that to know the name of a Scale is to know not only its place in 
the complete list, but also the arrangement of its intervals. 

It will be seen that this mnemonic value of the names answers the same 
purpose as the Glefi and the Key Signature in European music. If a series 
of notes is written down in staff notation, the singer does not know in which 
of at least sixty different ways it is to be sung, until he is told in which of 
fifteen possible heys and in which of the four common clefs it is written 



These are, therefore, given at the beginning of the Kne. Similarly in Indian 
music, if a series of notes is written down in Sa-ri-ga-ma notation, it may be 
stmg in a large variety of ways, until we know the Scale (melalcarta or 
milajanya) ; and this is given by the mnemonic. 

It is only fair to add that, as far as I can learn, very little nse is made of 
this mnemonic value of the names; and indeed it seems to be unknown 
to most Indian singers. Very few Indian singers are acquainted with the 
theory of Music. They learn the rdgas and their miircchanas by ear and 
repetition, just as most people ordinarily pick up an air by hearing it sung 
and singing it over and over, and are quite unable to expound its structure. 
Hence it is the name of the rdga, and not the name of the scale, that is given 
at the head of a piece of Indian music. 
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BHUTA WORSHIP IN THE WEST COAST 

Some of the simple innocent folks on the west coast believe in the manifold 
activities of the Bhutas (imaginary devils) in causing distress to them ; and 
in order to propitiate such creatures temples are dedicated to them on Ru-iflll 
knolls generally far away from human habitations. Such shrines usually 
consist of square shaped mud buildings having four, sided gable roofs. 
The shrine, therefore, is a square hall with practically nothing in it. But 
some Bhiita temples are oblong shaped with a small thatched portico in 
front. The following is a description of one such on a rise near Malleswar 
(ten miles north of Kudremukh) in Mysore Province. Some quaint observ- 
ances prevail in this locality in connection with the , Bhuta worship and 
they also will be detailed below. 

The temple at Malleswar is an oblong hall, 20 ft. x 12 ft. with two 
entrances on the east and north sides. About twenty feet in front of the 
temple (i.e. on the east side) there are two upright stumps of wood, three 
feet , high, driven into the ground two yards apart. Just beyond the 
enclosure on the east side are two little sheds containing each a wooden 
seat raised on four small bamboo supports. All these ];iave an enclosure, 
like a temple jjraMram on a miniature scale. (Fide sketch, figs. 1-3.) 

Inside this Bhuta temple I noticed three wooden, seats one facing east 
and the other two the north point of the pompaaa and having each a 
sword planted on them in the centra. Figs. 4 Ahd 5. These are the 
places for the deities which require propitiation once a year during the 
month of Vaiyasi (May). The three bell-metal vigrahas that represent the 
deities are named Ishta-Devatai, Eodamanthayi, and EuJchilanthayL They 
are in the custody of the pujari and are brought to the temple only during 
the special puja in Vaiyasi. During this worship the IsMa-Devata takes the 
eastern facing seat and the latter two are made to occupy the northern seats. 
The expense of the worship works up to about Bs. 100, and forty-eight 
houses share this expense. Each house contributes' two kuduthai (a small 
measure) of oil, one holaga of rice (ten seers), three cocoanuts, twenty-five 
plantain fruits and two annas in cash. 

The granting of relief from any distress already affecting the people is 
accomplished through the tfiedium of three ‘ Hambathravas ’ (a set of low 
caste people) of Mala village in the South Canara District. They are obliged 
tp be present on the oocsisioii ais they receive gold bangles for their trouble 



once a year. They arrive punctually on the evening of the special worship 
day. Two of them take an active part while the third constitutes the helper. 
The former bathe, paint themselves with saffron coloured arsenical paint, 
and put on the jewels and the leg ornaments (Gaggare, fig. 6) belonging to 
/ the temple. Imm diately with the permission of the devotees they start the 
' show, and allow themselves to be possessed by the devils. Each one takes 
up a five pointed lighted torch in each hand, dances about and tries to burn 
his head with the flames. They are, however, forbidden to do so by the 
devotees, and are further requested to name their (devotees) faults. The 
two then remove the torches from their heads, and after sitting on the two sliort 
wooden stumps in front of the temple they proceed to question the misdeeds 
; ' of the devotees done during the year. Then the devotees beg of them to be 
V excused and promise to set matters straight. The ‘ Hambathravas ’ also 
‘ Darsikas ’ say ‘Aye’ to this, and then drink the tender cocoanuts 
f supplied to them. Immediately they are dispossessed of the devilish inspira- 
£ tion. Eor their trouble the two chief actors get Es. 3 while the helper gets 
^?:lpothing. 

After spending the whole night on the hillock in this manner, the three 
•k:* Hambathravas ’ return to their homes the next morning after going the 
/. round of the temple behind the deities who are now mounted and drawn on 
;:;:ihree wooden mlianams representing the tiger, the leopard and the horse — all 
k' painted gaudily and fixed to small planks mounted on four small wheels. 

' The poses of the dummy tiger and the leopard exemplify the quaint notions 
the people of these parts have of such creatures. The annexed sketch has 
k the figure of the leopard (fig. 7). The deities are afterwards removed to the 
' Vhouse of the ^ujari for safe custody. 


. : It is only the male population of the villages round about that partake 

f; in this sort of devil worship. The women folk are forbidden to enter even 
/'the temple precincts lest they should be deprived of their offspring, if any, 
(■ and also made barren from that minute onwards. 

'll'' I was also informed that a similar devil worship takes place at the foot 
|l®f the hillock during Karthikai (November) when the deities are seated on 
|i'Bpecially erected MatcJians and where also the ‘ Hambathravas ’ take their 
|lihare of acting. During GUira-Fournami (the full moon period in the 
'|month of Ohithirai) these three deities are taken on palanquins to the 
J/|amous car festival at Samse. 

..yk The two little sheds located just outside the enclosure of the Bhuta 
temple at Malleswar also have their devil worships on the same night in 
';k:;'Vaiyasi. Seven minor deities (servants of the three major gods mentioned 
,',|;above) are carried by men and stationed on the two little wooden platforms. 
I'f Another set of low class people called the ‘ Pandavas ’ (untouchables), four in 
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patronized by the people and they are paid 7 x 4 annas, i-e. Es. 1-12-0 for 
their trouble. - i 

The people in these wilds believe very much in the workings of the 
devils, so much so that every natural phenomenon is construed to be the 
manifestation of the power of the BhGta. Once I observed a villager suddenly 
stopping in the middle of his morning walk and gazing with awe at the rise 
of two thin columns of misty vapour from wooded ravines. When questioned, - 
he replied that one represented the male'Atta’ (devil) and the other the 
female. Perhaps if he had waited there long enough, I daresay he would 
have seen several of the child ‘ Attas ’ as well. 


P. SAMP AT lYENG-AE. 



FISHING, HUNTING AND FOWLING 

The following notes on the methods of fishing, hunting and fowling in 
vogue in Salem District may be of interest to readers of the Mythic Society's 
Journal^ and I hope that other observers may thereby be induced to record in 
the pages of the Journal the results of their observations of similar practices 
prevailing in other parts of the Madras Presidency* 

There are five kinds of net commonly in use in the 
Pishing district. They are made at home by the Sembadavars 

themselves. 

(1) Siru-valaiy a circular cast-net, conical in shape, and 14' in dia- 
meter. The meshes (fcan or 'eyes ') are J'' wide. Three strands of No. 40 
cotton thread are used to make it. Round the edge of the cone runs a stout 
cord, on which several hundred iron weights are threaded like beads. This 
marginal cord is attached to fifty-one strings, which unite in threes at a dis- 
tance of one foot from the edge. The resulting seventeen cords pass within 
the net through a small ring in the apex of the cone, so that the margin of 
the net can be drawn inwards and upwards at will. In throwing, the upper 
folds of the net are caught up in the right hand, and the lower portion of the 
net is so arranged with the left hand and right elbow, that all the weights 
hang free. It requires some skill to throw it so that the weighted cord strikes 
the surface of the water on a fully extended circle. When the net has sunk 
to the bottom, the fisherman crawls round its edge, and feels for the fish it 
contains by gently patting it. As soon as he catches a fish, he puts it in a 
little net bag c^led sikkal, about 15'^ deep and 20" wide at the bottom, with 
a circular mouth 5" in diameter. This bag he carries in his waist-cord. As 
he proceeds, he folds the margin of the net inwards, and when the margin is 
folded to about 3' from the centre he draws together the seventeen interior 
cords and lifts the net on to the bank, where he turns out the rest of his 
booty. This net is used in both rivers and tanks, in from 2' to 5' of water. 
In it are caught small carp, cat-fish, loach, etc. 

(2) Vendu-valai, used only in rivers when in fresh. It is about 50' 
long and 3' to 4' wide. One edge is weighted with earthen sinkers ; to the 
other floats of Erythrina strictd^ are attached. The mesh is wide, and, 
for weaving the net, three strands of No. 50 thread are used. The net is 


1 Thorny ooral tree (Tamil Kaliyana-mucukku mar am). 
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stretched across the course of the riyer, and three or four fishermen start a 
beat fifty yards or so up-stream ; shouting and striking the water with heavy 
8' poles, they work steadily towards the net, and there secure their prey. 
The fishes caught are similar to those obtained by the first method. 

(3) Ottu-kacchal or Ottuklm-vala% the frame of this net is like a bow, 
the chord of the arc being 3' 8'' long, and the distance from the centre of the 
chord to the centre of the arc 2' 4". The net itself is 4^' deep, and the 
bottom, which is wide, is open. The mesh measures and is made of 
three strands of No. 40 thread. This net is used in shallow water, either 
singly or in pairs. The chord is placed at an angle of 45*" with the bank, and 
small fish are driven into it, by the beating of the water with poles. 
When two nets are used the ends of the chords which are farthest from 
the bank form the apex of a triangle with the bank as the base. When 
fishing with these nets a flat pouch of palmyra cadjdn is substituted for 
the siJckal as a receptacle for the fish caught. 

(4) Sanna-valai, another form of circular cast-net, similar in shape to 
the siru-'oalai, but measuring only 9 in diameter, and without any arrange- 
ment of strings to draw the edges in. The mesh is from knot to knot, and is 
made of strong thread (four strands of No, 20 cotton). The margin is weighted 
with iron plummets, similar to those of the sim-valai, but larger and less 
numerous. This net is used to catch large fish, such as eels, carp, etc., that 
take refuge under a submerged rock. The net is thrown over a rock, and 
the fish are then caught by hand. 

(5) Kavuttu-valai, in shape like the last, but with a mesh of strong 
hemp nearly 3'' square, and with iron plummets as big as limes. It is used 
for netting large fish which would tear the finer nets to shreds. 

The proceeds of the day’s fishing are carried home in a strong circular 
basket of bamboo, slung on one end of the beating pole, the other end being 
counter-weighted with the nets. 

‘A non-professional method of catching fish is sometimes adopted by 
small boys of other castes. When a river is in fresh, a spot is chosen where 
it fiows over rocks. An ordinary loin cloth is tied across one of the mini- 
ature cascades, and its lower edge is raised in such a manner that the fish, in 
trying to leap the fall, drop back into the fold instead of into the water. 

Prawns are caught with the help of bait. The grain of kambu or samai 
is first roasted, and then powdered into flour. This is made into dough balls 
the size of an orange, and the bait is set in a likely spot. Half an hour later 
a siru-valai is thrown over the spot where the baifc is set, and the prawns are 
imprisoned. 

The right to fish in Government tanks is sold annually by auction, 
and the proceeds are credited to Local Punds. Government abolished 
the fees levied on tank fisheries as ^ being extremely complained of by the 
poor/ 





Hunting 


There is no distinct class of professional hunters in the district, but 
many ryots, particularly the MalaiySlis,' Kutumbars and 
Vedars are enthusiastic sMkdris. Stone-built panther traps 
are frequently met with on the Shevaroy and other hills, 'and large cage-like 
monkey traps are common in the plains. Wild pig is hunted all over the 
district and is netted, shot or speared. Near Nangavalli and elsewhere in 
Omalar Taluk, the villagers hold a regular pig hunt once a fortnight ; thirty 
or forty nets of stout rope are set ready, and towards them the boars are 
driven, and when entangled, are shot or speared. Malaiyalis sometimes 
wait in ambush behind screens of leaves for the boars to invade their fields. 
Hares and hedge-hogs are trapped. An ingenious type of hare-trap is used 
on the Paohai-malais. The traps are set at intervals in the hedges between 
the cultivated fields. A glacis of sloping ground is chosen, and the hedge is 
made impenetrable by branches, leaves, and thorns, the foot-path being closed 
by a stile. A number of bamboo splinters about 2' long are planted in two 
parallel rows about 9 ' apart. Each row is about 4' long, and the space be- 
tween forms the only passage through the hedge. Between the rows, at a 
height of about 18' from the ground, are two long poles about 3" in 
diameter, on which are piled some half a dozen stones, each as large as a 
man’s head. These poles are supported at the near end by a moveable cross 
piece-resting on two short stakes. Half-way along the passage between the 
rows of uprights is a little platform of split bamboo, raised an inch or so 
from the ground, and so placed that the hare must tread on it in passing 
through. This platform is connected by wooden levers with the cross piece 
supporting the weighted poles at the near end of the run in such a way that 
the slightest pressure releases the two long poles, and brings down several 
hundred-weight of rock on the unfortunate hare. 

Professional bird-catchers are to be found all over the district. In 

. Hosiir Taluk birds are caught by LambBdis; Dombaras 

ow ing catch parrots for sale and crows for food. In Denkani- 

kota Division birds are trapped by ‘ wandering low caste people called 
Shikaris who speak a conglomeration of Hindustani, Tamil, Telugu, Caaa- 
lese, etc., and resemble Lamb&dis in their dress.’ The KUruvihkSrars of 
Uttankarai Taluk claim kinship with the Marathas, whose language they 
speak. The laws of their caste prohibit them from settling or dwelling in a 
house. In Krishnagiri bird-catching is taken up by Muhammadans, in 
Dharmapuri by Pallis and Lambadis. In Salem a few professional bird- 
catchers are to be found among the Vedars, in Tiruchengodu among the 
Tottiyas, Pallis, Sembadavars and Barbers, in Easipuram among the Koravars. 
The birds most commonly caught are partridges, quails and parrots. A 
favourite method ^ of catching partridges is with the help of a cow or bull 
trained for the purpose. As soon as a group of partridges is located, the 


I In Hoatx and UttAiikarai, 
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hird-oatoher approaches them, concealing himself as he goes behind his cow 
which grazes unobtrusively close up to the birds. In this way the bird, 
catcher is enabled to fix a low net all round the space on which the birds 
are feeding. When the circle is complete, the birds are started, and run 
full tilt at the nets. Some bird-catchers use an elaborate framework of reeds 
and bamboo, with an ingenious arrangement of slip-knot loops into which 
the birds, in trying to escape, must inevitably thrust their heads. For 
partridges use is sometimes^ made of a decoy bird, which is taught to utter 
its natural cry when its owner whistles. The decoy bird is placed in a cage 
in the forest, and concealed with leaves, and nets are arranged round the 
cage in such a manner as to fall as soon as the cage is touched. When the 
decoy bird utters its cry, other partridges or quails come flocking round to 
attack the intruder, and are promptly netted. Sometimes ’ a cage with three 
compartments is used ; in the middle compartment is the decoy bird ; each 
of the other two is left open, but closes as soon as a wild bird enters. A 
third method is to spread nets on the ground, and cover them with earth 
and grain ; the birds in picking up the grain are entangled in the nets. Or 
again ® the bird-catcher conceals himself in a thick bush, and strews the 
ground around him with grain ; while the birds are picking up the grain, he 
deftly covers them with a bamboo basket, 3' or 4' in diameter. Birds are 
sometimes* limed by the placing in wells which they frequent of sticks 
smeared with the milky juice of the Ficus religiosa. 


NOTES ON MUNI WORSHIP AND ON WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

The worship of small conical stones under the vague name of Muni, 
M«nl Worshi Muni-appan, Munisvara, etc., is common in South India. 

The cult in SsIappSdi Fort, at the confluence of the Toppur 
River with the Eaveri in Salem District, may be taken as a type. The 
god and his attendants are represented by twenty-two stones, arranged in 
the form of a square. On the western side is the Muni himself, repre- 
sented by a conical stone about six inches high, decorated with a red spot, 
and surmounted with a semicircular hoop (prahhavali) about eight inches 
in height. Two smaller stones of similar shape, one on either side of the 
Muni represent attendants; two little flat stones in front serve as altars 
for offerings. The south side of the square is marked by a line of seven 
little stones, the north side by a line of five, the former representing the 
ladies of the Court (Kannimar) and the latter the men. At each corner 
of the square and in line with the maidens and courtiers is a large stone ; 
these four stones are called ‘gate-keepers’. Opposite the Muni on the 


iKrishnag^ri and Denkani-k3ta. 
9 DhamapTO, 


s Tiruoliengadu. 
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eastern side are two small stones which represent guards, and a little in 
advance of these, on the northern side, is a large stone called Ondi-Virappan 
who is apparently the Minister, Oommander-in- Chief and general factotum 
of the Muni. ^ Behind the Muni is a group of spears, swords, chains, 
scythes, etc., of curious design; behind the maidens is a row of earthen- 
ware horses, and behind the five courtiers (who by the way are said to 
represent the five elements) is a similar row of human and equine figures. 
The horses are supposed to be ridden by the Muni when he wishes to 
roam abroad. The Muni has a great reputation as a dispenser of justice. 
When anything is lost, the loss is reported to the Muni. Litigant parties 
resort to the spot and extinguish burning camphor, or decapitate a sheep 
or goat, and pray the Muni to curse the party that is in wrong. A sheep 
or a goat is killed and hung by its hind legs to an adjoining tree, and the 
guilty party will contract beUy«ache and confess his sins. Blowers of MlvarrCy 
arali or tuJasi are placed on the head of the Muni ; if they fall off on the 
right it is a good omen, if it fall to the left bad*lac£will follow. 

The study of weights and measures is not merely a matter of admini- 
stration or commercial importance, but may sometimes 
prove to be of scientific value from an ethnographic, as 
well as from a historical point of view. Hitherto, in South 
India^ local practice seems to have withstood with some success all official 
attempts at uniform standardization. With the improvements in com- 
munication effected by railways, local varieties and anomalies will, no 
doubt, ultimately disappear, but they will die hard, partly on account of the 
innate conservatism of human nature, and partly because it is profitable to 
the middleman to buy on one system and sell on another. 

An interesting feature in local practice is the employment of different 
units of weight or capacity for different articles of commerce. The following 
instances, culled at random in Salem District, may serve to illustrate this. 

Medicines are not usually sold either by measure or weight. In 
Uttankarai Taluk, however, powders are sold 

by the palam and ser, oils by the bottle, and' pills by 
number. Pills range in size from a mustard-seed to black-gram or pepper. 
Scent is sold in the north of the district by goldsmiths’ weight, and 
medicines too in Hosar Taluk, but the kmtdumani is not used. Elsewhere 
scent is sold by the tola. 


Weights and 
Measures 


special articles 


1 This arrangement is aubjeot to infinite variety. For instance, the ‘ Oourt^ of Vennanksdi- 
Muni-appan, near Salem on the Omalur Boad, is represented by thirty-one stones in all. Muni 
appan himself is a large stone abojnt nine inches high with a brick as altar in front of one of 
it ; on his (proper) left is a Manthiri and four attendants, on his right four attendants. The 
right side of the square is formed by seven Kannlmar and the left by seven Virakkarans and 
the fourth aide by ai^c Munnadiyans, At Branapuram Kottai-Muni-appan’s assemblage has only 
fourteen stones, viz. three Munlsvaras, seven KannimSr, on the proper right, three Munis on th§ 
one ^unnadi^an |n fronf. 
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Merchants purchase ghee by measure from the ryots and retail it in 
bazaars by weight {palam, ser and visa). One reason for this is that, when 
fresh, ghee is liquid, but when kept for some time, it partially solidifies. In 
Eirishnagiri villagers sell ghee by the ser measure, eleven and a quarter of 
which weigh a maund ; small bamboo measures called sdlai are used, six of 
which make a s§r. In some villages of the southern taluks ghee is sold in 
small earthen vessels containing one-quarter mdnam called soppu, thirty-two 
of which make one hudam. 

Jaggery is purchased from the ryots by the ball {urmdai) which weighs 
about one viss. In wholesale dealing, however, it is weighed by the seer and 
potM or maund, and also, like tamarind in Salem Taluk, by the sattai of ten 
and a half maunds. Tamarind is usually sold with or without seeds, by the 
viss retail, and wholesale by the maund, mutiai (ten mannds), poiAi or sattm. 
In some parts it is sold wholesale by the basket and retail by the ball. Vege- 
tables are sold wholesale by the basketful, retail by the heap (kUr), generally 
from one to three pies’ worth at a time. The retail dealers will buy a 
basketful for say four annas, and divide its contents into as many heaps 
as will bring him five annas. Potatoes are sold by the viss and maund, and 
usually weighed by the velli-kol. ^ Areca-nnt is sold wholesale by maunds, 
retail by measures ; hetel-leaf by the handle. In Salem and Tiruchengodn a 
bundle contains 200 leaves, in Attnr only 100. Plantain leaves are sold by 
the adukku (pile) of five, the kauli of ten and the bundle of 200. Tobacco 
is sold by the ‘ handful ’, of which one hundred make up a pottu. Green 
chillies are sold by the mdnam, and not by weight, except in Hosur. Oofifee 
beans are sold by Malaiyalis by old measures, twenty-five of which go to a 
maund. A tukhu (lift) of fifty palams is used in the sale of castor seeds. 
A tukhu of eighty palams is the standard for selling gram pods. These are 
also sold by the sddu of sixteen vallams and Jcothdni Of six sddu. Coriander is 
sold by the pdtti, or the square plot of ground on which the plants are grown. 
Loose flowers for garlands are sold by measure •, when strung they are sold 
by the mar (fathom). Chalam stalks are sold by the swmai, a bundle which 
is tied with eight feet of rope. Paddy straw is reckoned by the quantity 
of grain it has yielded. One pothi of paddy would give ten to fifteen bundles 
of straw. Salt, milk, and oil are usually sold by grain measure. Salt is also 
purchased by the muttai of 100 measures, or by the bag of ten maunds. In 
small quantities it is often bartered. Milk and kerosine oil are often sold 
by the bottle. In Salem Taluk gingelly oil is sold by the odai of 14 Madras 
measures. 

P. J, EICHAKDS, 


r A beam balance manipnlated on a principle similar to that of a steel(far^ 
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HISTOEIOAL ACCOUNT OF THE INDIAN 
BKANCH OF THE BOUKBON FAMILY 


[Uote . — Many people may not be aware of tbe existence of a branch of the illnstrions Bourbon 
family in India, And yet it is a fact that, at Bhopal, there are members of the family which gave 
kings to I’rance, Spain and the two Sicilies and which, in Louis XI V’s time, was the most powerful 
royal family in Europe. 

The following translation from L^Inde des RajaSj by Louis Eousselet, p, 628 et seg[ will 
prove, I hope, interesting to many readers of our journal, 

A. M. T*] 

^DuBrna the reign of the great and illustrious Emperor Akbar between 
the years 3657 and 1559 there arrived at the Moghul Court of Delhi a European 
by name John Philip Bourbon of NavarreJ a Frenchman by birth who claimed 


1 The following is the account given by Sbahzad Musseah of his family to Major-Genl. Sir John 
Malcolm* A Memoir of Central India^ Tom, II, p. 341, note, 

‘ John Bourbon came from Pari, or Bevi (probably Paris or Berni in France) in Europe to 
Hindustan, during the reign of Akbar and going to Delhi, was employed in the service of that 
prince. After the death of John Bourbon, the king particularly distinguished his son Alexander 
Bourbon, who was entrusted with the charge of the gate of the palace of the Begums. This 
charge was continued in the family to the time of Furadea Bourbon, about the time that the king 
(Nadir Shah) destroyed Shahjehanabad (Delhi) and the ruin of the Empire bad taken place. 
Furadee Bourbon also left this wicked world, leaving a son, Salvador Bourbon, who, viewing the 
events with disgust and sorrow, left Delhi, and came to reside at Narwar. As all the rajahs and 
princes of Hindustan were aware of his having been distinguished by the royal service and favour, 
he was treated with much consideration and respect, and lived at Narwar in great ease. No 
other man of consequence (foreigner I suppose) remains, in whoso family can be traced the 
possession of an Imperial Jahgir, Shirghar, etc. Near Gwalior was the Jahgir of Bhoba, my 
ancestor, commonly known as the Nawab 3\Iusseab Eago Khan, My father Enayat Musseah 
(Shoshur Bourbon) was born at Gwalior. Although Europeans without number have flocked to 
Hindustan since the arrival of John Bourbon, yet our family has not intermarried with any of 
tixem except two and they were nobles in their own tribes, and also mansubdars (which oons^tutes 
nobility in India) of the Moghul Empire j the one a Frenchman, and the other an Armenian of the 
Boman Catholic, otherwise our religion* 

*In the year that Colonel Kamak and Popun (Camao &Popham) took Gwalior (in 1778—79) the 
Bajah of Narwar had treacherously seized and murdered Bhoba and our other relations, and 
possessed himself of their property. At the time the fort was taken, my father, on account of the 
above calamity, was residing there, and visited Colonel Kamak, to whom he related the history of our 
family since its arrival in Hindustan and especially of its recent calamity. The Colonel sympathized 
with and comforted my father, gave him a handsome sum of money, a good house for his family, 
and a village in free gift. Some time after this my father came to Bhopal, where he was also 
treated with great kindness and respect. Since the time that the Mahrattas have occupied Gwalior, 
the village has been resumed by them, and lost to my family,* 

These notes have been ooHeoted by Bev, Father Norbert, o. o. who was for many years chaplain 
in Bhopal. — See also Vlnde des BajaSj voyage dans Vlnde centrale •gar Louis Eousselet^ p. 528. 
EariSt Libraire Mdchetie et Cie. 79 Boulevard St, Germain, 1877, 
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to belong to one of the noblest families of that country. He told the Emperor 
that, having been taken captive at sea by Turkish pirates daring a voyage he 
made in company of his preceptor, the family priest, he had been taken a 
prisoner to Egypt. This happened about 1641, when he was fifteen years old. 
Once in Egypt, this young gentleman soon gained by his afifable manners the 
esteem of the sovereign, who took him in his service and gave him a command 
in his army. In a war with the Abyssinians he again was made prisoner. 
His Christian title, his lively intelligence and his great learning soon raised 
him to a high position in this country, and he could, under certain pretexts, 
reach India on one of those Abyssinian vessels, which at that time kept up 
continued relations with the coast of Konkan. Landing at Broach he heard 
of the splendour and magnificence of the court of the Great Moghul, and 
deserting the Abyssinian fleet, he went to Agra and Delhi, where the Emperor 
then kept his court h Akhar, to whom the young European made this 
narrative, was struck by his gracious manner and his vivid intelligence, and 
offered him a command in the army. A little later, he appointed him master 
of the guns and conferred upon him the title of Mansubdar. Loaded with 
honors and wealth. Prince J ohn Philip Bourbon died at Agra, leaving two 
sons, whom he had from a Georgian slave of the country®. The eldest of 
his two sons, Alexander Bourbon,® became the favourite of the Emperor 
Jehangir, who granted him the hereditary charge of Governor of the Royal 
Seraglio and also the important jagir of Sirgarh. 

1 Ool, W, Kincaid, in his historical sketch of the Indian branch of the Bourbon family, gives 
the following account : * In the latter half of the sixteenth century, 1660, John Philip Bottrbon 
of Navarre landed in Southern India. He is said to have been accompanied by two friends 
(both of whom died during the voyage), and his family priest. After some short stay at Madras^ 
in which place the clergyman eventually remained, J. P, Bourbon travelled by sea to Calcutta, 
and after many tedious delays reached the capital of the Moghul. 

^ Presenting himself before the enlightened and liberal Emperor, the Great Akbar, who at 
that time swayed the destinies of the Empire, he told the tale of h^ travels and his misfortunes (for 
the tradition is that he left his country owing to Ms having killed, in a duel, a relative in a hfeh 
place) and laid his sword at the feet of the mighty monarch whose protecMon he claimed. 

When the Emperor learnt that his guest was so intimately connected with the power- 
ful Court of France, being a member of the younger branch of the family of Henry of Navarre 
[who was subsoguently raised to the throne of France in the year 1589 by right of his marriage 
with King Henry Ill’s sister], he treated him with much favour and distinction and so high did 
this young noble rise in Akbar’s estimation that upon him were conferred titles of honour and 
a ilarge Jageer as a suitable maintenance.’ (Henry the Fourth’s claims to the throne of P’ranoe 
were based on his descent from Robert de Clermont, fifth son of Louis IX (Saint Louis) (Note of 
Translator.) 

2 According to the family records John Philip Bourbon married a young Armenian lady, 
named Juliana, who, at that time, was employed as lady doctor and in medical charge of the 
Emperor’s Harem. Tradition tells that this lady Juliana built the first Catholic Church in Agra, 
which is still in existence, and which is said to contain her tomb, and in the precincts of which, 
many members of the family lie buried. I have carefully examined the church but did not find 
the slightest reference to the Bourbon family. Several of the Bourbon family lie buried in the old 
Catholic cemetery of Agra. 

3 The eldest son of John Philip Bourbon, whose name was Saveille Bourbon, married a 
Portuguese lady named Allemaine in the year 1600, who bore him a son called Alexander, who 
himself in 1640 married a lady of English extraction, a Mias Robertson, by whom he had a son 
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‘ The records Cf the family prove that this high office of trust remained 
in the hands of successive heads of the family till 1739, the time of the 
invasion of India and the terrible sack of Delhi by the Persian Thomas Kuli 
Klian, Isetter known as Nadir-Shah.’ 

‘ The last governor of the palace was Paradi (Francis) Bourbon. His 
son Salvador left the service of the padishahs and retired to his jagir of 
Sirgarh ‘ in Malwa, where he took the title of Nawab, or sovereign prince. 
In 1794, his successor, Bhoba Bourbon® known under the name of Nawab 
Eagul Khan, was dethroned by a French adventurer, in the service of Scindhia. 
This Frenchman, who by a whimsical coincidence of fate made fall the throne 
of the Indian Bourbons nearly at the same time that their namesakes of 
France were deposed, was Captain John Baptist Fanthome, whose descendants 
were for a time at the court of Bhurtpore. 

‘ A little after the loss of his principality, Bhoba Bourbon was murdered 
at the court of Narwar, and his son Enayat Massiah^ or Shohshar Bourbon 
fled with his clan to the court of the reigning prince of Bhopal. Vizir Moham- 
mad gave him the command of the citadel and granted him in reward of his 
services a considerable fief. 

‘ In 1816 Balthasar Bourbon, surnamed Hakim Shahzad Massiah or Chris- 
tian Prince, son of Enayat Massiah became Prime Minister of the Bhopal 
State, and two years later, the accidental death of the sovereign put into his 
hands the regency of the kingdom. It is to the endeavours of Balthasar Bour- 
bon that this small country owes the impulse which made it arrive within a 
few years to such a remarkable state of prosperity. Pressed on all sides by 


called Anthony, who married the great-grand danghter of the convert Yakub Khan said to be of 
the Ruling House of Afghanistan. This marriage took place in 1670. Seven children are noted as 
the issue of this union, four sons and three daughters :~(1) Francis, (2) Anthony, (3) Salvador 
and (4) Saveille, (5) Hary, (6) Catherine and (7) Isabella. 

1 The jagir, originally conferred upon the founder of the family by the Emperor, was 
situated within the State of Harwar, and comprised the fort, city, districts and dependencies of 
Sirgarh, held under the immediate protection of the Rajahs of Harwar, who had always held the 
^mily in much esteem. To this place Francis Bourbon fled having lost valuable treasures and 
much property by the destruction of Delhi and the flight of the Imperial family. The Rajah of 
Harwar at that time aflorded Francis much assistance, even so far as conferring upon him a post 
of trust and emolument, and authorizing him to ooUeot around himself the scattered members 
of his family who numbered over three hundred souls, so that all might be together in safety. 

From Bernoulli, ^Tieff entailer^ s Besohreib v. Mndostan^ vol. i, pp. 126-8, we find that 
Jesuit Fathers used to attend to the spiritual needs of the Christian community of Narwar. 
There lived at that time, 1747, at Narwar, says Father Tieflentaller, a Christian of Armenian 
descent who stood in high favour with the great Moghul, and was subsequently appointed governor 
of that province. He resided in one of the finest palaces of the city, and had houses built f or his . 
numerous relatives and employers, as well as a chapel, in which he and his Christian retinue at- 
tended divine service on Sundays. This undoubtedly refers to the Bourbon family. Another 
Jesuit Missioner, Father Matto Rodrigues, was chaplain to the Governor of Narwar. He died 
tfeere on the 6th of October, 1748, and was buried in the Martyrs’ chapel in the old cemetery of 
Agra. 

3 Both Bboba Bourbon and Enayat Messiah lie buried in the old Agra cemetery. 
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the Mahrattas, Balthasar was the first to offer his alliance to the English. 
Balthasar died in 1830, leaving all his rights and titles to his widow, the 
Princess Elizabeth Bourbon snrnamed Dulan-i-Sahib and to his nephew 
Bonaventure Bourbon or Mirhban Massiah. 

‘ Madame Dulan’s history is not without interest. It is said that 
Captain Johnston, her father, married, according to the Mahomedan rite, a 
Pathan lady of Delhi. Greatly against the mother’s wishes, he sent his son 
to England to be educated. Shortly afterwards a daughter being born, the 
mother fearing that she would lose her also, fled with the child to Hyderabad, 
and was there in hiding when the wife of Salvador, and mother of Balthasar 
arrived on a mission to get a suitable bride for her son ; meeting the mother, 
and being struck by the promise of beauty in the daughter, then eleven years 
of age, she offered them protection in Bhopal, and an alliance with her son, 
which was accepted and the marriage took place in the year 1821.’ 

Genealogical tree of the Indian Bourbon Family. 
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SACRIFICES, ANCIENT AND MODERN 

By Mb. B. M. EUNGIAH HAIDtJ 

; In days of yore the Aryan gods and men lived together in this world. 

They were constantly in fear of death, which the gods overcame by perform- 
ing sacrifices. As a reward the gods went np to heaven, but men were left 
, behind. Here is a passage from the Satapatha Bralimana^ of the White 
Yajnr-veda, which gives in a nut-shell what an important part sacrifices 
, , / played in the thoughts and actions of our forefathers. 

‘The gods lived constantly in dread of Death — the mighty Bnder. So 
with toilsome rites they worshipped him and repeated sacrifices till they 
became immortal. Then the Ender said to the gods, “As ye have made 
/ yourselves imperishable, so will men endeavour to free themselves from me ; 

. ^ what portion then shall I possess in man ?” The gods replied, “ Henceforth 

no /being shall become immortal in his ovm body ; this his mortal frame shalt 
thou still seize; this shall remain thy own; this shall become perpetually 
; ' thy food. And even he who through religious acts henceforth attains to 

immortality shall first present his body, Death, to thee.” ’ 

With the Aryans the idea of sacrifice seems to have originated in a 
desire to gain the celestial world. Among other desires may be mentioned : 

the obtaining of off-spring, cattle, wealth, fame, theological learning ank skill j 

in the performance of sacrifices. The strongest desire is the gaining of > 

heaven for which a Soma-sacrifice is indispensable, ‘ Those men who perform 7 ; 

sacrifices in the same manner as the gods, do dwell after death with the 4 

. gods and Brahma in heaven.’* ) 

: , " The Soma-sacrifice, which is called the Agnishtoma, falls within the I 

: class of Srauta karmas as distingfiiphed from Smartha karmas which relate | 

to domestic rites, such as marriage rites, etc. It lasts for five days. Only a 
Brahman is entitled to perform it. A Kshatriya can do so under certain I 

restrictions, and when initiated temporarily into the order of dvijas (twice- f 

born) by some sacerdotal functions. He must, however, relinquish his 
dvijaship after the sacrifice. Sixteen priests are to officiate at the Agnish- ; | 

toma, the most important being the Agni-Hotri who recites hymns from | 

the Eig-veda appropriate to the sacrifice with proper intonation, the UdgAtri ' 

priests, who chant hymns from the SAma-veda in a melodious voice, and 


1 Apaefcamba Sutras (ii. 7.16). 

a Tandya Brabmaua, Apastamba Sutras. Dr. K, S. Maodpuald, m.a., d.d., p.l9. 
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the Adhvarya priests, who assist at the sacrifice by preparing the sacrificial 
ground, fetching water, wood and grass, kindling the sacrificial fire, procuring 
and immolating animals, throwing oblations into the fire and so on. These 
chant the hymns of the Black Yajur-veda. 

The Agnishtoma comprises two divisions. The first is the performance 
of the animal sacrifice, and the second the presentation of Soma-juice to the 
gods. On the first day the Yajapiana (sacrificer) invites the priests and 
presents them with madhnparka (a preparation of honey, curd and ghee). 
He himself undergoes some ceremonies (the diksha). He takes a shave and 
bathes. He is besmeared with butter, and his eyelids are polished with 
collyrium. They rub him with twenty-one handfuls of dharba grass and 
make him sit in his appointed place (Pratishta), thus making him pure. 
They cover him with a new cloth, and over it the skin of a black antelope 
is laid. After certain mantrams are uttered, the skin is removed and 
he bathes with the cloth on. This process signifies the birth of the 
man from his mother’s womb. The Dikshaniya Ishti, i.e. the ceremony 
of initiation, is performed with an offering of Purod^sha (douche, made of 
rice flour, well boiled) to Agni-Vishnu, it being placed on eleven pieces of 
pots (kapala). On the second day the PiAyaniya Ishti with an offering of 
choru (cooked rice) is made in order to go to heaven. The Hotri here repeats 
the verse ague naya supatJid and d devdndm api panthdm (i.e.) O Agni ! 
lead us in the right path, etc., in the path of the gods. Then follow the 
buying of the Soma King and the Atithya Ishti (welcoming guests), 
and the Pravargya and Upasath, i.e., the bringing of the sacrificial imple-. 
ments which are placed to the left of the Garhapatya fire over which the milk 
of a cow and a goat are boiled and thrown, as an offering into the Aha- 
aniya fire, after which the Yajamana drinks of the boiled milk from a spoon. 
Upasath is a ceremony by means of which the gods formerly drove away 
the Asuras (demons), formerly King Soma was living among the (Jaudhi^r*- 
vas. The gods and Bishis wanted him ; but the Gandbarvas were jealous of 
him and would not let him go. The gods and Bishis approached Vach (the 
goddess of speech) who said that she might be sold to the Gandharvas and 
that she would return to them whenever they wanted her.' In imitation of 
this incident, either an immaculate cow of one year’s age is given away or 
the price of such a one in money is given to the Brahman who brings the 
Soma. The Soma is brought in the eastern direction (as the gods formerly 
brought him in the same direction) on a cart with only one bullock instead 
of a pair under the yoke. The bullock which is let loose represents the 
children in the house of the Yajamana and the yoked bullock represents him- 
self in his worldly pursuits. The buying of King Soma is essential to the 
success of the sacrifice, and the sacrificer himself will be what Soma was to 


i Dr, Hang’s AiUreya YoL ii, p. 59, 
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the gods in the days when the latter fonght the Asnraa who were conquered^ 
only because Soma was the King of the gods. The Athithya Ishti is made 
to him, and Purodash^l is offered on pine potsherds. The Hotri says, 
‘ Bhadrdd ahM sreya prehi j hrihaspa^i pura eta te asiu ; atha im avasya 
vara A prithivya Are satrAn JcrmuM sarva vtrah, ’ i.e. go from happiness to 
still greater bliss, let thy guide be Brihaspathi, let him (Soma) stop on the 
surface of the earth (without going away from thither) and being endowed 
with power drive off the enemies (the Asuras) who cause injury to the sacrifice. 
When Soma is brought, the Hotri says, ‘Sarve nandanti yasava ’ i.e. all friends 
rejoice at the arrival of the friend (Soma) crowned with fame. On the third 
day the Pravargya and Upasath ceremonies are performed once in the 
morning and once in the evening. On the fourth day the Agni Pranayana 
(the bringing of Agni) and Agni-Soma Pranayana, the Havirdhfina Pranayana 
(the bringing of implements of sacrifice) and lastly the animal sacrifice ars 
performed. The Adhvaryu asks the Hotri to repeat the mantrams to Agni 
who is produced by friction of dried sticks of the Sami tree. He says, 

‘ tvam agne pushhardd adhi.’ 

If Agni is not produced or if it takes a long time to produce fire, 
then the Eakshogni verses are repeated. 

' 0 Agni I burn the Eakshasas with infallible flames of fire. 

Shine guardian of Eternal Law. 

So Agni, with thy glowing face burn fierce against the female fiends. 

Shining among Urukshayas. {Big-veda, x. 118). 


When Agni is produced, the Hotri says, ‘ uta bruvantu jantava ’ etc., i.e. 
Agni is born, even he who slayeth vritra (demon), who winneth wealth in 
every fight.* 

Agni is then taken to the Ahavaniya fire-place. The Hotri says in all 
solemnity, ‘ d yam hastena Tchadinam ’ i.e. like an infant newly born in their 
arms they bear.’ ® They then place the agni in its place, with the mantram 
‘prcL devam devavitaye etc.,’ i.e, bear to the bainquet of the gods, the god 
best finder-out of wealth. Let him be seated in his place.* The Hotri 
concludes by saying ‘ yajnena yajnam ayajanta ’ etc., i.e. by means of the 
sacrifice the gods accomplished their sacrifice. By having thrown the new- 
born agni into the Ahavaniya fire-place, the gods went to heaven. 

THE ANIMAL SAOEIFICE 


It will be very interesting to go through the small but fastidious formali- 
ties which the yajamdn has to observe when inviting the priests and their 

1 The idea is that the Asuraa having attacked the Suras, sufiared defeat. Thera was ne 
offensive invasion, 

* Kig-vedft, i, 73-3. 
i Eig-veda, vi. 16-40. 

4 Eig-Yeda, vi. 16-41. 
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charaoteriatio reply. The yajamdna aends a delegate, called the Somaprav4ka 
to all srotriyas, i.e. sacrificial priests, asking them whether they would be 
willing to officiate on the occasion of performing the Soma sacrifice. The 
Somaprav&ba says to the Hotri, ‘ A Soma sacrifice will be performed by such 
and such a person. You are respectfully requested to act as Hotri at it.’ 
Hotri: ‘What sacrifice?’ Somaprav&ka : ‘ The Jyotishtoma-Agnishtoma 
sacrifice.’ Hotri : ‘ What priests will officiate ? ’ Somaprav&ka : ‘ Vishnu, 
Mitra, etc.’ Hotri : ‘ What is the reward for the priests ? ’ Somaprav4ka ; 
‘ One hundred and twelve cows.’ In this way every one of the sixteen 
priests has to be invited and when they have accepted the invitation, the 
sacrificer has to appoint them. 

The sacrificer first mentions the gods who are to act as his divine 
priests, who are supposed to preside over functions which their earthly 
counterparts are fulfilling. He says, ‘ Agni is my Hotri. Aditya (the sun) 
is my Adhvaryu. Parjanya (the god of rain, Indra) is my Udg&tri. The 
Moon is my Brahma. The Sky (akasa) is my Sadasya (superintendent). The 
waters are my Haraiiamsis (the minor hotri priests). The rays of the sun 
are my Chamasa Adhvaryu (cup-bearers). These divine priests I choose for 
my sacrifice’. Then he chooses the human priests. At the Agnishtoma 
sacrifice the selection is made in this manner. I, of such and such a gotra, 
will bring the Jyotishtoma sacrifice, by means of its Agnishtoma part, with 
the Rathanthra Prishta, four stomas, for which ten things, cows and so on, 
are required and for which as fee, one hundred and twelve cows must be 
given. At this sacrifice be thou my Hotri ’. The Hotri then accepts the 
appointment by uttering the following formula, ‘ May the great thing thou 
spokest of unto me, the splendour thou spokest of, the glory thou spokest of, 
the stoma thou spokest of, the way of performance thou spokest of, may all 
that thou spokest of come to me, may it enter me, may I have enjoyment 
throngh it, Agni is thy Hotri. He is thy divine Hotri. I am thy hutnatt 
Hotri.^ In this way each one of the priests who are to officiate, is to be 
appointed in his turn. 

There is nothing very remarkable in the rituals of the first four days 
but those that immediately precede the animal sacrifice on the fourth day 
are interesting. 

When the sacrificial post, the Yupa, is erected, the ceremony of anoint- 
ing it becomes an interesting prelude to what may be termed the beginning 
of the sacrifice proper. The Adhvaryu asks the Hotri to repeat the mantra 
as they anoint the Yupa. The Hotri says, ‘ Anjanti tvam adhvare, etc.’, i.e. 
the priests anoint thee, 0 tree ! with celestial honey (butter). Provide ns 
with wealth, if thou standest here erected, or if thou art resting on thy 
mother earth (E.V. iii. 8.1). ‘TJrdhva A sJiu na •dtaye, etc.’ i.e., 'stand 


4 


iDi. Hang. 
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upright for our protection, just as the sun-god. Being raised, be a giver of 
food, when we invoke thee in different ways, and the anointing priests are 
carrying on the sacrifice.’ Next he says, ‘ Urdhvo nah pahi, etc.’, i.e. stand- 
ing upright, protect us from distress; burn down all carnivorous beings (the 
Eakshasas) with thy beams. (The Yupa represents Indra’s thunderbolt.) 
Make us stand upright that we may walk and live. Mayest thou as messen- 
ger carry our offerings to the gods ! ‘ Jato Jayate Sudinatve, etc.’, i.e. ‘ after 
having been born on an auspicious day he (the Yupa) is growing to serve the 
sacrifice of mortal man in the prime of his life. The wise are busy decorating 
the Yupa with skill, for he is an eloquent messenger of the gods and lifts his 
voice to heaven.’ The erection of Yupa (the sacrificial post) has become 
a common practice among the Dravidians who also place a stone altar 
before their temples dedicated to their goddesses, and this practice like the 
building of the sacrificial altar on Mount Sinai by Jacob and Moses at the 
bidding of the Lord points to one great common idea sacred to antiquity. 

By thrice repeating certain appropriate mantrams, the Hol^ri ties 
together both ends of the sacrificial animal, to fasten and tighten them to 
the Yupa in order to prevent the animal from slipping. The animal 
sacrificed to Agni Soma, must be an admixture of white and black according 
to Sdiyana, because it belongs to two deities ; but it is also said that this 
precept need not be attended to : such contradictory directions run through the 
whole series of Brahmanas. However a fat animal is to be sacrificed, because 
animals are fat, and the sacrificer, compared to them, is certainly lean. When 
the animal is fat, the sacrificer thrives through its marrow.* 

The animal is then consecrated and fire is carried round it thrice. The 
Hotri then says, * Agni hota no adhvare, etc.’ (E.V. IV-XV 1-3), i.e. (1) Agni 
our priest, is carried round like a horse, he who is among the gods, the god of 
sacrifices. (2) Like a charioteer Agni passes thrice by the sacrifice to the gods 
to whom he carries the offering. (3) The master of food, the seer Agni, went 
round the offerings ; he bestows riches on the sacrificer. The reason given 
as to why fire is carried round the animal thrice, explains what may appear 
to be an amusing but meaningless triviality commonly observed in the daily 
worship of the Hindu. The Devas having spread the sacrifice, the Asuras 
attacked them, intending to put an obstacle in the way of their successfully 
performing the sacrifice. They attacked the Yupa from the east, after the 
sacrificial animal was consecrated, but before fire was carried round it. The 
Devas surrounded the Yupa for their own protection and that of the sacrifice 
with a three-fold wall resembling fire. The Asuras seeing these shining and 
blazing walls withdrew from the attack and ran away. The Devas thus 
defeated the Asuras. Therefore the sacrificers perform the rite of carrying fire 
round the animal thrice, when it has been consecrated, and repeat the mantras, 

1 i.e. by pleasing the gods through the marrow thrown on the fire. The Vapa (i.e, marrow-lika 
fat) forms one of the subjeots of the next contribution. 
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in order to surround the animal with a three-fold wall shining like fire. The 
animal is thereafter taken northwards with a fire brand before it. This is 
because the animal is a mere substitute for the sacriflcer himself who will go 
to heaven led by the light. Formerly when the gods performed the sacrifice, 
the sacrificial animal, on its way to slaughter saw death before it. It was not 
willing to go, as who else would be ? The gods thereupon said, ‘ Come, we 
will show thee the way to heaven. ’ The animal agreed on condition that one 
of the gods should walk before it heavenwards. They consented, and Agni 
walked before it. Then followed the animal. Therefore they say that every 
animal belongs to Agni, because it followed him. Therefore a fire brand is 
carried before the animal. 

The Adhvaryu throws Kusa (sacred grass) on the spot where they have 
to immolate the animal. When they carry it outside the vedi (altar) after 
having consecrated it and after fire has been carried round it, they make it sit 
on the sacred grass. When the animal is prepared for the sacrifice in this 
manner, the Hotri says to the slaughterers, ‘ Ye divine slaughterers, as well 
as ye, who are human, commence your work (of slaughter). Bring hither the 
instruments for killing, ye, who are ordering the sacrifice on behalf of the 
two masters of the sacrifice, viz. Agni and Soma. The mother, the father, 
the brother, the sister, friend and companion should give this animal up for 
being sacrificed.’ When this mantra is uttered, the animal is seized, as having 
been given up entirely by its relatives. The Hotri next says, ‘ Turn its feet 
northwards. Make its eye go to the sun ; dismiss its breath to the wind, its 
life to the air (notice the knowledge of life and breath, at the time when 
the Brahmanas were inspired), its hearing to the eight corners of the globe, 
its body to the earth. Take off the skin entire, without cutting it. Before 
opening the navel tear out the omentum (Vapa). Stop its breathing within, 
etc. After the animal has been killed the Hotri says thrice, ‘Far may 
it be from us. For Adhvarjm among the gods, is he who silences the animal ; 
he is the proper sanuta or silencer.’ The Hotri makes Japa (meditation) 
and utters ‘ 0 slaughterers ! may all good ye might do abide by us, and all 
mischief ye might do go elsewhere.’ With these words the Hotri gives the 
orders to kill the animal, for Agni had done so when he was the Hotri of the 
gods. He thereby removes all evil consequences from those who butcher the 
animal, clears himself from guilt, and attains the full length of his life. 

DIVISION AND DISTKIBUTION 

The Hotri says, ‘ Make of its breast a piece like an eagle, of its arms 
like two hatchets, of its forearms like two spikes, of its shoulders two koshya- 
pas (i.e. kurma or tortoise), its loins should be unbroken, its thighs two 
shields, of the two knee-pans two oleander leaves, take out its twenty-six 
ribs according to their order, preserve every limb of it in its entirety. Thus 
(the sacrificer) benefits all its limbs. Dig a ditch in the earth to hid 
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excrements. The excrements consist of vegetable food, and the earth is the 
place for the herbs.’ Thus the Hotri puts their excrements finally in their 
proper place. 

The evil spirits have also their share of the sacrifice, and are not for- 
gotten. Formerly the gods having deprived them of their share in the 
sacrifices (Havirbhagas of new moon and full-moon), apportioned to them 
the husks and smallest grains, and having them turned out of the great 
sacrifices, such as the Soma and animal sacrifices, presented the blood to 
them. The Hotri says, ‘ Present the evil spirits -with the blood.’ By this 
means he deprives the evil spirits of any other share in the sacrifice. The 
priest then takes the thick ends of the sacrificial grass in his left hand, dips 
the other end in blood and says ‘ Bakshasam hhago ’, etc., i.e. thou art the 
share of the evil spirits ; then he waves the grass with the blood up and down, 
and pours it out from the middle of the bunch. This corresponds to the 
custom which the Dravidian worshippers of Amman at the present day 
have copied in all fantastic ways, to wit, sprinkling blood taken from the 
baii or slaughtered animal, mixing it up with rice or other cooked grain and 
scattering them all over the place as an offering to the evil spirits and to 
keep them from visiting the village with their evil designs. 

The sacrificial animal should be offered as a whole to the gods, but many 
•parts of it, such as hair, skin, hoofs, horns, half-digested food and pieces of 
flesh which fall to the ground which should not be used, are thrown off. The 
animal, therefore, is not offered in its entirety. This deficiency is made up in 
this way. "When the gods spread the sacrifice, they killed a man for a 
saorificO. But that part in him which was fit for being made an offering went 
out and entered a horse. Thence the horse became an animal fit for being 
sacrificed. The gods thenceforth dismissed man as he became unfit for being 
offered. They killed a horse ; but the sacrificial essence in the horse went 
out similarly and entered a white deer. So they dismissed the horse. The 
gods then killed an ox ; why they did not kill the white deer is not men- 
tioned. It may be that the deer was held sacred even in those days. The 
asacrificial essence in the ox went out and entered a sheep ; it then entered a 
goat and the (essence) remained in the goat for a long time. There- 

fore the goat is pre-eminently fit for sacrifice. The gods killed the goat, but 
the part fit for sacrifice went out of it and entered the earth. Thence the 
earth became fit for sacrifice. The gods dismissed the goat which turned 
into a sa/rabha. After the sacrificial part had entered the earth the gods 
snrrounded it, so that no escape was possible. It then turned into rice. 
This rice is therefore offered as Purodflsa at the time of the sacrifice in order 
to make up for the deficiency caused in throwing away the refuse of the 
Sffldmal. This Ptprod&sa is divided into nine or eleven parts and placed on 
potsherds (kapala) and offered. The Hotri says, ‘ may our animal sacrifice be 
perfmxned with the sacrificial essence (which is contained in the rice of Ihe 
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PurodAsa ) ; may our sacrificial part be provided with the whole sacrificial 
essenoei’ The aninial of him who has this knowledge is sacrificed in its 
entirety and the sacrifice itself is complete. 

The distribution of the different parts of the sacrificial animal among the 
officiating priests, is mentioned in the first chapter of the seventh*book of the 
Aitereya Brahmana of the Rig-veda ; and the mode of skinning and cutting 
the animal is as exact as any that the butcher in the bazaar may take credit 
for. Conflicting directions as to the eating of the flesh of the sacrificial animal 
and prohibiting the eating thereof, make it so perplexing as to lead one to 
believe that in the days of the later Brahmanas, such as the Satapatha, 
flesh-eating had nearly come into disuse and that it was left to the option of 
the persons engaged in the sacrifice. ^ 

The portions of the sacrificial animal amount to thirty-six, each of which 
represents the pada or foot of a verse, the recitation of which leads up the 
sacrifice (i. e. animal) to heaven. In this manner it gains life in this world 
and in heaven ; and having become established in both, it walks there 
(heaven). The sacrificial animal becomes a guide to heaven to those who 
divide it in the proper way without mutilating it. But those who divide it 
contrary to the directions are like scoundrels and miscreants who kill the 
animal merely (for gratifying their lust after flesh). 

(To be continued) 
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i * That the animal sacrifice was intended for food, is evident from the directions given in the 
Asvalayana Sutra to eat of the remains of the ofiering, but to remove all doubt on the subject, I 
shall quote here a passage from the Taittiriya Brahmana in which the mode of cutting up the 
victim after immolation is described in detail ; it is seriously to be supposed that the animal would 
not be so divided if there was no necessity for distribution.’ — Ba. Miteai JMb* 

Aryam ^see ]p* S9). 


INDIAN PUBLICATIONS 

THE INDIAN EPICS 

Mb. T. E. Kbishnachaeta, of Kumbakonam, the Editor of the South 
Indian Eescensions of the great epics of the Mahabharata and the Bama- 
yana, has brought the works to a successful completion after several years 
of d,evoted labour, at great personal sacrifice. He has also issued an exhaus- 
tive index to the Mahabharata, which, from the various cross-references to 
the subject matter of the several Parvas, makes it exceedingly useful to 
those who have to use this storehouse of history, tradition, literature, 
philosophy and soci,al laws in the work of research into the ancient history 
of this land. The index volume also embodies a critical preface in English 
and Sanskrit. Descriptive contents are also given to enable readers to carry 
on further studies with facility. Eeferences in the form of short narratives 
to other Puranas, concerning names and topics occurring in the Mahabha- 
rata enhance the value of the work, and make the volume indispensable to 
all students of the Mahabharata. Mr. Erishnacharya has now undertaken 
to publish the ‘ Sri Bhagavatam ’ with critical and authoritative commen- 
taries by the leading authors of the Vedanta schools of philosophy. This 
work is also to be issued in serials on the same lines as the Bamayana and 
the Mahabharata. 


THE MAHABHAEATA IN TAMIL 

Pandit M. Y. Eamanuja Chariar, who is engaged on the stupendous 
undertaking of translating the Sanskrit Mahabharata into Tamil, is making, 
slow, but steady progress with his commendable work. His translation 
bears the impress of patient research and critical study, and gives every 
promise of becoming as great a classic in Tamil as the original is in 
Sanskrit. It is a pity that the work has not received as much encourage- 
ment as it deserves from the Indian community and Native States. In these 
circumstances the author feels encouraged that he should have secured tbe 
patronage of the Madras Government and of a number of European gentle- 
men interested in the vernaculars. It is essentially an undertaking which 
cannot be completed in reasonable time without wide and liberal support. 
The Dravidian population has a peculiar interest in the Mahabharata, as it 
lays open to it the teachings of the Vedas and the Puranas written in Sanskrit 
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which otherwise are to it a sealed book. The Mahabharata, therefore, is 
appropriately called the fifth Veda and is calonlated to secure the liberaliza- 
tion of the Hindu masses. 

THE 'story OE the EAMAYANA. 

Mr. A. Madhaviah, who is already known to Indian readers as the 
author of several works in Tamil and English dealing with Indian life and 
character, has rendered into English prose the main story of the Eamayana, 
the great Indian epic (Macmillan and Co., 4s, &d). The story is told in a 
simple and straightforward manner, and in easy flowing English, being 
mainly intended for students. The book is, however, no mere abridgment of 
the great epic, but a narrative of the chief incidents in it so far as they are 
likely to be accepted by modern readers. The version, therefore, does not in 
its entirety follow the Sanskrit original of Valmiki. In making this depar- 
ture, questions relating to polity and morals that have been made themes of 
endless debates and disquisitions at the hands of expounders of the Eama- 
yana, modern and ancient, have been avoided by Mr. Madhaviah. The 
Hon’ble Mr. P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer writes an appreciative introduction to the 
volume in which he pays a tribute to the author for ' having produced an 
eminently readable story calonlated to implant in youthful minds love of 
the lofty ideals inculcated in the famous epic. ’ The book also contains 
illustrations and a map of ancient India showing the route of Eama's march 
to Lanka. 


‘ BUDDHA AND HIS SAYINGS ’ 

‘ Buddha and His Sayings ’ is a brief account of Buddha’s life and 
philosophy by Pandit Shyama Shankar (Erancis Grifidths, 3s). It gives some 
account of Buddha’s doctrines and characteristics, and in the second part 
quotes his sayings on various sul^ects. Tbe Pundit contends that Buddie 
was not hostile to Brahmanism but only to its abuses, and that Brahmanism 
has absorbed the whole of Buddhism (which sprang from it) and goes beyond 
it, supplying its defects. He contends that Hindus to-day worship Buddha 
and revere what he said, but do not keep within the limits of his doctrines 
because they lack in devotion to a personal God and in ‘imageries of a 
bright hereafter, ’ besides which, ‘ a uniform religion to people of all natures 
and occupations is averse to Brahmanism, which is based on the theory that 
diversities in natures and religious susceptibilities require diversities of 
religion.’ 

THE MADUEA TAMIL SANGAM 

The Madura Tamil Sangam, which has been working for the last thir- 
teen years, has done much to revive and deepen interest in the study of 
classical Tamil and in the production of wholesome literature for the Tamils. 
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The Sen Tamil, the monthly journal of the Sangam, has been rendering good 
service in this behalf. The Sangam has also been conducting examinations 
for testing proficiency in Tamil among students and Pundits and awarding 
rewards as incentive for furthering Tamil studies. It has a valuable library 
of its own and is frequented by scholars. It stands in need of much help, 
and the aristocracy of Southern India cannot have a more useful object to 
extend their patronage to than the Madura Tamil Sangam. The Eajah of 
Pudukotta, the Eajah of Eamnad and Mr. S. E. M. C. T. Pethachi Chettiar 
as the main supporters of the Sangam can do much to develop it and pro- 
mote its usefulness to the Tamil literary world. The thirteenth Annual 
Eeport, which has just been issued, traces the history and growth of the 
Sangam and pleads for help. 

THE STUDY OF SANSKEIT 

Pundit Lingesha Vidyabhushana Vedanta Vachaspati, of Kurtkoti, 
Dharwar District, Bombay Presidency, has put in a strong plea for the 
revival of Sanskrit in a pamphlet (printed at the Times Press, Bombay) 
which has been dedicated, by permission, to Lord Sydenham, late Governor 
of Bombay. In it the Pundit not only suggests modes of reviving the study 
of Sanskrit in India, but also gives a rough sketch of the subjects covered by 
Sanskrit literature in general, a topic of absorbing interest, though not 
strictly germane to the primary aim of the pamphlet. This work is worth 
perusal by all those who would welcome a renaissance of Sanskrit literaturei 
in India, 

VEDANTA SUTEAS 

Lovers of Sanskrit literature and students of Hindu philosophy are 
already under a deep debt of obligation to Mr. T. K. Balasubramania Iyer, 
the proprietor of the Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, for scores of well- 
edited and well-printed standard classical publications relating to various 
departments of knowledge. The latest work which he has put his hand to 
is a scholarly edition of the Brahma Sutra Bhashya of Sankara, the great 
Advaita teacher of ancient India, with the standard commentaries of 
Bhamati of VachaSpati Misra, Kalpataru of Amal nandha and Parimala of 
Appiah Dikshita. With Mr. Balasubramania Iyer is associated in this 
undertaking an editorial Committee of four well-known Sanskrit Pundits of 
Southern India. The work is issued under the patronage of the present 
head of the Sringerl Mutt, and in monthly or bi-monthly parts to subscribers. 
The editing, printing and the general get-up are in every way worthy of the 
Sri Vani Vilas Press. 

THE ‘ VEDANTA KESAEI ’ 

This monthly magazine is a welcome addition to Madras periodical 
literature devoted to Hindu philosophy, metaphysics and religion, and was 
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started in May last tinder tlie auspices of the Eamakrishna Mission, Myla- 
pore. Those who bdlieve that the regeneration of India must come through 
Spiritual channels and that the philosophy of the Vedanta is the highest solace 
of the soul, will find this journal an excellent means for the propagaticm 
of their ideals. Several articles dealing with the Hindu religion as preached 
by Swami Vivekananda both in the West and in the East appear in the 
May and June numbers, from well-known Indian writers like Professor K, 
Sundararama Iyer and Mr. K. S. Eamaswami Sastri. Swami Sharvanada, 
who, as the head of the local Bamakrishna Mission, is responsible for the 
editing of the journal, may be trusted to conduct it on useful lines. The 
Mission is engaged not merely in the promotion of the study of abstract 
philosophy but in practical undertakings of a philanthropic character, such 
as the elevation of the depressed classes, medical relief and nursing for the 
destitute sick, the holding of religious classes ; and topics of interest bearing 
on these practical problems will be discussed in the pages of this journal. 
The annual subscription has been fiixed at Bs. 2, in order to place it within 
the reach of a large number. 

THE GODS OP INDIA 

In * The Gods of India ’ (Dent, 45. M.) Mr. E. 0. Martin, who was for 
some years a missionary in India, has produced a convenient summary of 
information on the subject. He disclaims originality and indeed his book is 
very largely based on the work of predecessors ; but since there exists no 
single volume at a reasonable price and of modest size from which the 
ordinary reader could derive on adequate idea of the Hindu pantheon, Mr. 
Martin deserves credit. So far as we can judge, the hook is in general 
accurate. Of course, the author cannot be expected to write without head to 
the fact that he was a missionary, but he usually avoids comment and he is 
not slow to do justice to what he regards as the estimable feature of 
Hinduism. The book would have gained from an introductory explanation 
of what Hinduism is, an explanation only too likely to be needed by 
readers unacquainted with India and even by some who know India fairly 
well. But Mr. Martin has done useful work The numerous illusttations 
are of considerable merit, and there is a map showing the journeyings 
of Bama. 

SOUTH INDIAN EEOOBDS 

There are some new and interesting features introduced into the Pro- 
gress Beport of the Assistant Archeological Superintendent of Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, for the year 1913-14, which make it of special value to the 
student of Indian history. The Hon^ble Dewan Bahadur L. D Swamikannu 
Pillay’s researches in, and critical study of, Indian chronology have been 
utilized in the examination of important dates in South Indian dynastic 
5 
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records brought to light during the past two years of exploration work by the 
department. The result has been very satisfactory, in that we have now 
two valuable appendices embodied in the Eeport, which work out in great 
detail the exact dates in terms of modern chronology from particulars given 
in the inscriptional records, Mr, Swamikannu Pillai is now engaged in 
training a member of the EpigraphisPs Office, and very soon the department 
will be able to deal with this branch of work with greater rapidity and 
efficiency independent of extraneous help. During the year under report 
Eao Sahib H. Krishna Sastri, the Epigraphist, and his staff, visited 163' 
villages and copied 354 inscriptions, one of them being a novel record 
engraved on a conch and presented to a temple about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. These with eighty-four epigraphs that were 
reserved for examination from last year’s collection, bring up the total of 
inscriptions examined and studied during the year to 438. Besides these, 
twelve copper-plate records were critically studied, these being sent to the 
Epigraphist from various parts of the country. Among them, one set of 
plates, of about the ninth century, refers to a charter granted to a number 
of Brahmins on the occasion of the funeral ceremonies of a prince who is 
described as being sixteen years old, of ^ charming appearance, learned and 
powerful and who died in battle after fighting bravely. Another, forwarded 
from the Guntur District, is a Pallava grant which, despite numerous, 
errors and contradictions, supplies some useful information regarding 
doubtful points in connexion with the Pallava genealogy of the seventh 
century. 

The second part of the Eeport is devoted to an examination of the 
historical materials brought to light during the year, and the inscriptional 
records recovered are classified according to the various dynasties of the 
rulers to whom they relate. Among the Pallava records the most notable 
were copied from the Chidambaram temple, some portions of which are richly 
decorated and bear on the inner walls fine specimens of images, of which a 
large number illustrate various dancing postures. Ninety-three illustrations 
of these are issued with the Eeport, and they make it of exceptional value for 
the study df the SQience of Bharata Natya Sastra as expounded in the 
atandard ancient Indian classic on ‘ Dancing ’ as a fine art. The Ganga 
records contain points of interest which will come in useful for the tentative 
reconstruction of the genealogy of this dynasty between the sixth and eighth 
centuries. From some of the Ohalukya epigraphs of the beginning of the 
eighth century we gather that the area of land granted was described in terms 
of the quantity of paddy with which it was sowable, apparently because 
of the absence of any systematic survey of lands in that period. Most of the 
inscriptions copied during the year at Chidambaram register grants of land for 
flower gardens, and in a few cases grants appear also to have been made for 
maintaining worship, for offerings and festivals in the temple, for eating 
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houses, for founding streets, etc. It is interesting to notice that all gifts 
made to the temple were required to be engraved on the walls of the temple, 
thereby providing public acknowledgement and advertisement. 

At a particular period in the history of the temple deeds of grants 
originally registered in the name of a deity were required to be made in the 
name of one of the members of the Temple Committee. The change is sug- 
gestive of the seizing of power by the members of the Temple Committee in 
later times to such an extent as to have made them praotially the owners of 
the temple. There appears to have been a Committee in each village, which 
was solely entrusted with the duty of classifying lands, according to their 
yielding capacity, and measuring them. The particulars in regard to the 
lands and their various classifications had to be noted in village and temple 
registers by clerks specially appointed for the purpose. The Pandyan 
records gathered from the Chidambaram temple have yielded a wealth of 
materials relating to the dynastic succession. One of these records gives an 
elaborate account of the foundation of a new village and the details of 
arrangements in connexion therewith. Pull particulars are also given as to 
how the village was formed, and how the agricultural land and village site 
were distributed amongst the inhabitants, village servants and artisans. 
Mention is made in this record of fruit trees, gardens, ponds, grazing grounds, 
irrigation channels, uncultivable waste, embankments of fields and pathways, 
essential features of a well-organized and self-contained Indian village of old. 

During the year, the Government of Madras urged the desirability of 
the early publication of edited texts of important inscriptions. This is 
eminently a work for those interested in historical research work. Mean- 
while, Devasthanam Committees of several of the principal temples in South 
India might usefully devote a portion of their funds for the preparation of 
Guide Books, based on the Sthcdapuranas and the historical materials relat- 
ing to them brought to light by the inscriptions in which these abound. 
Hundreds of such inscriptions have been copied, and studied in connexion 
with the temples of Tanjore, Madura, Oonjeeveram and Tiruvottiyur. Prizes 
might be offered to induce competent students to prepare such Guide Books, 
which would serve the needs of the pilgrim population who visit the temples 
in hundreds of thousands. — Madra.-t Mail. 



NOTES 

OLD KmaDOM Off DHEKUBA 

/ 

Aq interesting discovery has been made by the Burdwan Birbhun 
Besearch Society, consisting of buildings and inscriptions containing valuable 
information relating to the history of the old kingdom of Dhekura, mentioned 
in the works of the Dharma literature, and the capital of Bratap Singh men- 
tioned in the Ram Oharita. Both capitals are in the midst of dense jungle, 
penetrable only by elephants, and about twenty miles distant from Dargapur 
railway station. The archgeological expedition had to undergo considerable 
privations which, however, have been more than compensated by the dis- 
coveries. It is believed that these buildings and inscriptions will make a 
valuable contribution to the knowledge of the eleventh century kingdom, 
which was ruled over by a ruler of the Bhosh dynasty. 

PERSIAN DOMES 

At a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, Mr. K. A. C. Creswell read a 
paper on ‘ The History and Evolution of the Dome in Persia.’ Persia, he 
said, had played a very important part in the evolution of this form of 
roofing, since the Persians were the first people to devise a satisfactory ‘ Pen- 
dentive,’ whereby a really large dome could be set over a square chamber, — a 
problem the Romans failed to solve. Starting with the pre-Mahomedan 
period he described the domes of the palaces of Eiruzabad and Sarvistan, the 
former of which he placed before a.d. 230. He thus reversed the usual 
order of these two. palaces, on accoimt of the simple planning of the former, 
at the same time pointing out that all the structural affinities of Sarvistan 
were with seventh and eigth century buildings in Mesopotamia. Coming 
tOi the period from the rise of IsUm to a.d, 1400, he cited the dome of the 
> mausoleum at Sultanieh as the finest example, as it is 84 ft. in diameter 
and of very scientific shape. After Timur’s return from the siege and sack 
of Damascus, a new type appeared, built with an inner and outer shell, 
like the dome of St. Paul’s. This, the lecturer suggested, was copied from 
the wooden dome of the G-reat Mosque at Damascus, which in the fourteenth 
century had a dome of this type. He also suggested that it came to be 
adopted, for the sake of its external effect. This dome spread over Persia, and 
appeared in India in the sixteenth century. In Persia it was either covered 
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with faience, or, in the case of sacred shrines, with gilded tiles, which, in the 
clear Persian atmosphere, can sometimes be seen dashing thirty miles away . 
After 1700 its external outline became fuller, culminating in the bulbous 
domes built during the last century. 

PEINCIPLES OF TANTBA 

The Tantra Sastra is of no less antiquity than the Mantra Sastra, and 
is the source of some of the most fundamental concepts of Hinduism still 
prevalent as regards worship, images, initiation, yoga and so forth. While 
the Vedic and Vedantic literatures of India have been among the first to at- 
tract the attention of Western Orientalists almost from the dawn of Oriental 
research, the study of Tantric literature has been not merely not cultivated 
by them, but an aversion was created in their minds from it, as being puerile, 
impure and depraved. By prejudices created in the popular mind by some 
degenerate practices and abuses among some of the followers of the Tantric 
school, the system has in modern times never been able to attract itself any 
intelligent study from competent students. In these circumstances, the 
scholarly work (Luzao & Co., London) of Sri Yukta Shiva Chandra Vidyarnava 
Bhattacharya Mahodya, a renowned religious preacher and pundit, on the 
Tantra Tatva, or the ‘ Principles of Tantra ’, with an introduction and com- 
mentory by Mr. Arthur Avalon, will meet with a hearty reception at the 
hands of every one who wishes to probe the secrets of Tantric literature at 
its source. In Mr. Avalon these mystic writings have found an enthusiastio 
exponent and a daring investigator, who is determined to disentangle the 
lofty Conceptions of earlier and purer beliefs from much of the misconcep- 
tions and misunderstandings which have been allowed to grow around 
them by the debasing and sensual rites practised in the name of Tantric teadh- 
ings. This work on the ' Principles of Tantra ’ promises to become one 
of the standard authorities iu the English language tongue on this anM^ 
Hindu system, a study of which is calculated to bring about a revolution 
of ideas in regard to it. Every system of knowledge deserves to be read as 
expounded by the most authoritative students, and we cannot conceive of a 
more sympathetic and reliable guide to this vast literature than the col- 
laborators of this great work. Mr. Avalon’s introduction is a masterly essay 
on the subject which he has discussed with great lucidity and insight, and 
gives a coherent view of the fundamental doctrines of the Tantric system. 


E.r.ox. rsxsB fbibxsbb, iudbis— ■19U. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The Editor of the Quarterly Journal of the MytMo Society believes that he 
voices the feelings of all the members of the Society in offering in their name 
their heartiest congratulations to His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore on 
the occasion of His Highness having been accorded the high distinction of 
G.G.T.E. 

The Royal House of Mysore and in particular His Highness, the Maba . 
raja and His Highness the Yuvaraj'a have always evinced a keen and 
practical interest in the weEfire of the Mythic Society and all the membars 
feel personally thankful to His Most Gracious Majesty the King-Bnip«^ 
for the new distinction conferred on His Highness who has done ns the 
honour to become one of our Honorary Presidents. 

It is also a source of intense gratification to the members of the 
Society to see that their President’s name has been included in the last New 
Year’s Honours List, The honour conferred on their President is an 
honour and an encouragement to the Society and in the name of all the 
members I have much pleasure in congratulating him on the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal awarded to him by His Most Gracious Majesty the King- 
Emperor in recognition of a life devoted to religion, philanthropy and 
science . — The Editor. 



ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL 
JUSTIOF IN ANOIICNT I NDIA 

<3 5cit 5% sinl wfa ^ftsici: I 

awn siaf a5=asat nr a> snff plssrafl i 

Dharma eva hato hanti dharmo rakshati rakshitah 
Tasmat dharmo na hantavyo ma no dharmo hato, vadhit. 

Manu, yiii., 16. 

‘ Justice being violated, destroys ; justice being preserved, preserves ; 
therefore, justice must not be violated lest violated justice destroy us. ’ 

This was the Hindu ideal of justice and it is the manner in which they 
sought to attain it in one of its two branches that is dealt with in this p^per. 

It is based mainly on ^ukranlti-sara, but wherever necessary, other anci- 
ent Hindu works have been drawn upon in order to give a complete account 
of the code of Ancient Indian Criminal Procedure. A complete Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure provides for the constitution of courts of criminal justice, for 
securing the presence of the offenders so that they may not evade the penalty 
of the law, for investigating into the offence in a fair and proper manner, 
and lastly for the conviction and punishment of the offender. It prescribes 
also measures for the prevention of crimes as far as possible. 

A satisfactory and rational system of criminal procedure should protect 
citizens from false, frivolous and vexatious complaints, and from undue rest- 
raint on account of petty offences and it should grant the accused a reason- 
able and honest trial in which he has every facility to prove his innocence, 
and should further provide for appeal or revision in cases where injustice has 
occurred owing to the imperfections of the human machinery. We shall now 
proceed to note how far the Hindu procedure satisfied these requirements. 

In the ancient Hindu books, a court of justice is defined as follows : — 

Ml 

Bharma 9astranusarenahyartlia 9gstra viveohanam 
*’ Yatradhikriyate sthane dharmadhikaranam hi tat, 

Stjkbaniti, IV., 642. 

A court of justice is that place where the science of practical life, i.e. 
tbe varied .interests of men lire enquired ipto and decided iiccording to th§ 
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dictates of the Dharmashastras, Such a court had ten requisites according 
to Sakraniti and Brhaspati. But Narada mentions only eight. The ten 
requisites * are : — 

The king, his chosen officer, the assessors, the Smriti, the accountant, 
the scribe, gold, fire, water and the kings’ servants. 

The king’s officer is the speaker, i.e. the mouthpiece of the 6ourt ; the king 
is the punishing authority and the assessors are the judges of evidence ; the 
Smrti gives the law, the accountant makes the calculations, the scribe writes 
the depositions, gold and fire are for administering ordeals, and water is 
required for the thirsty and the nervous (a very wise and generous provision 
indeed). 

The king’s servants are for enforcing the attendance of the accused and 
the witnesses. 

The king ordinarily presided over the court, but when he could not do 
so, he was to nominate as his representative a learned Brahmin of high 
birth, capable of inspiring confidence and respect, and impartial and strict. 
Failing a qualified Brahmin, a Kshatriya or a Vysia duly qulified could be 
appointed. Manu permits the appointment of only Brahmins but later 
writers permit appointment from any of the three Dvija (twice-brown) castes. 

The Smrtis and ^ukraniti appear to contemplate only small states 
requiring a single court each. But the books of Brhaspati and Kautilya 
appear to have been written after Empire-States bad grown up and refer to 
mofussil courts as well. 

The king was, then as now, the fountain of all justice, subject, however, 
to the dictates of the ^astras, and his was the court of final appeal in 
all cases. 

The king’s courts were, however, not the only places for tbe administra- 
tion of justice, nor could they take cognisance of all cases. They adjudged 
only those offences which were not punished by the councils of the Gla^as 
(communities) ; these interfered only in oases left over by the councils of the 
Frenis (guilds or corporations) while the kulas (famalies) settled all affairs 
which they possibly could, and left for Frenis those which they could not 
decide. 

All Smrtis and Artha or Niti ^astras’ agree in prohibiting the king or 
his judges from trying singly, or in secret, and assessors were all along an in- 
dispensable part of the juducial system. But the assessors could not he 
indiscriminately selected. The doctrine of trial by peers® found expression in 
the direction that forest tribes should be tried with the help of their fellow- 
tribesmen, merchants with that of merchants, soldiers with the help of 

1 Sukranlti, iv. 6, Slokas 36 to 40. 

*Manu, viii. 1, Bjchaspati, vi. 6 ; NSirada, Eules o£ Prooedure, 14 and Oourta oi Jnstioe, 18 ; 
fiuktaniti, iv. 6, lines 12 and 13. 

*$ukranlti, iv. 6, lines 44 to 47 ! Brhaspati, i. 35 apd 26, 
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soldiers and villagers with that of persons living amicably with both parties. 
Merchants who were judicious were also to be selected as assessors ‘ in all 
cases. 

The function of the assessors was also clearly defined. They influenced 
the trial much more than the modern English jury inasmuch as they had 
to decide during the course of the trial on which party the burden’’ of proof 
lay at every stage. They were however prohibited from interfering with 
questions in the middle of the trial in the same way as their modern 
representatives 


Initiation on Proobbdings 

As in modern times, it was recognized that the State need not directly 
take up the prosecution of all kinds of offences. 

Similarly the non-cognisable offences were compoundable, on the score 
that an amicable settlement between the parties is more satisfactory in the 
case of petty offences, than a criminal conviction and the consequent ill-feel- 
ing engendered between the parties. 

The king and his judges could enquire into a crime only after the 
presentation * of a written complaint by the party aggrieved or some ® near 
relative or friend of his. 

Cognisance by the court on information laid by Government spies or 
volunteer informers was allowed ' only in the case of Chhalas or rpisdemean- 
ours (fifty in number), Aparadhas or felonies (twelve in number) and the 
cases in which the king was himself a party. 

Chhalas included ^ destroying roads, water reservoirs or houses, house- 
trespass and indecorous behaviour before the king. 

Aparadhas included® disobedience of king’s orders, murder, adultery, 
theft and destruction of foetus. 

The offences concerning the king included® sedition, counter-feiting 
king’s coin, disclosure of king’s secrets, rescuing a prisoner, obstruction of 
public proclamations and misappropriation of king’s taxes. 

A criminal trial began therefore by th^ complainant or the informer 
presenting his complaint or laying his information before the court. 

The complainant was briefly examined and his complaint taken “ down 
in the character and language that was prevalent. It^was signed by the 
party and sealed vyith the royal seal. The cognisability of the complaint 
was first'* determined and steps taken thereafter to secure the presence of 
the accused. 


I dukra, iv. fi, line 53. 

« Ibid., lines 122-4. 

3 Ibid., lines 213-7. 

* Ibid., lines 131-2. Manu viii. 43. 

4 6ukra, iv. 6, line? 330-21. 


«Ibid., lines 138-4. \ 
’Ibid., lines 140 to 160. 
® Ibid., lines 161 to 164. 
» Ibid., lines 165-170. 
l“Sukr«t iv. 6, line 112, 


11 Ibid., lines 123-4. 
« Ibid., line 119. 
i» Ibid., line 178. 

1* Ibid., -line 182, 
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SBOTOINa THE PeBSBNOB OB THB AcCUSEb 

The accused was to be summoned * either by a summons under the Boyal 
Seal, or by a warrant of arrest executed by one of the king’s servants. 

A complainant about to present his complaint, had * the right also to 
arrest the accused temporarily, until the receipt of the king’s summons, if 
he suspected that the adversary would evade the trial or would not proceed 
honestly in the matter. 

Certain classes of persons were ordinarily exempt® from summons and 
arrest, and were summoned and brought slowly in conveyances only in 
important cases. These were chiefly, sick people, children, old men, men 
with varied activities, men busy with the king’s affairs, high class ladies of 
the several castes, women recently delivered of children, agriculturists in the 
harvest season, cowherds while tending cattle and soldiers in times, of 
war. 


Disobedience of the king’s summons was punishable ^ according to the 
nature of the offence in connexion with which it was issued. Similar 
punishment was meted out if one escaped “ after arrest, or if the person in 
charge of an accused applied restraint beyond ® the recognized limits. 

The accused, however, had not long to remain under arrest. For as soon 
as he appeared or was brought before the king, the king should enquire if he 
had other engagements, and if so, release’ him after taking suitable security 
for his appearance. But bail was not® allowed in the following cases: — 
murder, theft, robbery, adultery, abduction, forgery, and sedition. The bail 
regulations were thus very clear, and unambiguous. 

, ' They deserve particular attention as bail is comparatively absent in other 
systems of anciefit law. It began to be recognized in most modern coun- 
tries, only in the nineteenth century. In England, however, the writ of 
Habeas Corpus has been long in existence, but it was a costly process, as 
application had to be made to the Superior Courts or the Lord Chanoellor. 

As a complainant had to pay compensation to the accused, as in modern 
times, if his complaint proved false or frivolous, security was taken not only 
from the accused, but from the complainant ’ as well. 

The trial commenced only after the accused had appeared in Court. It 
was held entirely in public. 

Unlike the ancient procedure in other countries or even the English 
procedure till the eighteenth century, the accused as well as the complain- 
ant had the right’® to be represented by counsel. And the counsel were ap- 
pointed by the parties ” themselves and not by the king. 


1 §ukra, iv. 6, lines 195-6. 
s IWa,. 184-5 ; NSrada, 47-8. 
8 Ibid., lines 199 to 209. 

• Ibid., lines 242-3. 

• Ibid., lines 193-4. 

• Ibid., lines 191-2. 


1 1bid., lines 244-5. 

8 Ibid., Unea 238-41, 
sibib., lines 249. 
w Ibid., lines 216-8. 
U Ibid., lines 280. 
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Friends could ^ also be appointed by the parties to answer queries. 

The complainant was again examined in detail in the presence of the 
accused. He was permitted® to amend his complaint as often as was neces- 
sary before the accused replied. 

The accused then tenders his reply. If his answer did not cover the 
entire ground, he was examined by the Court. But he was not subjected to 
any rigorous cross-examination, as in other ancient countries, in England up 
to 1848, and in Modern Prance. The extorting of confessions is expressly 
prohibited® in ^ukraniti. 

Kautilya, however, is said to authorize torture after a prima facie case 
has been made out. But the chapter* relating to it is admittedly obscure and 
the provisions contained therein may refer as much to punishment as, to 
torture before conviction. 

After the reply had been given, the asessors decided * on which party the 
burden of proof lay unless the accused had confessed his guilt in which case 
further proceedings were stayed®. 

Brhaspati permits the composition of offences by mutual understanding 
of parties at -this stage of this case .only and not later.^ Similarly mutual 
reconciliation between the parties is recommended when the evidence is 
equally strong on both sides, and law and custom divided. 

If the case is not decided in one of the above ways, it enters upon the 
third stage called kriya, i.e. investigation of evidence. 

Proof was to be obtained by means of three kinds of evidence— docu- 
mentary, possessory and oral. If these failed, resort was to be had to moral 
persuasion or timely reminder, yukti or argument and lastly ordeals. 

We shall now deal with the more important of the rules relating 
to witnesses. 

Witnesses 

A witness was defined as a person being other than a party, who knew 
the facts of the case. 

Sv§tarali kaiyavignSiit yassa saksIiT.i < 

SUKBA lY. 5, 364:. 

This definition embodies the principle that a party is an incompetent 
witness in his own behalf, which was recognized in England, only so late as 
the eighteenth century.® 

Witnesses were to be chosen as far as possible from the caste and race ® 
of the parties and from persons in the same neighbourhood. There were 

1 Sukra, iv. 5, 219. s §ukra, iv. 6, 318-7. 

s Ibid., 278-4 ! Bjbaspati, iii., 16 ; Narada Plaint 21.| « Ibid., 309. 

’ Sukra, i. 698 iv. 6, 123. 7 v., 12 and 13. 

4 Kautilya, pp. 218-20 ; iv. 8. 

8 Stephens’ General View of Criminal Law, p. 46 
8 372 Kautilya 216 NSrada 1st Title 164 and 16 M VIII 68. 
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also detailed rules to exclude the evidence of persons of defective under- 
standing, and of those who were' specially interested in, or prejudiced 
against, a party. The evidence of an accomplice was, of course, disallowed 
under this rule. The competency of witnesses was not, however, to be too 
closely scrutinized in the case of the following crimes* violence, theft, felo- 
nies, defamation, assault and kidnapping. 

According to Kautilya, the parties themselves should produce the 
witnesses who lived not far from the court ; and the attendance of only 
those who were far away or who would not come of their own accord was to 
be secured * by the issue of summons. The witnesses were, in such cases to 
be paid the costs of their journeys and the defeated party was* to bear 
the same. 

The examination of witnesses took® place in the presence of both parties, 
and the opposite party had always the right of cross-examination, in order 
to bring to prominent notice ® the defects in the evidence. 

Only such evidence as was given spontaneously was to be accepted and 
not what was got by force. 

These wholesome principles which occur so naturally in the Hindu Law 
were not evolved in other countries till very late. 

Before examination, the witness was exhorted* to speak the truth, in a 
a long address extolling the excellence of truth and then the solemn aflSrma- 
tion was administered to him. 

Thus the accused also had the right to examine his witness with all due 
formality — a right which was recognized in England so late as 1848 by Sir 
John Jervis’s Act. 

Perjury, suppression of evidence and production of false evidence were 
all punishable® in the same manner as in modern Criminal Law. 

One other important direction * which deserves mention is that the exa- 
mination of witnesses was not to be delayed, but taken np as soon as they 
appeared, as delay would give rise to grave defects in genuine evidence, and 
might lead to miscarriage'® of justice. 

This is particularly interesting as showing that the proverbial law’s 
delays were dreaded as much in those days, as now. 

We will now proceed to consider the more important rules relating to 
ordeals. Speaking of ordeals in Mediaeval England, Palgrave says, ‘it was, 
in fact, only a mode of giving to the culprit a last chance of escaping the 
punishment of the law’." So also Stubbs ‘The ordeal being a recourse 
following the verdict " of the jury acquainted with the facts, could only be 


X Sukra, iv. 5, 37T-82. 

9 Ibid., S76~6. Manu, viii» 72. 

8 Kautilya*, P* 177 (Sanskrit edition), 
i Ibid., p. 14:9* 

* fiukra, iv. 5, 386. 
a Sukraniti 382, and 286-6. 

2 


7 Sukra, iv. 6, 898*418 ; Manu, viii, 88-101. 

8 332-6 and 837, 

» 328-9, ’ 

10334-6. 

11 Commonwealth, ii, 177. 

1 * Seleot charters, sixth edition, 142, 
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applied to those who were to all intents and purposes proved to be guilty \ 
But Theyer condemns these observations ^ as based on a misconception of the 
fundamental principle of the ordeal and regards it as * simply a mode of 
trial; or as they phrased it in those days, of clearing one’s self of a 
charge \ 

A study of the rules regulating the ordeals in ancient India however, 
brings out irresistibly the justice of the remarks of Palgrave and Stubbs. 

An ordeal, according to Hindu Law, was administered to the accused, 
and that only when the complainant agreed ^ to abide by the result if the 
ordeal went against him. The accuser should never be called upon to under- 
go it, He was, however, given the option to undergo it in case the accused 
consented^ to be punished if the ordeal went against him. 

Further it could be resorted to, only if all other means of ascertaining the . 
truth failed,* e.g. Manu says 

^q^JTrfq 11 

AsaksHkesliia thvartliesliu mitlio yividamanayoh | 

Avindantatvatah satyam (japathenapi lambhayet. || 

‘ If two parties disputed about matters for wbicli no witnesses were 
available and the (judge) was unable to really ascertain the truth, be might 
cause it to be discovered even by an oath (and ordeals). Nftrada prohibits 
the application of ordeals in the case of offences which had taken place by 
day, in a village or town, or in the presence of witnesses. 

And if one party urged human evidence, and the other divine, i.e. an 
ordeal, Sukraniti ordains that the former should be preferred and not the 
latter.® 

>0 Os -c 

m ?tr: B 

\a so 

Ei^£Fi2[fjm?Trfq te i 

gr fm f h 

Yadyeko m5nushtm brtlyad anyQ bimyat tu daivikam | 

MantLshlm tatra gthniyath na tu daivim kriyam uipah || 

Yadyekade<?apraptape kriya vidyeta manueliX | 

SS grahya na tu puruapi daiviki vadatam nrnam I| 

(iv 6, 263 and 26i.) 

1 Anglo-Amenoau Legals History. Article on Older Modes of Trials p. 326. 

s §ukra, iv. 5, lines 496-6 ; 493-4 ; Narada Quotations, vi. 2 and 4. 

» Ibid., 497. 

^460; Manuviii. 109. 

*626-6. 
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Similarly if'there be human evidence which covers only a part of the 
case, even that is to be accepted, and not the divine though that covers the 
full ground, and notwithstanding that men urge it. 

We thus see that ordeals were ordinarily resorted to only when all other 
means of ascertaining the truth had failed, and when the judge was tmdbU 
to come to a decision otherwise. Prom a consideration of these two Ifropo- 
sitions it follows that no accused person could be called upon to undergo an 
ordeal, unless there was a prima facie case against him, and he asserted his 
innocence without being able to substantiate it. The ordeal was, in such 
circumstances, neither more nor less than the last chance given to the 
accused with the presumption of guilt against him, to escape the punishment 
of the law ; or a test resorted to in cases where there was very strong ground 
for suspicion but full legal proof was lacking. 

There were, however, certain cases ‘ in which owing either to the absence 
of any evidence or to the heinous natme of the crime, an ordeal had 
invariably to be resorted to. They were offences committed in a forest, in a 
solitary place, at night, or in an inner appartment, in cases involving mortal 
sins and thefts of deposits. A few particulars regarding the ordeals them- 
selves will not be out of place in order to prove that the popular notions 
about the dangers involved in an ordeal apart from its indifferent probative 
value are tinduly exaggerated. 

In the first place it is noteworthy that certain classes ’ of persons who 
could not stand the strain of an ordeal were exempted from it, e.g. the sick, 
tho^e affected with a heavy calamity, and women. Some other classes * of 
people were exempt from particular ordeals which would cause them undue 
suffering. And further each of the ordeals had a particular season* or seasons 
when alone they could be administered, e.g. the ordeal by water was 
prohibited during the rains and that by fire during summer. 

Finally none of the ordeals endangered human life to any degree. Tb# 
worst that could happen to a person subjected to an ordeal was a few days 
illness or suffering. 

The more severe of the ordeals were those by fire, water and poison, the 
first consisted * merely in the accused walking seven steps with a red hot iron 
ball in his hand, the hand being previously covered with seven fig leaves. 
That by water consisted ^ in his being imder water, if he could, for a time, 
sufficient for one to run up and fetch an arrow shot from a bow not being 


1 §ukra iv. 5, 498-9. Bihaspati x. 1 to 3. 
s Nfirada, Quotations vi. 8. 

3 Ibid., 9 to 11 and 78. 

4 Ibid., 12 to 15. 

« Ibid., 44 to 47. 

« Ibid., 65 to 67, 


Naisda, Quotation vi. 8. 
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further than 150 Hastas ^ distant ; while that hy poison consisted ® in giving 
him a very minute quantity ^ of the poison from the Srnga plant and noting 
if he suffered from its effects, e.g. vomitting during the rest of the day.^ 
From these, it will be clear that the use of the ordeal in Hindu courts was by 
no means such a cruel and rough and ready method of administering justice, 
as is commonly assumed to have been the case. 

As regards the finding and the decision, a few points deserve to be 
noticed. A complaint was dismissed if the complainant prevaricated, varied 
from his complaint or delayed production of evidence under false pretences. 
A frivolous or false complaint was not only dismissed but the complainant * 
was made to make reparation to the accused, as in modern Criminal Pro- 
cedrne. 

In all cases other than those in which the accused confessed his guilt, 
the assessors were to make clear ® the inner meaning of the evidence at the 
proper time ; and the king (or in his absence the Chief Judge) after a careful 
consideration of the entire case ^passed judgment according to the Shastras. 

I do not propose to deal now with the relative value which was to be 
attached in this connexion to the Smritis, dictates of prudence or equity and 
local customs. But it is important to note that the king was ordained to 
respect ® local customs even though they were antagonistic to the Shastras 
and was warned against following too literally the letter of the law. 

The special circumstances of each case and all tenuating circumstances 
were also to be considered carefully ^ before passing sentence. 

The final decision was to be written down in all cases, and a copy 
delivered to the successful party in token of his success. 

The system of punishment in Ancient India has, in common with that of 
other ancient countries, the notoriety of having been extremely severe. And 
severe it certainly was, judging merely from the punishment specified for 
particular offences by Manu and Kautilya. But several salutary provisions 
were recognized which mitigated greatly the severity of the substantive 
code. 


1 A Hasia is twenty-four angulas or eighteen inches. The maxinimn distance will then be 225 
feet or 75 yards. Doubts have been expressed in certain quarters that this is a later interpolation; 
but as we are concerned with the latest development in Hindu procedure, this does not affect our 
reasoning. 

3 Harada, Quotations, 71 to 79, 

3 Seven yavas. A yaya is a grain of barley, 

* Another version is ‘ Within the time occupied by clapping the hands 600 times,’ 

The accused was also to be given antidotes as soon as the period was over for guilt or innocence 
to be ascertained. 

« Narada, 66 -8 ; Mana, viii. 63, Suhra, iv. 6, lines 661-2. 

8 Sukra, iv. 5, lino 838. » Ibid., lines 92-3. 

7 Ibid., line 335. ® Sukra, 636-6 ; Brahaspati, ii, 13. 

10 Sukra, iv. 6, lines 669-60. 



Punishment was of four kinds, i.e. moral disapprobation oral 

chastisement or severe reproof fines and corporal , punishment and 

it is the forms of inflicting corporal punishment that has been subjected to 
damaging criticism. But the ordinary judges could inflict only the first two, 
and the king alone ^ could fine or inflict corporal punishment. 

■ Secondly even the king was directed to inflict each of the above succes- 
sively and not all at once, and corporal chastisement was to be resorted • to 
only after the other three had failed to correct an offender. Further, punish- 
ment was to be inflicted in all cases in dm ^ro'gcyrtim to the nature of the 
offence and after ascertaining the ability of the criminal to bear it. ® Thus 
the great responsibility invariably resting on a modern judge in fixing the 
punishment was not absent in those days. 

But one who was convicted on his own confession was to be subjected 
to only one-half of punishment to which he was otherwise liable; and 
ancient Hindu Law the one aim of which was the destruction of the crimi- 
nal instinct and impulses and the advancement of morality recognized the 
value of repentance in a direct and straightforward manner, unfamiliar to the 
modern world. 

Besides these rules, there existed also a very carefully graduated scale of 
punishment, beginning with moral disapprobation or the fine of a few panas * 
or annas (?) and leading up to the highest penalty of the law, i.e. death, in 
the worst cases. 

The law relating to punishment, and in fact, the entire substantive 
portion of Criminal Law has been critically dealt with by a learned writer in 
the Calcutta Weekly Notes, Vol. XV. ( 1310 - 11 ). I do not, therefore, propose 
to describe in detail the graduated scale of punishment ordained in the 
‘several law books, I vrall, however, give a few other points specially treateii 
in Sukraniti, which, in this and other matters, contains the most advaneel; 
and liberal precepts. According to it the severer forms of punishmfflit were • 
starvation, imprisonment, whipping, expulsion from the state, marking on. 
the body, shaving of half portions, causing the accused to ride ignoble 
animals (e.g. asses), mutilation and execution. And.thia work lays* more 
stress on the fear engendered by the possibility of punishment than on the 
actual punishment itself. 

Severity of punishment is condemned as it estranges the subjets from 
the king, and mild ® punishment discretely administered is declared far more 

1 Sukra, iv. 6 $ lines 64:7--8. 

3 Mann, viii. lines 129 and 130. 

5 Mann, viii. 126, Biuhaspati, ii. 2 to 17 and vi. 2 ; Narada Punishments, 88* 

-4 A coin eg[ual in value to eighty cowries. 

4 Sukra, iv. 1, lines 88-91. 

6 Ibid., lines 92-98. ^ Ibid., lines 105 and 189-90. * Ibid., lines 106-7. 
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effioacioTis. Mercy * is extolled as higher than punishment and severity ® is 
authorized only in the case of habitual offenders. 

Great importance is attached ® to the probation of first offenders especi- 
ally if they happen to be people who are ordinarily virtuous. 

Even in the case of the worst class of offenders committing the worst 
offences/ other than intentional murder, capital punishment was not allowed. 
For the punishment prescribed for such an offender is as follows ; — 

cia: i 

Uttamain sahasam kurvan adhamodandamarliati, 

Madhyamam sahasam chadau yathoktam dvigunam tatah 
Xayajjivam bandkanam clia nicha karmaiva keyalam. 

Similarly 

qifqff i 
qriq i 

cT qr 11 86 II 

q wcTrfJT srrqf^t sifq; i 

Nlchakarmakaram kuryad bandkayibwa tu papinam 
Masa xaatram trimasam va skanmasam vapi vatsarain 
yavajjiyam tu va kaijckit na ka^chidvadkamarkati 
Na nikanyackcka bkutani tviti jagarti vai smtik 
Tasmat sarvaprayatnsna vadka dandam tyajet nyipak, 

From these it is quite clear that the punishments fixed in the Codes of 
Mann and Kautilya were only the maximum penalties and that their chief 
object was the deterrent effect which they would have on criminals and they 
were rarely availed of in the same manner as in modern times. I may also 
add that ^ukraruti does not contemplate, to any marked degree, special 
leniency towards the superior castes or severity in the case of the lowest 
caste. It classifies offenders according to their own qualities and the nature 
of the offence and distinction between the castes in awarding punishments is 
recognized only in cases of defamation and adultery. 

It is commonly stated that imprisonment was not as prevalent in ancient 
India as mutilation and execution. The learned writer in the Calcutta 
Weekly Notes also regards the comparative absence of imprisonment as a 


1 dakra, 108-11. 
*111-46 and 156-8. 


»Ibia., 131. 

<183; iv. 1,170-2. 



feature of ancient criminal administration. But ^ukranlti is full "of refer- 
ences to imprisonment, prisons and prison-labour. In fact this is the only 
form of corporal punishment which it appears to advocate most.^ Banish- 
ment and transportation are also mentioned, as the severer forms to be used* 
in more heinous crimes or in the case of persons whose presence meant danger 
to the commonwealth. Mutilation is only incidentally referred to. Thus 
roads are spoken of as repaired with gravel by prisoners and the king is 
directed ® to employ each prisoner according to his caste.* And again the 
prisoners are referred to as bound in chains (i.e., handcuffed)* and employed 
in repairing roads. 

jNor is Kautilya wanting in detailed references to prisoners and in 
instructions as to their custody. The elaborate rules for the punishment of 
jailors who allow prisoners to escape, deliberately or through negligence and 
the frequent references to imprisonment as punishment for several offences 
go to prove that imprisonment was a common enough punishment in ancient 
India. 

The fact seems to be that in primitive times, the penal law was as 
severe here as elsewhere, and that, as civilization progressed, the rigour of 
those codes was mitigated by more humane and equitable rules. But I 
cannot emphazise too strongly that this stage was reached in India much 
earlier than in other countries. 

When in addition it is remembered that until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century theft of any thing worth more than a shilling was punish- 
able with death in England, we can realize how unjust it is to level a 
charge of brutality against the penal laws of the Hindus as the maximum 
penalties prescribed by them were not only less severe in themselves than the 
English code of the eighteenth century and the ancient codes of other coun- 
tries but were, in actual application, circumscribed by various salutary rules- 

Appeal and 'Revision 

It would indeed be strange if, in a law so elaborate and thorough as 
that described above, provision were lacking for appeal or revision in cases 
where miscarriage of justice had occurred or was suspected to have occurred. 

We accordingly find provisions for an appeal both in Sukraniti and in 
Narada Smrti.* 

■ftiTOT ii 

so \0 VD 

Tiritam clianu(?islitam oIiayomaiiy§ta vidhannata^i | 

Dvigunam dandam^dhaya punar§tat kdryamuddharet || 


iIV., 1. 152, 165 to 72. 
81 . 216 -^. 

» Chap. I., 1. 686-7. 


n. 217 - 18 , 
«1. 229-80. 
■1.649-60. 
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* He . who objects to the judgment and the sentence as against Dharma, 
can have a retrial on depositing double the prescribed fine.’ 

cs so 

SaksliisabliyaTaBaHnanam dQslian6 dat^nam punali | 

Sva oharya vasatXnam ohaproktliah paunarbliavo vidbiihH 

‘ A retrial or appeal will also arise in cases which have been vitiated by 
undue pressure on the witnesses and assessors, and also by defects in the 
king’s own procedure.’ 

The king had also to revise the judgments in cases in which an Amatya 
or Chief Judge had decided customs by law. Similarly if it had been 
decided on the complaint of a woman, or decided at night, outside of a 
village, or in the interior of a house. 

But no appeal lay against convictions based on confession, or in cases 
lost through one’s own conduct, e.g. by the production of false evidence, or 
in cases wherein the guilt was proved beyond doubt. 

These provisions are indeed remarkable as showing the high degree 
of perfection attained in judicial procedure in India, in the pre-Mahamadan 
era, and also the thoroughness with which administrative questions were 
solved in ancient India. In contrast to this, it may not be irrelevant to 
mention that there was no provision in the English Law for appeals until 
the Criminal Appeals Statute of 1907 was passed, and that the only remedy of 
the parties against erroneous decisions consisted in petitioning the Crown 
for the exercise of the prerogative of mercy. 

Nor were the ancient Hindus satisfied merely with providing appeals. 
Just decisions were also sought to be secured by the punishment of judges 
and assessors who decided wrongly, or who did not conduct the trials ip. the 
proper manner. Such a provision is peculiar to Hindu Law and it would 
ind'eed be interesting to get independent evidence as to what effect it had 
on the authorities concerned. 

clcgl ?qfr: cTl^ ^ B 

Amatyah piaivivako vfi ye kuryut kayyamanyatha | 

Tat sarvam n^atih kuryat tan sahasram tu dandaySt || 

SuKBANiTi iv. 6, 277. 

Whoever, an AmStys or Chief Judge, decides a case contrary to law, the 
king shall try it again, while he shall be fined a thousand (panas). ® 

1653-4:. 9 Narada, ii. 41. 

3 Of, also Mann, viii. 12, 14 and 18 where the guilt is aid to attach to the witnesses, the 
Judge and the King if the accused is not punished. Narada Buies of Procedure, 67, and also 
dukranlti| lines 178-81* 
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no System of criminal procedure is complete unless it provides for 
the prevention and detection of crimes as far as possible, and for safe-guarding 
tl;ie public peace from the inroads of criminal gangs or undesirable characters. 

This sketch of ancient Criminal Procedure will therefore be closed after 
referring to a few precautionary measures adopted in those early days for the 
prevention and detection of crime. 

According to Kautilya, the following persons among others were to be 
arrested on suspicion, and committed to prison lest they perpetrate crimes^ — 
persons having no ostensible means of livelihood or having slender means, 
those who frequently change their residence, caste, and the names not only of 
themselves but of their family {gotra), who conceal their avocations, who travel 
singly (lurk) in solitary places like forests and mountainous tracts, who hold 
secret meetings in lonely places, who lurk in the dark behind walls, etc., who 
purchase suspicious articles in suspicious places or at suspicious times, and 
those who have acquired notoriety by their crimes. 

^ukraniti, however, is less stringent and authorizes detention in the 
following cases only. 

One whose activities are secret, one who lives on alms though capable of 
collecting wood and grasses/ (i,e. of earning bis livelihood by honest labour), 
one who wanders about leaving his parents and family, and one who pursues 
penances and learning without m.aintaimng relatives. 

This, by the way, throws some ii^t on the social life of those times, as 
it reveals that able-bodied beggars were not, in those days, viewed with the 
same tolerant spirit and a notion of mistaken charity as in modern Hindu 
society, and that asceticism or monasticism was considered to be an evil 
unless kept under due restraint, and led to families being left destitute. 

There were also certain salutary regulations for discovery of stolen 
property. 

Information regarding such articles as are lost or stolen should, if they 
were not found, be supplied to all those who traded in similar articles, and 
all traders were forbidden from concealing such articles if received by them, 
on pain of being condemned as abettors. 

Similarly no peison was to purchase or accept as pledge any old or 
second-hand article, without giving previous intimation to the Superinten- 
dent of Commerce. And possession of stolen articles raised, according to 
all authorities, a presumption of thoft or abutment of it, could be rebutted 
only by adequate explanation. 

In modern law, however, possession of such articles immediately or very 
soon after the crime, alone raises such a presumption. 

Nor were these the only precautionary measures. Inquests in ( ases of 
sudden or suspicious deaths were also prescribed. 
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1 Chanakya, pp. 212-3. 

* Sukraniti, iv. 1, linos 29040. 
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Elaborate rules were laid down for the examination of the dead bodies 
and the symptoms usually to be found in the case, of such kinds of murder 
were given. The relatives of the deceased, and the witnesses, if any, were to 
be examined closely about the several circumstances relating to the death 
and the possible motives for the murder. 

The above sketch of the Code of Criminal Procedure of ancient Hindus 
is by no means exhaustive, but I have attempted to bring out in it, all 
its prominent features. In adjudging its place in comparative jurisprudence, 
it has to be remembered that criminal procedure, as we now understand it, 
was perfected only during the nineteenth century. Even in England, which 
possesses now, probably the best of all modern systems, the safeguards ensur- 
ing a fair trial to the accused came to be fully recognized only so late as 1820 
to 1848. On the contrary the code described in this paper, was what obtained 
in India more than fifteen to nineteen centuries ago, and is older than the 
institutes of Justinian. The wonder, therefore, is not so much that it has so 
many crudities, but that most of the modern principles embodied in the 
English system are found in it, in a more or less developed form. It has, 
however, to be added that the paper is based wholly on codes of moral and 
administrative laws, and that further researches in more popular literature and 
the writings of independent witnesses, is necessary to find out how far these 
codes were varied from, in actual practice. 

A. V. EAMANATHAN. 


A SHOET NOTICE OE ^UXEANlTI 

This work was first printed under the auspices of His Highness the 
Holkar, in Alibag, by Eamachandra Govinda Shastry. But the first notable 
edition was that published by Dr. Gustav Oppert in 1882 under the auspices 
of the Madras Government. Another edition was brought out in 1890 
by Jivananda Vidyasagar of Calcutta. An English translation of this work 
by Professor Benoy Komar Sarkar forms Vol. XIII of the Sacred Books 
of the Hindus, published by the Panini Office, Allahabad. 

The work that we now have is a compendium of the rules of polity as 
taught by the school of Usanas of ^ukra. This school of thought existed 
from very ancient times, ^ukra’s work on polity is referred to in the MahS- 
bharata and is freely quoted by Kautilya in his Arthasastra and by his 
epitomist Ksmandaka in his Nitisara. 

Quotations from ^nkraniti are also found in Panchatantra and other 
works. Most of those quotations are found in the work now extant, thus 
proving its authenticity. But it does not appear easy to contend that ^ukra 
nitisara, as we now have it, is older than the other works mentioned above. 
Dr. Cppert, however, appears to claim that this is the case. In support of 
his contention he has adduced the additional reason that several archaisms 


exist which, contravene the rules of P&nini and which accordingly point to 
the probability that it is anterior to P&nini. (But this may be explained 
away by arguing that the slokas in which they occur represent the accepted 
tenets of the ^ukra school verified before the time of Panini and which 
would necessarily be incorporated even in a compendium written later on.) 

A fuller development of this theme will be found in Dr. Oppert’s 
introduction to his edition of ^ukraniti and in the second chapter of the 
Monograph on the Weapons of ancient Hindus. 

But though all that Dr. Oppert claims may be legitimately conceded to 
the 6ukra school of thought, it does not appear easy to concede very great 
antiquity to the work now extant. On the other hand some of the princi- 
ples embodied in it go to prove that this work represents a higher stage in 
the evolution of Hindu society than those depicted in the other works. 
Thus it is curious that" none of the several quotations from ^nkra’s niti 
found in other works bears upon those provisions of ^ukra nitis&ra which 
belong essentially to a Jater stage of society e.g. the determination of caste 
by merit and not by birth, the constitutional checks on the king’s conduct, 
the eligibility of all castes for appointment to offices and the suggestion 
that officers should as far as possible be appointed from among men of the 
same caste as the king (which implies that the kings w'ere not always of the 
Kshatriya caste when this work was compiled) the prohibition against ex- 
torting confessions, the provisions about the employment of lawyers and 
the fixing of their fees and the liberal regulations about bail. 

These and various other provisions some of which have been mentioned 
in the course of the paper, lead me to think that the work as we have it, was 
compiled in the heyday of Hindu civilization about the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury of the Christian era. And I find that I am not alone in this belief, for a 
talented writer in the Modem Beview, Mr. Kashiprasad Jayaawal, is also of 
, the same opinion (vide his Introduction to Hindu Polity in the Modern 
Beview, August, 1913). Certain conjectures can also be raised from the state- 
ment that the work was written at the requests of Asuras but this I reserve 
for another occasion. 

As regards the locality where Sukraniti was accepted as authority, it 
appears reasonable to suppose that it w'as respected and its tenets followed 
as far as practicable throughout India, subject of course, to the later develop- 
ment of Hindu thought consequent on the influx of a large number of 
hostile foreigners in the land. This appears to be borne out by the fact 
that manuscripts of the work not much different from each other have been 
found in such widely distant places like Madras, Vizianagaram, Berhampore 
(Bengal) and in Indore (His Highness the Holkar’s Territory). 

Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar is bringing out a very elaborate study of 
Sukraniti entitled ‘ The positive Background of Hindu Sociology ’ (Vol. 
XVI of the Sacred Books of the Hindus). Only the first instalment of it 
has been published. 


EXTEAGTS 

X 

THE AYUEVEDA AND MEDICAL INDUSTEIES IN INDIA 

£Frovv the Presidential Address on Indigenous Medicine by Major 

B. D. Basu, I.M.S. {retired), delivered at Amritsar, January, 191A] 

‘ Thb term Ayurveda denotes etymologically the science of life, but as the 
Hindu sages understood it, is more comprehensive than the modern term 
biology, unless we take the latter in the sense implied in the Spencerian 
scheme of Synthetic Philosophy. Ayurveda is the science dealing with the 
life of plants, the life of animals and the life of human beings. Vrikshayur- 
•veda or Botany, Hasiydyurveda or Palakapya ^astra, Asvayurveda or 
Salihotra ^astra, as well as the celebrated Ashtanga hridaya, are the variou's 
branches of this vast science — comprising the study of botanical, zoological 
and human anatomy, physiology, pathology, therapeutics, as well as minera- 
logy, chemistry, physiography, climatology and other physical sciences 
that directly or indirectly touch the sphere of life or world of living beings. 
To be a specialist in Ayurveda means according to the recognized standard 
of our ancient forefathers, the possession of all the qualifications, (if not 
more) than the highest medical degree holder of a modern German, American 
ox English University is expected to acquire in both theoretical and practical 
fi.elds ; with this difference that the Hindus had to receiys a little more' of 
humane and liberal culture, e.g. — lessons. in phUosophy, metaphysics and 
theology along with the healing art.’ 

‘ Ayurveda is a very comprehensive science — you cannot define it by 
comparing its scope and province with those of any fine of the differentiated 
and specialized sciences that constitute the great medical learning of the 
modern world.’ 

The following extract from The Calcutta Beview (of 1879) is also found 
in the above address : — 

‘ The resuscitation of Indian medical science is a noble and useful work 
which ought to be performed by educated Hindus. ... It is perfectly true 
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that Indian drugs ought to be largely studied and used by medicjal practitioners 
in this country. European medical men fully admit this truth and some of 
them have laboured earnestly and assiduously to accomplish this object. 
But it is easy to understand that the efforts of foreigners must be necessarily 
imperfect and unproductive of adequate results. Upon educated Indian 
members of the profession, therefore, devolves this great and solemn duty, 

for it is they alone who can discharge it adequately and well In 

India the foreign and the indigenous systems ought to he read together if full 
benefit is to be derived from either.' 

‘ The following methods should be adopted for the study of indigenous 
drugs : — 

1. Proper steps should be taken to identify the plants used medicinally 
by the people of this country. Eor this purpose the medicinal plants should 
be arranged and classified according to Hooker’s Flora of British India. The 
Sanskrit and vernacular synonyms should also be given the importance they 
deserve. As far as possible the plants should be illustrated, as this will 
considerably help in their identification. 

2. The uses of these medicinal plants should be recorded. The uses 
to which they were put by the Hindu and the Greco-Arabic schools of 
practitioners, the supposed action attributed to them by the rustics and 
villagers, and the purposes for which they are employed by other nations 
should be considered. 

3. The chemistry of these plants should be thoroughly investigated. 
This will help us in isolating the alkaloids and active principles on which 
the efficacy of a drug depends. This will moreover help us in weeding out 
the worthless from the good among the drugs. 

4. Lastly, we should try these remedies in health and disease and thus 
note their effects. 

The study of indigenous drugs has engaged the attention of some of the 
most eminent men of the medical profession in India. But a great deal more 
remains to be yet done.’ 

“ It must be admitted that our ignorance of the properties and uses of 
indigenous drugs is scarcely pardonable. It seems highly desirable that the 
whole subject should be gone into with greater caro than has yet been done, 
both with the view of weeding out the worthless from the good, and of prepar- 
ing the way for a number of the better class native drugs taking the place of 
some of the more expensive and imported medicines of Europe. It seems 
remarkable that so large an amount of aconite should be collected in Nepal 
and exported to Europe, in order to be reimported into India before it can 
find its way to the poor people who crowd around our dispensaries. Illustra- 
tions of a similar nature can be multiplied indefinitely. Atrqpa JBelladonna 
the deadly night-shade, fox example, is a common weed on the Himalayas 


from Simla to Kashmir; yet every ounce of the drug used in India is imported 
from Europe, the Indian plant having apparently been entirely overlooked.’ — 
Indian Medical Gazette. 

Such in fact is the neglected condition of Indian naedicinal plants. If 
only an earnest attempt is made in Indian centres to preserve the annual 
yield of these plants wherever they may be found or grown abundantly and to 
convert the same into convenient medicines suitable for Indian patients 
(according to the most recent scientific methods), a large number of New 
Medical Industries will be started in India. — M.I.N, 


HINDU IDEAS ON MECHANICS 
Br De. Beajendea Nath Seal, M.A., Ph.D. {Calcutta). 

The principle of the Differential Calculus applied to the computatfon of 
motion (variable motion) : — 

‘ Bhaskara (a.d. 1150) in computing what he calls the " instantaneous ” 
motion (aicofilfea^ ?!%:) of a planet compares its successive positions in two 
successive instants, and regards the motion as constant during the interval 
which he conceives to be indefinitely small (Wl«Fir®), This is equivalent to 
the determination of the differential of the planet’s longitude, and the process 
bears “ a strong analogy ” (to quote the words of Mr. Spottiswoode, the 
Astronomer Eoyal) “ to the corresponding process in modern mathematical 
astronomy ”, I have elsewhere shown that Bhakara’s process was not merely 
analogous to, but virtually identical with, that of the Differential Calculus, 
Mr. Spotiawoode’s cautious reservation having been due to his want of 
acquaintance with the original, and the insufficiency of the materials placed 
before him. {Vide my paper on the Mechanical, Physical and Chemical 
Theories of the Hindus in Dr. P. C. Bay’s Hindu Chemistry, Vol. ii, pp. 
168-163).' 



SOME LEGENDS OF TIEUOPIENGODE 

Thh little town of Tirnchengode lies about five miles from Sankaridrug 
railway station, in the south of Salem District, The picturesque peak, from 
which the town derives its name, rises to a height of 1,900 ft. above sea-level. 
The great temple of Ardhanarisvara, which is its chief glory, is rich in 
history, as well as in legend, for it possesses lithic records which range in 
date from the tenth to the eighteenth century of the Christian era. 

The word Tiruchengode means * holy-ruddy-peak’, and the hill is 
believed to be a fragment of the Himalayas, dislodged by Vayu, the wind 
god, in his contest with Adisesha, the serpent king, whose blood has tinged 
the rock with red. Another legend tells how the peak of Tiruchengode was 
set up by Kama-Dhenu, the celestial cow, who received it from Siva. Thus 
the hill is associated with both male and female elements, the peak stained 
with the serpent king’s blood, and the peak set up by the divine cow, a 
union typical of the mystical union of Siva and Parvati in the form of 
Ardhanarisvara. 

Parvati, it is said, prayed to be made one in body with Siva. Siva pro- 
mised to grant the boon if she made further ta^as on Tiruchengode hill This 
she did, and became united with her lord in the form of Ardhanarisvara (‘ the 
Lord- who-is-half- woman’). Hence the right half of the idol on the hill is 
male in form, the left half female; and it is decked with a cloth, the right 
half of which is white, and the left half green. 

The symbolism of this mystic union is explained in the parable of 
Bringi, the rishi, who worshipped Siva alone, and would not wurship 
Parvati, because he held that a goddess is inferior to a god. Parvati resented 
this, and, at her request, Siva allowed her to be close by his side. The rishi, 
in worshipping Siva, must walk round the god. When he found Siva and 
Parvati side by side, he was at a loss to know how he could walk round Siva 
without walking round Parvati also, and so worshipping her against his 
principles ; so he converted himself into a bee, and passed through the 
space between the neck of Siva and the neck of his wife. Parvati, in wrath, 
cursed the rishi, and deprived him of his strength. The rishi was about to 
fall, when Siva stayed him by granting him a third leg. The rishi now 
knew that the Sun, Siva, is as nothing without the rays (Sakfci, or energy, 
i.e. Parvati), which give him warmth and heat, and he thenceforth worship- 
ped god and goddess together. 
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Ardhan&rlsvara’s merits are extolled in the local legend of BabtarpStha- 
tflli, to whom the god had granted a son, as a reward for many years of 
penance. Unfortunately the child was dumb, and, after five years, the 
unhappy father placed the child in front of the wheel of the god’s car at the 
annual festival. Miraculously the wheel missed the child’s head, and the 
child cried out and from that moment was cured of his affliction. Another 
story is told of a Brahman infant of Shiyali (Tanjore District), who was 
fed with milk in a golden cup hy Parvati while its father was bathing in the 
Brahma Tirtham there. The father, his ablutions finished, espied the golden 
cup, and realized that a god had intervened. He went therefore on a 
pilgrimage to many shrines. When he came to Tiruchengode, a severe form 
of fever was creating havoc in the town. The child sang a sacred stanza, 
and the fever was stayed. The child was henceforth known as Tiru-gnana- 
samhandha-mnrti, and to this day the most efficacious remedy for disease is 
to smear the sacred ashes in the child’s name and repeat the stanza sung by 
him. During the plague epidemic of 1904 the figure of Tiru-gnSna-sam- 
bandha was carried in procession through the streets, and the magic stanza 
reiterated, and the plague abated. 

The ritual observed in the worship of ArdhanSrisvara is unusual. The 
idol is about 6 ft. in height and of the colour of ivory. During asMuUaram 
and sahasra-namam archanai, puja is performed to the right half and the left 
half of the idol separately, and the worshippers receive both mhhuthi and 
TcumTtumam (i.e. the sacred ashes of Siva, and the red powder of Parvati). 
There is no oil obisheTtam, and the idol is bathed with water brought from the 
Kaveri only at the midday yjiya. Three lights are kept burning day and night 
in the garhhagriham. The duty of performing pUja is confined to twenty-two 
Brahman households, residing in the town, each household taking its turn once 
in twenty-two days, and receiving as remuneration the dakshanai (fees) paid 
by worshippers for that day. The representatives of six only of these twenty- 
two households are qualified (by hereditary right, after performing Acharyd- 
alhishiham) to touch the idol. In these six households the sons are called by 
their fathers’ names, contrary to the usual Hiqdu practice. Three of them 
(Subrapaanya Gurukkal, SadSsiva Guruhkal and Kagagiri Panditat), belong 
to the Alambhayana Gstram and the other three to the Kayaspa Gotram. The 
NSgagiri Panditarp, for many generations, have been employed for the 
KumbhabMshekam ceremony in Madura, Tiruvaliir, Karur and Trichinopoly 
All the twenty-two families live in Southern Oar Street, the houses of the six 
premier families, which are dignified by the name of matams, being distin- 
guished by a figure of Yignesvara set up in the front pial. 

The festival of Ardhanarlsvara in Vaiyasi (May-June) is one of the most 
frequented in the district. The god spends ten days in tlie town, visiting 
the various mantapanis, etc., and staying at night in the Kailftsanatha 
Temple. On the eleventh day he must return to the hill, even though the car, 
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ihrpngli some accident, be unable to complete its circuit. In Purat^asi a 
festival is held during the twenty-one days preceding Mahalaya Amavasai, in 
commemoration of the penance of Parvati which won her incorporation with 
Siva. The celebrations are confined to the hill. Worshippers, who fast 
during this period, wear twenty-one strands of country yarn dyed with ter- 
meric, on the right wrist if they are males, and on the right upper arm if they 
are females. Fuja is performed with twenty-one different kinds of flowers, 
and offerings are made of twenty-one different varieties of cakes, in making 
which no salt may be used. On Mahalaya Amavasai itself the god is carried 
round the pmhdram of the hill temple on a silver Sapparam (litter). On 
the full moon day of Kartigai (November-December), a curious ceremony 
tabes place at a spot a little less than 200 yards west of the temple. A 
structure, roughly representing a cow, about fifteen feet in height, is built 
up of branches of unjai, and deluged by the devotees with curds till it 
becomes perfectly white. At about 11 p.m. the’ god is carried to the spot ; 
lighted camphor is thrown on the improvised cow and the whole stack 
breaks into a blaze. As the fire dies down, the collapse of the stxucture is 
awaited with intense interest, for if it falls towards the north the season will 
be good for the ryot, but if it falls towards the south the season will be bad. 

The Subramanya purdna relates how one Prathivadi Bhayankaram, a 
learned pandit of Madura, came to Tirnchengode for a dialectical contest 
with the local Pandit Kuna felan, who \^as a devout worshipper of Subra- 
manya. The Madura pandit, as he passed through the streets of the town, 
began a song with the words * Though the hill is Nagagiri, why cannot the 
Naga spread his hood and play’, but he was at a loss how to complete the 
stanza till Subramanya appeared at his side, in the guise of a lad tending 
cattle, and finished the couplet with ‘ If the Naga did so, the peacock of 
Subramanya wmuld destroy him with its beak The pandit, surprised at 
the lad^s ready wut, asked who be was. Being told he was Kupa ^ilan s most 
junior pupil, the Madura pandit lost his nerve and departed, and the local 
pandit’s reputation was saved. 

Tirucliengodu Hill is famous for its firthams or sacred springs. Most of 
these are natural clcios worn in the lock hy suh-aerial denudation. There 
are forty of these Urthcms] eadi lias its own legend, and associah's the hill with 
one or other memlnx of the Hindu pantheon. There is a iirtJiam sacred to 
each of the Hindu I'ri-murlis, Brahma, Siva and Vishnu, a tirthcmi to Ptrvati 
(Amba), a tlrtham to Lakshmi (Seu-kamalai^), a ilrtham to Vignesvara (Gana- 
dcUd tlriliam to Subramania (Shanmuga). There is tlrtham to 
Seven Saints (Sapta-Bishi), and another to the Seven Virgins (Sapta-Kan- 
niyar). The Sarasvati, the Ganges and the Jamna have each a sacred well. 

1 Sen-Kamalam : red-lotus the emblem of Laksbmi, as Yen-Kamalam the white lotus is of 
Saraswati. 

» There is ‘a Pljadysiusorivtiaii ou a rook west of the Gavapati Tlrtham. G. B. Ko. 644 of 1905. 

4 
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The guardians of the eight cardinal points, Kubera (North) Yama (South), 
Indra (East), Varuna (West), (N.E.), Vayu (N.W.)^ Agni (S.E,) and 
Niruti (S.Wd are all represented. The Pandava Urtham was formed by the 
exiled. Pandavas with the help of the Pishi Vyasa. Eama bathed in the 
Gayatri and there is a ilrtliam to Jamba vanthar, his ursine attendant. 

The Naga Urthmn was created by Adidesha, the Serpent King. The Sun 
(Suriyan) and Moon (Ohandiran) have their Urtlmms. There are tlrthmis to 
Siva in the form of Bhairava, to Parvati in the form of Durga, to Aiyanar, 
under the name of ^asta, to the Demon Banasura, to Mayendra, the Car- 
penter of Indra-lokam. In the Sarva Urtliam the Devas bathed, to purge the 
whole world of sin. Another tlrtliam QoMed. Papana^am\ ‘the destruction 
of sin h A Pandiyan tlrtham commemorates the Pandya king who built the 
Pandisvara Temple on the hill top. Those who have crawled round the 
rock of barrenness Maladikkal should bathe in the Kumara tlrthmis which 
was formed by Subramanya. The Deva tlrtham lies at the feet of Ardhanarls- 
vara, and its waters are drunk by all pilgrims who resort thither; in it 
Parvati herself was wont to bathe, during the penance which won for her 
union with Siva in the form of Ardhanarlsvara, and its waters cured the 
Moon of consumption*. The Kshira tlrtham (or Kilakku-pahOttu : ‘ eastern- 
spring-of-milkO was formed from a drop of milk that fell from Parvati's 
breast, while the Ktoa-dhenu tlrtham, (called Merku-pal-uttu ‘western- 
spring- of-milk’), was formed by Kama-dhtou, the celestial cow, its waters 
being a sure specific for diabetes. 

In connection with the Tiruchengodu Durgam Mr. LePanu narrates a 
tragedy, which was enacted there some fifty years ago. A certain Brahman, 
who was desirous to contract a marriage, but lacked means, had recourse to a 
rich Kavundan for assistance, and the latter directed him to make all necessary 
preparations, and rely on him for the cost, which w’ould be paid on a date 
mentioned. Accordingly the trusting Brahman made the usual arrangements, 
invited the guests, and all was ready on the day when the money should have 
been given, when he had recourse to his Kavundan friend, who, to his horror, 
repudiated the agreement. The Brahman, who knew the disgrace and 
ridicule to which he would'be exposed, urgently pressed his claim, and at last 
became so importunate that the Kavundan ordered him to be slippered. After 
undergoing this humiliation, the Brahman's whole soul was kindled with a 
desire for revenge, and his imprecations were terrible. The law could give 
him no adequate redress, and his own right hand could be of little avail ; so he 

1 On a rooi: close by is a Cbola Inscription. G.B. No. 643 of 1905. 

* Daksha, son of Bcahma, gave twenty-seven of bis daughters in marriage to the Moon, 
but the Moon loved one only, and neglected the others. Daksha in wrath cursed the Moon with 
tuberoulosis, and the Moon waned and vanished, The gods then interceded, and Daksha modified 
the curse. The Moon was ordered to bathe in the waters of the Sarasvati, thereby recovering strength 
to grow for one fortnight, but the following fortnight he was condemned to pine away again. 
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had recourse to a characteristic mode of Brahman retaliation* Taking his 
chembUy he proceeded to the tank, where he bathed with due ceremony. He 
then turned his steps to the Durgam, up which, for a portion of the way, a 
flight of sixty steps leads, lighted on festive occasions by sixty lights on each 
side, each light fed with ghee instead of oil Any vow pronounced on these 
steps is supposed to be irrevocable. Toiling up these with wrath in his 
heart, he reached the foot of the Maladikhaly one of the horns of the Bilrgara, 
a precipitous rock, difficult of access, and perched on the summit of which is a 
little temple, round which persons can with difficulty creep. Any woman 
who can go round this temple three times becomes fecund at once. Having 
gained this pinnacle, the Brahman thrice made the circuit of the temple 
uttering the most terrible imprecations against the Kavundan in accents so 
loud that the passers by in the streets below heard him and thronged in 
amazement at the scene. Having completed the third circuit, the Brahman 
emptied his cliemhi dowm the precipice, and, hurling it from him, cried, ‘ May 
the family of the Kavundan sink to perdition, even as this chembu,’ and then 
flung himself head foremost down the precipice. So difficult is the precipice 
of access that the body was not recovered until three days afterwards. The 
Kavundan within a week met his fate. Starting from Tiruchengodu to go to 
his village, he had proceeded but a little distance on the way, when he sudden- 
ly threw up his hands, exclaiming that he had seen the Brahman, and went 
raving mad, in which state he died shortly afterwards. 



THE ANCIENT HINHU COLONIES 

THE MALAY AEOHIPELAQO 

Mb. P. L. Nabasimhan contributes an article to the Commonweal from 
which we extract the following: — It is not known to many a Hindu that 
about 2000 years ago the ancient Hindus colonized tlie important islands of 
the Malay Archipelago, civilized the aboriginal tribes of the islands and ruled 
there for about 1,500 years. The ancient history of these islands will there- 
fore not fail to be of interest to us, not only as regards the seamanship of our 
ancestors but also as regards the position that the question of sea- voyage and 
foreign travel occupied in Ancient India. It will further demonstrate to us 
the fact that we are to-day lacking in the enterprise which our ancestors to a 
great extent owned. 

The Spice Islands 

Our geographical knowledge of these islands is meagre ; beyond the fact 
that these islands lie to the south of the Malay Peninsula we know very little 
of them. Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and Celebes are the most important of 
these islands. Prior to the fourth century B.o. they were known to European 
writers. The JPeriplus makes mention of trade in spices with them; and 
Ptolemy applies the word Malmju to the island of Sumatra. Later, 'in 1150 
the Arabian geographer, Edrisi, mentions an islands Malai, which carried on 
a brisk trade in spices'. Thus it is that these islands came to be known as 
the Spice Islands. 

Tbadb with India 

Most modem historians are, on good authority, agreed as to the existence 
of the brisk trade in spices between India and these islands prior to the 
fourth century B.o. The Periplus mentions ^ voyages to the " Golden 
Chersonese " by which is probably meant the peninsula of Malacca.' And 
the spices, clove and nutmeg, ‘ were named among the articles exported to 
Alexandria for the first time in the age of Marcus Aurelius — that is to say, 
about A. D. 180/ Thus the Hindus were the earliest to have any knowledge 
of these islands and commercial intercourse with the origintii inhabitants 
thereof. The Moors and Arabs purchased these spices from the Hindu 
merchants and sold them in Egypt (the ancient Barbara), Yavana (Ionia) 
Greece, Eome {Bomahapuri), Persia {Parasika), etc. 
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'Thb Andhbas 

At the beginning of the Christian era, the Andhras were in the zenith 
of their power. They ruled over not only what is now the Andhra country, 
but also over Magadha, which they had conquered. The rich soil and the 
fertile spice gardens and fields of the Malay Islands attracted their attention. 
They appear, therefore, to have arranged for emigration parties to these 
islands. James Tergnsson locates the home of the Brahmana immigrants to 
be ‘ in Telingana and at the mouths of the Krishna,’ and that of the Buddhist 
immigrants to be ‘ in Guzerat and at the mouths of the Indus.’ According 
to him the Hindus colonized the island of Java in the first century a, d. 
Montstuart Elphinstone writes : ‘ But, whatever gave the impulse to the 
inhabitants of the coasts of Coromandel, it is from the north part of that 
tract that we first hear of Indians who sailed boldly into the open sea. The 
histories of Java give a distinct account of the numerous body of Hindus 
from Cling [Galinga) who landed, on their island, civilized the inhabitants, 
and who fixed the date of their arrival by establishing tlie era still subsisting, 
the first j-ear of which fell in the seventy-fifth year before Christ.’ Accord- 
ing to tradition in the islands of Sumatra and Java, a large number of 
Hindus, led by Sumitra, their Chief (after whom the island fakes its name) 
landed in Sumatra a century before the Aditya era, conquered the aboriginal 
tribes and colonized there, and in the beginning of the above era, another 
host of Hindus headed by Aditya, or Adityadharma, occupied the island of 
Java. Thus, the island of Sumatra was colonized by Hindus in or about 76 
B. 0 . as sqrmised by EIpbinstone, and the island of Java was colonized by 
them in A. D. 78. The Aditya or Ajja era, which is largely in use in the 
island of Java, commenced in a. d. 78, and may be the same as that of the 
Salivahana era of Southern India. 

Tblinqana OB Kalinga 

The word ‘ Telingana ’ is the corruption of the Sanskrit word Trilinga, 
the three sacred shrines of Shiva, namely, the shrine at Draksharam, the 
one at Sharisailam and the one at Kalahasti, which shrines formed the 
boundaries of the Telugu country of which Kalinga is the northern part, 
comprising the Northern Gircars. It is supposed that about 2C00 years 
ago, the sea was near Shrikakulam (on the Ief|; bank of the Krishna river), 
and that it has been receding slowly. The Kistna District Manual lends 
weight to this theory, which is admitted by modern geologists. The sea 
at Masulipatam is getting more and more shallow/ so that ships are not 
now touching at this port. Mr. E. R. Hemingway, who recently prepared 
the Gazetteer for the present Godavari District, estimates that in the 
Godavari District the sea is getting silted up at the ' rate of a mile in twenty 
years ’ and adds that ‘ the anchorage in the bay is said to be shallowing 
at the rate of a foot every ten years.’ It can safely be said, therefore, 
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that the ancient town of Shribaknlam was at the mouths of the Krishna 
river 2000 years ago, and that the Hindus that first emigrated to the 
island of Sumatra and Java were the Andhras from Shrikakulam. 
J. K. Scheltema writes ‘ Venggi inscriptions, brought to light in West 
Java, go back to the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian era, and 
name “ Kalinga ” in India as the region from which the Hindu colonists 
emigrated.’ In the vulgar Javanese language the -word Kalinga was 
corrupted into ‘ Cling,’ which is now used by the natives in the island to 
denote India. Vengi, near Ellore in the Kistna District, was the capital 
of Kalinga, or the ancient Andhra country up to the eleventh century a.d. * 
and ‘ Vengi inscriptions ’ mean inscriptions in the Vengi or Telugu language 
or script. This also adds strength to the conclusion that the Hindus who 
colonized the Malaya Archipelago were the Andhras. 

The Budehist Immiseants 

From the time when the Andhras colonized the islands, the intercourse 
between them and India became more and more frequent, and the Indian 
ships were constantly plying between them. Encouraged by the success 
of the Andhra immigrants, the Buddhists of Guzerat and Sind organi- 
zed on the west coast of India an emigration party, owing probably to 
the serious religious persecution directed against them by the Hindus of 
the Brahmanic religion in the fourth century, ® and landed in these islands 
where they were welcomed and sheltered. James Fergusson says : 
‘ Brahmans and Buddhists did not appear contemporarily in Java.’ 
J. F. Scheltema writes : ' Fa Hien, the Chinese pilgrim who visited the island 
of Java in 412 or 413, having suffered shipwreck on its coast, speaks of 
Brahmanism being in floribus and making converts, but complains of 
Buddhism as still of small account among the natives ’ ; and according to 
Elphinstone, the Chinese pilgrim ‘found Java entirely peopled by Hindus ’. 
'This pilgrim. Fa Hien, sailed from the Ganga to Ceylon, from Ceylon to 
Java, and from Java to China, in ships manned by crews professing the 
Brahmanical religion.’ The conclusion is therefore irresistible that the 
Buddhist emigration from India took place in the fourth century, a.e. 

Java, the obnteb op atteaction 

Java is the smallest in area of the four important islands named 
above; but it is the most important in all other respects. Not less than 
fifty writers have written its history and geography in the Dutch 
language, and there is ample material for understanding its ancient history, 
traditions, religion, literature, etc. It is here that the Hindus firmly 

1 Bajaraandri became the capital of the Ghalukyas in a.d. 606- S.K. 

2 There seams to be no evidence of this in Ba Hian so far. See Chapters XYI and XXVII 
and V. A. Smith’s Early History, pp. 296— 800.— S.K, 
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established themselves, and it is also from here that they extended their 
sway to all other islands of the Archipelago. Madhnra to the north-east, 
and Bali to the east, of Java are the two islands which were in all 
respects intimately connected with this island, though physically separated 
from it by small belts of sea. That Java should be the centre of attrac- 
tion for the Hindus, the Chinese, the Mahomedans and lastly for Europeans 
will be quite evident when we begin to take a brief survey of its geo- 
graphical position and historical value. 

Yava Dwipa 

The word ‘ Java ’ is a corruption of the Sanskrit word Yam a kind of 
grain for which the island was famous in ancient times besides spices. Even 
now paddy is grown in this island in considerable quantities under a system 
of irrigation much improved by the Dutch Government. This island has a 
length of 622 miles from east to west while its greatest breadth is 121 miles 
only. Its area (including the island of Madhura) is 50, 5o4 nhles which means 
a third of the Madras Presidency. It is most thicldy peopled now; its 
population rapidly rone from 19,067,829 in 1878 to 26, 12;, 110 in 181)1 and to 
29,000,000 in 1901. 

A long chain of mountains runs through the entire length of the island, 
and there are numerous volcanoes. Of these last, the most important are 
Arjuna, Sumeru, Havana, Tankubanprabhu, Guntur, Siamat, Sendhara, Jadie, 
Telagabodasi. Galungnganga, Sampangi, Merapz, Lava, Eeluta, Tenjeru. 
The volcano, Guntur, caused considerable damage to the island in 1842 ; and 
although similar eruptions are not uncommon, the population is steadily 
increasing owing to the fertility of the soil and the easy means of livelihood. 

What are called rivers in the island are really big streams which are 
useful for irrigation ; and they were also made navigable by artificial means. 
Of these the most important is the Surakarta, known also as Bengavan and 
Solo. The other important rivers are theBhagavanta, Sarayu Upaka, Vranta, 
Praga ; Tangool, Badangu and Ujjangu. There are thick forests on the hills 
and all the flora and fauna found in India are also found in this island. The 
Basamala, a kind of tree, grows to a height of 100 feet and then branches out. 
Two crops of paddy are grown in a year under an excellent irrigation system 
from the small rivers. Spices, coffee, maize, cotton, sugar-cane, tea, tobacco, 
indigo, are also grown in large quantities. 

The island is governed by a Dutcli Governor-General and is divided into 
twenty-three residencies, including Madhura. 

People and Language 

The aborigines of Java belong to a branch of the Malaya race of the 
wanderers, eating fish and other water-animals, and mostly living on the 
coast or in thick forests. They were good seamen with their swift but light 
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canoes. The Hindu colonists of the island gradually brought them under 
their sway and civilized them. Though the Indian Buddhists began colo- 
nijzing the island in the fourth century, they could not check the spread of 
Hinduism. The Chinese began their commercial relations with the island 
in the sixth century, and gradually Buddhism found some adherents from 
among the natives ; and these two religions — rivals in India — became 
friends in this island, so much so that a sort of Buddhistic Hinduism 
existed for a long time. Hindu Kings built Buddhistic temples and vice 
versa. The Javanese language is of several varieties; Ngoko is the language 
addressed to inferiors; Kromo used in addressing superiors; and Madhya>or 
Ngoko-kromo used in addressing equals. But whatever may be the varieties 
of language San skrit figures in it to as appreciable a degree as in any of the 
Indian vernaculars ; and compounds formed of Sanskrit and Javanese lan- 
guages are very common. A few Telugu words are also found. All the ^ 
religious books such as Brata Yuda (i.e, Bharata Yuddha or the Maha- 
bharata), Ramanaya^ Ghatokacliagraya, Panchatantra, Karasnayana, etc., 
were all in Sanskrit, till they were translated into the Javanese language in 
the tenth or eleventh contury; Elphinstone says: ‘Although the common 
language is Malay, the sacred language, that of historical and poetical 
compositions and of most inscriptions, is a dialect of Sanskrit,’ and adds 
that there is a still more daring imposture in the poets of Java, who have 
transformed the whole scene of the Mahabharata with all the cities, kings, 
and heroes of the Jumna and Ganga, to their own island. Thus it is that 
the Javanese think even to this day that the Mahabharata war took place in 
their island and not in India (Cling or Ealinga;. 

Emnn Tumbles, etc., oe Java 

The temples, Brahmanical and Buddhistic, of Java are now mostly in 
ruins, but they command the admiration of the modern Europeans whom 
they led to investigate the ancient history of the island, where a temple is 
called in Javanese langunge a ‘ Chandi/ 

Parambanam bas-reliefs in the residency of Merapi are of the highest 
importance from an achitectural, artistic, and decorative point of view. 

‘ Ereed from their luxurious vegetation and excavated,' says Mr, Scheltema, 

‘ architectural remains of the first order came to light with sculptured 
ornament nowhere else' surpassed in richness of detail and correctness of 
execution. Surrounded by monuments of a mainly Buddhistic character, these 
buildings were consecrated to the Hindu Trinity, with Shiva leading the 
Trimurti as Bhatara Guru, Master and Teacher of the world. A date 
recently discovered, 886 Saka (a. n. 964), or according to another reading, 996 
Saka (a.d. 1074), points to the period when Shaivism in Java had already 
become strongly impregnated with Buddhism, a circumstance fully borne out 
by the external decoration \ There were 1,000 temples here, on which were 
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carved the most beautiful scenes from the Bamayana and Mahahharata 
(Brata Yuda, as it is called). 

Of Boro Budoor the same writer says, that it ‘ offers fair aocommadotion 
to the student of oriental architecture and lover of art in whatever form.' 

. James Fergusson finds identity of workmen and workmanship ‘in the 
sculpture and detail of ornamentation at the Boro Budoor and at Ajanta 
(Gave 26), Nasik (Gave 17), etc.’, and computes that at the former ‘ the 
decoration extends to nearly 5,000 feet, almost an English mile, and as 
there are sculptures on both faces we have nearly 10,000 lineal feet of 
reliefs ’. 

Most of the ancient shrines in Java bear close resemblance to those of the 
I)ravidi,an country and the presumption is natural that Dravidian workmen 
must have been employed for building them. But the shrines constructed 
' from the ninth century are said to be of Chalukyan, not of Dravidian, style. 
James Fergusson says: ‘They are in storeys, but not with cells nor any 
reminiscences of such ; but they are Ghalukyan.’ Volumes have been written 
in the Dutch language about the Hindu monuments of Java, and J. F. 
Scheltema wrote a work in English, so it is not necessary to give a complete 
description of the same in the brief space at my disposal. But I should not 
fail to mention the fact that of all the bas-reliefs of Boro Budoor, those in 
which women are shown carrying vessels at a pond where lotus flowers grow 
and birds disport, are considered the finest in the world ; and the bas-reliefs, 
the lowest in a general scheme of four panels, showing a sea-storm on one 
side and a royal couple with a child handing gifts to some marines, who 
evidently reached the shore are equally admired. These latter are of the 
ninth century and are Buddhistic. ^ 

Inscriptions op Java 

The value of these inscriptions is immense. Some of them have been 
deciphered and there remain many more that have not yet been brought to 
light. ‘ The Venggi inscriptions of the Dleng and the Kadu leave no doubt 
that the oldest manifestations of Hinduism in Central and West Java were 
intimately related, and that the first strong infusion of the imported creed 
must have operated until 850 Saka (a. d. 928).’ The earliest inscription now 
available relates to the Saka year 896 (Friday in the month, JySshta) and 
describes the dutie.s of the king to the people and of the people to the 
king. In it, incidentally, reference was made to Shri. OhitrSvati, GhintS 
D§vi and Draupadi. An inscription in Venggi characters of the fifth century 
describes the rule of King Purnavarma. An inscription of 674 refers to the 
rule of a Queen Sima, and it is supported by the Chinese accounts. Prom 
an inscription in Hagari characters of the seventh century it is clear that 
Adityadharmna, a Buddhist prince or king, conquered a Brahmana king (or 
king professing the Brahmana faith), whose name was given as Siwaraga or 
6 
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Sivaraga. An inscription in Chengalpattana, in the residency, or district of, 
Kadn records that a certian king ‘ who bore a Sanskrit name ’ sacrificed to 
Shiva and erected a temple in 664 Saka (a. d. 732). That the Buddhists 
built the temple at Kalasan in the residency of Jogjakarta in 700 Saka 
(a. d. 788) is evident from another inscription. The inscriptions of the 
King Sanjaya of the eighth century, w'hioh is in Venggi characters, records 
much about the worship of the Vislmu. An inscription of 731 Saka (a. n. 
809) records the high state of the Dieng. The Chandi Ijo has eleven temples 
in it and contains ‘ two stone receptacles and strips of gold leaf with the 
inaage of a deity and an inscription.’ An inscription found in a pond near 
Singasari records that, in 1361, Gaja Mada, the prime minister of the queen 
Jaya Shri Visunvardhani, founded a temple-tomb or burial ground for the 
Shaivas and Buddhists and especially for those that ‘ had followed their King 
Kirtinagara in death.’ The inscription ends : ‘ See here the foundation of 

the most honourable Prime Mihister of Yavas sea-girt domain.’ There is 
evidence — inscriptions and tradition — to show that the temples of Boro 
Bndoor were built at the instance of the Buddhists of the Shri Bhoja 
province of Sumatra, between a. d. 850 and 900. 

Anoibni Pbovihobs of Java 

Up to the fourteenth century Java was divided into several provinces. 
The Hindu Kings of the several provinces were generally at war with one 
another. Of all of these, the province of Mojopahit (Mojo —fruit, pahit = 
poison, meaning in the Javanese language, ‘ a fruit of poison to the enemies ’) 
was the most famous, and extended its influence to all the islands of Mela- 
nesia and Micronesia, and to Australia. 

I 

Ancient Kings op Java 

The ancient history of Java like that of India is wanting in much 
necessary information. The Dutch Government, like that of the British in 
India has done much to unearth the materials fox compiling the ancient 
history of the island. In an island where moat of the material historical 
evidence was lost through time, earthquakes and volcanic eruptions it is not 
an easy matter for the Dutch Archseological Service to do more than they 
have done, especially as most of the inscriptions, copperplates etc., were in 
languages entirely foreign to them. It is not therefore possible to give a 
connected line of kings that ruled over any province ; nor can their dates be 
fixed with sufficient accuracy. 

Musaemans in Java 

We have already seen that there was a flourishing trade in spices between 
India and the Malaya Islands and between India and Arabia, as early as the 
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beginning of the Christian era. Arabian traders brought their ships off 
Malabar and thence exported their foods. Some historians are inclined to 
think that at the time of the Khalifate, some Arab traders reached the 
shores of Java for commercial purposes but not for pros elytism or conquest- 
However that may be, it is undeniable that there was constant communication 
between the Malaya Islands and India till the thirteenth century, by which, 
time a great part of Northern India had come under Mahomedan rule. It 
was also then that some Mahomedans found their way, in the ships of the 
Hindus, to the Malaya Peninsula, where the Hindus were not firmly settled. 
They influenced the Malaya Prince there, who became a Muhammadan (in 
1276) and was afterwards known as Mahmud Shah. From that peninsula, the 
Mahomedans directed their attention to the fertile and prosperous islands of 
the Archipelago. They were successful in converting Arya Damar, the 
governor in Sumatra of the possession of Majopahit and his son Roden Patah. 
In 1478 Brahmavijaya, the King of Majopahit in Java was after much warfare 
defeated and slain. The Brahmanas fled in terror of the Muslims, who 
carried fire and sword to the island of Bali ; but the Mahomedan conquest of 
Majopahit gave a firm footing to IsHm in Java. The Portuguese who set 
foot in the island in 1554 could not wrest the island from the Mahomedans. 
In 1596 the Dutch appeared on the scene as traders, and established their 
rule in 1646. But in 1811 the British took possession of the island and 
ruled the same till 1816 when, by virtue of the Treaty of London in 1814, the 
island was ceded to the Dutch Government who imitated the excellent 
system of British administration. 

Sea Votaub 

We have seen that 2000 years ago Brahmanas and other classes of 
Hindus sailed over the seas and established colonies in the islands. Our 
orthodox pandits of the present day will therefore do well to consider the 
question of sea-voyage in the light of the above information, and say why the 
prohibition against sea-voyage, if it existed at all, did not effect our ancestors 
so long ago. As all communication between the colonies and their mother- 
country (India) ceased more than five centuries ago, we had lost sight of 
these colonies ; and never knew of their existence and their relationship to 
our country ; just as the Javanese, in their turn, forgot all about their Cling 
(Kalinga or India), and so located the battle-field of Kurukshetra in their 
island. 


I 



NOTE ON MAKKA BRAHMANS 


A CURIOUS story is related of the origin of the Marka Brahmans of 
Mysore. Sri-Sankaracharya, it is said, composed a poem, and submitted it 
to the scrutiny of a certain Sakti-worshipping pandit, who was a noted 
Sanskrit scholar, but who lived an unclean life with a paramour, eating 
flesh and drinking wine. The pandit improved the grammar of Sri-San- 
karacharya’s poem, and the latter blessed the pandit and begged him to 
renounce his vices. The pandit promised to do so, provided the sage would 
accept a meal of flesh and wine. The sage complied, and thereby brough, 
upon himself the obloquy of all sects for his breach of Brahmanic discipline. 
Among his accusers were the ancestors of the present Markas, who them- 
selves took to flesh and wine, and invited the sage to a repast of the 
prohibited viands. Before dinner, however, the sage took the Markas to 
a blacksmith’s forge, and asked the smith for food. The smith had 
nothing to offer but the red-hot iron he was hammering. SankarEcharya 
accepted the iron, and swallowed some of it, inviting the Markas to do 
likewise. The Markas, however, were not up to the test, and declined 
the dangerous diet, whereat the sage laid on them the curse that they 
should ever after pass for Chandalas (outcastes). It is said that the curse was 
afterwards modified so as to take effect only between li a.m. and 2 p.m., 
during which time they may not be seen by true Brahmans, and on this 
account they are called Madhiyana-Madigaru ('Midday Madigas’). 

A variant of this story is given in Mr. Thurston’s Castes and Trihes^ 
Vol. i, p. 367, where it is noted that red-hot iron alone can purify thq 
person of one who has eaten flesh or drunk alcohol. 


B. J. EICHABDS. 



STUDIES IN ANCIENT HINDU POLITY : 
NABENDBANATH LAW 

{Messn. Longmans <k Company) 

The book is an attempt to present in more readable form some of the 
various aspects of ancient Hindu administration as detailed in the work on 
Hindu Polity the Arthaeastra of Kautilya. The administrative features taken 
for study are mining, irrigation and meteorology, cattle and game, means 
of communication, minor works of public utility, justice and law. To those 
that cannot or do not wish to read the Artha§astra the book would be quite 
welcome as it is bound to give a general idea of the actual administration of 
Hindu India in the fourth and third centuries B.o. 

Professor Eadhakunandh Mukharji, the author of The History of Indian 
Shipping contributes a learned introduction in which he discusses the author’s 
time and character. He proves, by an array of quotations, that this Artha- 
^astra in one of its various texts was always ascribed to Ghanakya or Yishnu- 
Gupta, the ‘ Chancellor ’ of the Maurya Emperor Chandragupta, and that it 
was a well-known work in literature. We would invite attention to an error 
and on omission. The error is where on page xii the MahSvamsa ^’ika 
is ascribed to MahSnamasthavira, It was not the Mahavamsa but the 
Mahavami^a itself that the Sthavira Mahanaman composed in the sixth 
century a.d. It is this work that contains the reference connecting Ghanakya 
with Ohandragiipta, 

‘ Then did the Brahman GSnakka anoint a glorious youth, known by the 
name Cendagutta, as king over all Jambudipa, born of a noble clan, the 
Moriyas, when, filled with bitter hate, he had slain the Ninth (Nanda) 
Dhanananda.’ Geiger’s Mahavam’s ^^translation), page 27T. 

The omission is the first verse of the Sanskrit Drama * Ghandakau^ika ^ 
in which occurs the statement regarding Ghanakya and Chandragupta. 

Yas Samsrtya prakvtigahanam arya Chanakyanxtim. 

Jitva nandan kusumanagaram Obandragupto jighaya. 

Karnatatvam dhruvam apahatan adya tan 5va hantum 
Dhordarpadya sa punarabhavad sri mahipaladgyah. 

The first half of the verse brings out the connexion between the king 
and the minister most clearly. 



The last part of the introduction, however, is devoted to proving that 
Kaujilya’s ArthaSBstra represents the work of an individual author and not 
the tradition of a school. To us it seems that the work shows throughout 
the clear impress of a practical administrator. The references made to the 
work in later literature would support this view which is that of Professors 
Jacobi and Mukharji. We commend the book to those that may have some 
curiosity in regard to the subject, and may not be in a position to bestow 
either the time or trouble upon the subject to study the original. — Editor. ' 



THE DATE OE THE BHARATa WA R AND 
' ANITQTJITY OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 

The question of the date of the various works that have gone to make 
the culture of India is one of vital importance to investigators in any branch 
of this culture. Among such works the Mahabharata holds very high place. 
Mr. 0. V. Vaidya, the author 6f Epic India and other works, is among the 
most competent to discuss the question of the date of the Bharata War. 
This point has long been under discussion but no definite conclusion has yet 
been reached. The date ascribed to the event, and therefore to the work 
itself, has varied from 1190 to 3102 b,o. Mr. Vaidya puts forward the 
arguments in favour of the latter of these dates, and his arguments are 
worthy of consideration. Hence the following extract from the Bombay 
Chronicle : — 

Mr. 0. V. Vaidya, m.a., ll.b., whose researches into ancient Indian 
history, especially in regard to the origin and antiquity of the era of the 
Kali yuga and the date of the Mahabharata War are well known, attempts 
in the following article to arrive at the correct date of this great war of 
ancient times. Mr. Vaidya, after briefly discussing the conclusions and 
theories already reached and propounded by western and eastern scholars 
concludes that the orthodox date, 3181 B.o., is the correct date of the fight : — 

So thick is the mist that hangs over ancient Indian history that one is 
not able to assign even probable dates to many an e^ent mentioned in 
ancient Sanskrit books. The earliest date that has now been fixed by scholars, 
with any degree of certainty is 480 B. c., ^ the date of Buddha’s death. But 
the dates of events preceding that event are the subject of conflicting opini- 
ons. Among these latter stands the great Bharata fight, which according to 
the orthodox Hindu view took place in 31' 1 B.o. That is also the year from 
which the Kali-yuga is said to have commenced. I shall endeavour to show 
that this is the probable date of that mighty strife, on grounds, which it will 
be difficult to ignore. 

One may be prone to imagine that the incidents referred to in the 
Mahabharata are enveloped in a legendary atmosphere, and any attempt to 
give dates to them is futile. We must not, however, be led away by such an 
idea, for the orthodox Hindu considers the battle to be the first historic event 
in Indian history and students of ancient Indian literature do not hesitate 
to give this story of the great epic a historical aspect. 

im 3 . 0 . 
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Dates assigned by Indian Soholaes 

Various are the dates arrived at by eminent Indian and European pandits 
in dealing with this subject. Professor Eangacharya believes that the time 
assigned to the present Kali age, viz. 3101 B.o. is too early. He is inclined 
to put it at a much later date, and believes that the earlier date was arrived 
at by the Indian astrologer — Aryabhatta — on a purely hypothetical inference. 

Mr. R. 0. Dutt in his History of Indian Civilization comes to his conclu- 
sion on certain data found in the Puranas relating to genealogies of kings in 
the present epoch. We are referred to a passage in the Bhagvat, which states 
that one thousand and fifteen years elapsed between the birth of Parikshit 
and the reign of Nanda. It is also given in the Puranas and the Bharata, 
that Parikshit was borne three months after the battle of Kurukshetra. It 
is known that Nanda preceded Chandragupta by a hundred years, and that 
the latter lived in 312 B.c. Hence according to Mr. Butt’s theory, we arrive 
at 1015 plus 100 plus 312 equal to 1427 B.c. as the possible date of the 
Bharata fight. 

Mr. Aiyar of Madras, on the other hand, gives a different date, viz. 
1200 B.o. This result from his interpretation of a shloha in Varahamihira, 
which gives the time of Tudhisthira. The same lines, however, are construed 
by Kalhana and other Kashmir pandits in a different manner and they come 
to 2448 B.c. as the approximate date of the contest. 

In reply to these theories I may adduce the evidence of some extracts 
made from the work of Megastheness, who, as is well known, was the great 
Ambassador at the court of Chandragupta. His original work is unfortunate- 
ly lost to us. But from the little that remains we find that, identifying 
Heracles with Hari or Shrikrishna as being worshipped by the Showrseni 
people, there were 138 genarations between Shrikrishna and Chandragupta. 
This works out roughly 2760 years at twenty years per generation. Now the 
date of Chandragupta is 312 B.c., therefore date of Shrikrishna is nearly 
2760 plus 12 equal to 3072 B.o., coincides very nearly with the orthodox date 
of the Bhirata fight, viz, 3101 B.o. 

Westben Soholaes’ Dates 

Turning one’s attention next to the standard work on Sanskrit Litera- 
ture by Professor Macdonell — a great Vedic scholar — one finds that he speaks 
of the famous Epic as having for its historical background the ancient con- 
flict between the two neighbouring tribes, the Kurus and the Panchalas, 
These two peoples are represented in the Yajurveda as being already united. 
Moreover, in Kathaka we come across Dhritarashtra and he appears to be a 
well-known figure therein. Prom these data Professor Macdonell argues that 
the Bharata fight preceded the Tajur-veda, and that by about a hundred 
years. It is also found that the name of Janamejaya Pairikshit occurs several 
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times in the Shatapatha Brahamanas, and we may accept this conclusion. 
But we strongly doubt the final inference drawn by Professor Macdonell, who, 
taking 1000 B.o. as the date of the Yajur-veda, fixes his estimate of the 
date of the Bharata fight to about a^ hundred years before that period. 

In an article published in the London Boyal Asiatic Society’s Journal of 
April, 1914, Mr. Pargiter of the Calcutta High Court establishes a relation 
in time between the Eig-veda {mantra portion of it) and the Bahfirata fight.. 
He takes into consideration the genealogical trees given in the Puranas of 
times before the Kali-yuga, and find that it is stated there that Devapi — the- 
author of a Eig-vedic Hymn, — was the brother of Shantanu, the father of 
Bhishma. He, therefore, comes to the conclusion that the Bharata fight 
comes after the Eig-veda by about a hundred years. Further, Devapi stands re- 
moved by about thirty generations after Yishwamitra. Taking twenty years 
for each generation it gives us a period of about 600 years intervening between 
Viswamitra and Devapi. Now Mr. Pargiter argues that supposing the Bha- 
rata fight took place in about 1000 B.c., then plus 600 equal 1600 b.o., is the 
earliest date of the Vedic age, and this date almost coincides with the date 
generally given to that age, viz-, 1700—1000 b.o., independent of these calcu- 
lations by Mr. Pargiter the same conclusion can be arrived at from the Maha- 
bharata ; Devapi is also there mentioned as the elder brother, who resigned the. 
kingdom in favour of his younger brother Shantanu. This same fact again 
appears in the Brihaddevata of the Eig-vedas. We, moreover, find that in the. 
Mahabharata the Panchalas are often called the Somakas, and that King 
Drupada is in some places styled Somaki. Now, Somaka was an ancester of 
Drupada in the fourth generation. In the Eig-vedas he is mentioned as the 
son of Sahadeva, and he is also found in the Aitereya Brahmana, where he is 
depicted as performing the Eajasuya and drinking the Soma juice whereby he 
acquires fame. He probably raised the Panchalas to renown, and that is the 
reason why they go by the name of Somakas. All these facts tend to show 
that Mr. Partiger’s statement that the Eig-vedas date prior to the Bharata 
is well formded. But we do not agree with Mr. Pargiter in fixing the date 
given to the Eig-veda. 

It will thus be seen that there is strong evidence to say that the dates of 
the Bharata, and the Yajur and the Eig-veda are interdependent. There cart 
be no doubt that the Bharata fight stands between Yajur-veda and the Eig- 
veda, the latter preceding and the former following the fight. If, therefore,, 
the dates of either the Eig-veda or the Shatapatha Brahamana, (which presup- 
pose the Eig-veda), could be arrived at with any degree of probability, the 
Bharata fight could be assigned its proper date. Vedic scholars have assigned 
to the Eig-veda a date ranging over 1500 — 1000 b.o., and to the Shatapatha. 
Brahamana the date 800 — 500 B.c. We believe that this estimate falls too 
short of the probable reality. 
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Astbonomioal Evidei^ob 

Eeoent mvestigafcions made by Professor Jacopi from astronomical 
observations, show that the Vedic age goes so far back as 4000 b.o. Mr. 
Shankar Balki’ishna Dixit in his excellent history of Bharativa Jyotish points 
out an astronomical datum which is of the greatest importance in throwing 
light on the subject under discussion, as it fixes the date of the Shatapatha 
Brahamana. A passage from this work mentions that the constellation of 
Krittikas (the Pleiades ) rose in the due east at that time. This means that 
the Krittikas were then on the equator, or in other words that they had no 
declination. At present, however the Krittikas are to the north of the 
equator calculating from their pre,sent position, the next proceeding time 
when they were on the equator, and taking the annual precession to be 60" 
Mr. Dixit finds that the brightest star in that constellation was on the equator 
about 2990 B.o. i s. nearly 3000 b.o. As the passage refers to this fact as a 
oontemporaneous event it cannot be an error to say that the work was 
composed in about 3000 b.o. and not later (Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXIV, 
page 246). 

Now supposing that the Equinox was at a certain point A in 1900 a.d. 
in order that the Krittikas may be on the Equator, the Equinoxial point must 
have been at some other position, say A. The Krittikas being to the north 
of the Ecliptic, the distance between these two points A & A can be determined. 
This was found to be 68 degrees and each degree of precession being equal to 
72 years we arrive at the figure 4896 years (78 by 72). Deducting from this 
number 1900 we get 2296 B.o. or nearly 3000 b.o. as the approximate 
date of the Shatapatha Brahamana. From this we can come to the date of 
the Bharata fight by adding about a hundred years i. e., 8100 b.o. and adding 
further a few centuries more we come to the date of the Rig-veda. The period, 
therefore, viz., 4000 — 3300 b.o. which has been assigned to it by Prof. 
Jacopi stands on good grounds. 

But although Mr. Dixit's calculations are unimpeachable his theory does 
not go unchallenged. It has been opposed by arguments based on what is 
termed the theory of reminiscence. It is argued that because the' Shatapatha 
speaks of the rising of the Krittikas in the present tense it does not nebesparily, 
follow that the phenomena existed when the work was composed. For the 
event might have been one that had cliing so fast to the memory of the people ^ 
that although it was an event of the past at the time of the composition of 
the Shatapatha it was represented as an event as then existing. In support 
of their argument the propounders of this theory of reminiscence bring for- 
ward the analogous fact that although the months of Ohaitra and Vaishaka do 
not at present form the Vasantha Ritu, the people sticking to the formula, 
commonly consider that these two months do form the Vasanta Rita. These 
arguments, however, are not substantial enough. For one thing, it is not 
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probable that one would deliberately state a thing as existing unless it was 
actually so, and further the supporters of the theory of reminiscence do not 
deny that the Krittikas rose due east in 3000 B,c. yet they argue that the 
statement in the Shatapatha was made in an ex post facto manner from 
memory or tradition only in about 800 B.c. and thus give the latter as the 
probable date of the Shatapatha Brahamana, Now the Krittikas must have 
ceased to rise in the east about 2600 b.o, i.e., 2600—800 equal 1800 years 
before the date given to the Shatapatha by the theory of reminiscence. It is 
very hard to believe that an astronomical event eighteen centuries old, should 
be so fresh in men’s minds as to give rise to a ritualistic formula. The 
argument based on the supposed formula remaining so long in people’s 
minds is one that can hardly hold water. Moreover it is a known fact 
that no such formula existed in the case of the Krittikas. The only thing 
if at all that this argument can prove is the high state of civilization in 
India at that early date. 

Another astronomical calculation by Mr. Dixit fixes 1400 B.o., as the 
date of the Vedanga Jyotisha. Prof. Max Muller has independently arrived 
at 1180 B.o. as the date for this work. The difference of about 200 years 
is not great taking raillennium as the standard in dealing with ancient 
Indian History. If the Vedanga is 1200 b.o. old, the Shatapatha must 
be much older. 

From internal evidence again in the Mahahharata, the fulfilment of 
the covenant by the Pandavas of twelve years’ exile and one year’s incognito 
^re counted on lunar basis. At the time of the Vedanga Jyotisha the lunar 
year was out of date. Taking thereof 1400 B.o. as the date of this work^ 
the date of the Bharata fight must have been long previous to it. There 
is again a reference in the MahabhErata and also in the Shatapatha to 
human sacrifices. The descriptions given of these are very vivid, giving us 
an impression that it was a living institution at that time and thus proving 
also the great antiquity of these two books. 

There is a tendency among European scholars to assign to the Indo- 
Aryan civilization a more recent date. It is a great strain to their minds 
to go back to 3000 b.c., when Greek civilization dates as far back as 
only 1000—500 B.c. There is also the bias based on Jewish chronology 
which places man’s first appearance on this earth in 4004 B.o. But this 
idea is dying out as recent European explorers prove from inscriptions and 
archaeological fi.nds that Egypt and Babylonia had reached the zenith of 
their civilization as far back as 4000 B.o, 

These are then, in a small compass, the various theories that have been 
brought forward in assigning a probable date to the Bhirata fight. The 
two chief dates viz., about 1400 — -1000 b.o., and about 3000 B.o., are as far 
asunder as the poles. It is, moreover, said that the gap between the date 
of Buddha and that of the Bharata fight, viz., 3000 B.c. is too wide to 
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cover. But that argues nothing. All that we can arrive at in these mat- 
ters is more or less a correct surmise. The attempt made by Mr. Dixit, 
which gives Shatapatha’s date as 3000 3.C. is very instructive and opens 
out a new field to scholars for research in the matter. I trust that when their 
researches bear fruit it will be incontrovertibly proved that, just as in the 
Bgs^tain and Babylonian chronologies time is reckoned by Millenniums,. 
BO will in Indian ancient history be epochs measured by thousands of years, 
indicating with justice the ancient position of Indian civilization in the His- 
tory of the world. 
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THE SANKRAHTI FESTIVAL 

(The Uttaeatana-eunyaeala ob Makaea-Sankbanti) 


This festival is celebrated on tbe first day of the solar month of Makara 
(Tai in Tamil). On this day the sun is on the Tropic of Capricorn, i.e. at 
Winter Solstice. All Hindus are ordained to bathe in a river or tank and 
to perform certain special ceremonies or religious duties on this day, within 
the prescribed time or punyakdla, which lasts for twenty ghatikas or eight 
hours after the Winter Solstice. Long journeys are undertaken by pious 
Hindus for bathing in sacred rivers on this occasion. 


The day is held very sacred, and all elderly Brahmans that are fatherless 
offer special tarpanam ' or libations to their departed ancestors. 

^ G-enerally the tarpanam ceremony consists of offerings, with special mantras (incantations) 
in the form of handfuls of water mixed with tila (sesamum seeds) ; and they are offered to the two 
vargas or lines of ancestors, the Pitrivarga (or paternal line) consisting of six ancestors, three 
male and three female, on the father’s side, and the Mdtrimrga consisting of six ancestors, three 
male and three female, on the mother’s side. If the father is alive, the ceremony is not observed 
by the sons ; but if the father is dead, it is observed even though the mother is alive* When 
the mother is alive, the following are the ancestors to whom libations are offered generally; — 


(A) Pitrivarga (paternal line) : — 

Males 

(1) Father. 

(2) Father’s father. 

(3) Father’s father’s father. 


Pemales 

(1) Mother. 

(2) Father’s mother. 

(3) Father’s father’s'mother. 


(B) Mdtfivarga (maternal line) 

Males Pemales 

(1) Mother’s father. (1) Mother’s mother. 

(2) Mother’s father’s father. (2) Mother’s father’s mother. ‘ 

(3) Mother’s father’s father’s father. (3) Mother’s father’s father’s mother. 

If the mother is not dead, the females under (A) will he— 

(1) Father’s mother, 

(2) Father’s father’s mother. 

(3) Father’s father’s father’s mother. 


But no changes under (B) will be made. ^ 

In case any one of the above ancestors is living, the name of that ancestor is omitted, and 
the next name is substituted in its stead, and the next in its stead, and so on, so that the number 
of ancestors is always kept at under each bead. Certain classes of Brahmans offer libations 
to some other relations also, on the paternal and the maternal sides, such as father’s brothers and 
sisters, mother’s brothers and sisters, etc. 
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iSEI VAISISIAVISM AND ITS OASTE- 

MARKS 

By K. Dbvanathaohariab, Esq., b.a. 

Though it is taken to ke axiomatic that nothing can be believed in unless it 
is proved to be historically true, even such historical truths are no settled 
facts in matters purely religious. In getting into the religious thoughts and 
habits of the Hindus, practising a complex system of religion going con- 
veniently under the name of Hinduism, so comprehensive in its character as 
to include on the one hand the darkest demon-worship and on the other the 
highest flights of philosophy, we expect to be guided more by tradition and 
the spirit that animated the people than by the so-called elusive historical 
verities. I beg to be pardoned therefore if I am not able to ^aoe the 
several statements of my paper this evening on a purely historical basis. 

As I am of opinion that a study of the caste-marks of the 6rI-Vai?navas 
will be incomplete unless prefaced by a short history of ^rl Vaisnavism, 
I have been obliged to name my paper, Sri Vawnmism and its caste- 
marks. Though very able studies have been made by great scholars of the 
Bast and West regarding the evolution of the ^ri Vi§nava faith, un- 
fortunately, I have not the benefit of even a pioneer work on the caste-marks 
of the different sects of the Hindus- The versatile Vadagalai IchSrya 
Vedfinta Desika has dwelt on the Vaisnava mark, not as obtaining now 
but from a religious standpoint, insisting on the necessity of wearing 
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the tJrdva Pundram. Literature likely to throw light on these marks, 
in the sacred books of the Hindus, is not only scanty but spread over such a 
vast area that I am told it requires years of study .to gather any useful in- 
formation. The privilege I had of studying in the early nineties under the 
Eeverend President of our Society made me forget the temerity with which 
I promised to read a paper. How thoughtless and bold my promise was, 
was made plain to me when the several pandits to whom I made an appeal to 
furnish me with facts consented to do so only after a good deal of considera- 
tion. In submitting what meagre materials I have managed to acquire from 
them in the course of the last few months, I shall consider myself amply 
rewarded for any helpful criticism you may be pleased to make after an 
indulgent hearing. 

Time does not permit of my entering into the details of the evolution of 
religious thought in India though they have a very instructive and intelligible 
bearing on the system of what are called caste-marks. Briefly we may divide 
such an evolution into four stages. The Vedio, the Buddhistic, Hindu 
Pauranic and the recent Hindu period. I do not hazard giving dates to 
each of these periods as even the latest historical research has not yet 
arrived at any agreement in regard to these dates. 

In the Vedjc period, the distinctions that afterwards ■ came to obtain 
between the several principal gods were not to be seen. ‘ In the Veda ’ 
says Professor Max Muller ‘ one god after another is invoked. For the time 
being all that can be said of a divine being is ascribed to him. The poet, 
while addressing him, seems hardly to know of any other god.’ The learned 
Professor would call this system of faith as Henotheism, i.e., the worship of 
single gods, though these gods taken in the aggregate would make the re- 
ligion polytheistic. In the language of the great Indian poet Eabindranath 
Tagore ‘ India always seeks for the one amidst many ; her endeavour is to 
concentrate the diverse and scattered in one and not to diffuse herself over 
many ’. 

In the lapse of time the soul-stirring and attractive worship of the- 
nature gods who contributed to the worldly welfare of the Aryans in 
new homes had slowly stiffened into a complex system of hig^j 
technicalities relating to sacrifice, ceremonies and penance. This , period 
is characterized by the creation of caste distinction. Though this new 
factor powerfully affecting the social and religious life of the people has been 
always considered as the sheet anchor of Hinduism, eminently necessary for 
the survival of Hindu civilization, the Brahmin who was the crown of this 
classification, then as now came in for a good deal of censure. The mischief 
of the distinction was laid at his door. It was alleged he did all this to make 
his indispensabUity felt in all religious worship. Naturally therefore there 
was a revolt both against the precepts and the precedence of the Brahmin. 
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Jbe chief party to figure in this fight were the Kshatriyas, and among 
the greatest of the devoted band was Gautama Sakya Muni. Convinced by 
personal experience he began to preach a vigorous crusade against the futility 
of sacrifices, penance and mortification. He called his path a middle path, 
and the key note of his teaching was right conduct. Whatever might have 
been the purity of the motives of those that founded a system, it invariably 
stood the danger of being crystallized into a cold formalism. Buddhism was 
no exception to the rule. The spirit of the religion had disappeared a few 
decades after the death of the Buddha. His disciples had neither the con- 
fident zeal nor the magnetic personality of the master. They gave an easy 
chance to the vigilant Brahmin to gain back his position. Now it is we 
arrive at the third stage or the pauranic period. 

As a set off to the abstract teachings of the Buddha, the puranas 
presented to the people, in ever so many fascinating tales, in a strange 
admixture of truth and sophistry, the doings of their gods, principally 
those of Yisnu and Siva. Eighteen are the chief purtnas most of them 
fathered upon the great Yyasa of the Mahabharatha. By this time the many 
so-called gods of the Aryans came to lose their Vedic importance, and gave 
place to the cohception of the Trinity who shared between them the three 
great functions of the great Parabrahmam. These were Brahma, the creator, 
Yisnu, the protector, and Siva, the destroyer. The human mind instinctively 
takes to him that protects it or of whom it is afraid, and naturally there- 
fore losing sight of the functional aspect of these gods it elevated either the 
protecting god Yi§nu, or the grim destroyer Siva to be the god in chief. 
There is very clear evidence to prove that even before the birth of Buddhism, 
even though the view is contested by Professor Ehys Davids, the two gods 
qame to be as it were the founders of two distinct types of sects, Vai^a- 
yism and Saivism. But at all times these two gods held their place of 
predominance in the hierarchy of the Aryans. Just at the time when 
a supreme effort was made to resuscitate the old religion of the Hindus, 
there must have been a fierce contest between the followers of Yisnu 
and Siva, or else we cannot satisfactorily account for the daring con- 
tradictions contained in the puranas relative to the position of ^iva 
and Yisnu a feature peculiar to the preaching of the puranas. Well ^ 
balanced minds saw and said that there was no difference between 
them and the one was as good as the other, for the simple fact that the 
one was the complement of the other in the supreme economy of creation. 

The non-Hindu view that a personal god does not figure in the religious 
concept of the generality of the Hindus is untrue. When the idea of a 
personal god revived with fresh vigour in the minds of the critics of the Bud- 
dhistic faith, they began to preach with a persuasive eloquence that the un- 
initiated human being could contemplate &e divinity not as a being without 
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attributes a method which demanded of the devotee pure abstraction or a 
staring-at-vacancy, but only in the Saguna form, as being with qualities 
i.e., the worship of the deity in the form of some material object. The 
temple building craze, worship of the saints, deification are some of the inevi- 
table features peculiar to this period. The statement has almost become a 
platitude that if the West craves for logic, the East feeds on simile, and what 
more potent force is there to convey the idea of similitude than a symbol. 
Symbolism is surely sound enough to a conception of the deity in the con- 
crete. Whatever may be the nature of the criticism against image worship, 
I may be allowed to say that in one form or another it is to be found in aU 
religions as it is instinctive to human nature. The image worship of non- 
Hindus becomes idol-worship of the Hindus, as these instead of looking on 
the image as a symbol, would consider it to be the living deity itself, the spirit 
of it being infused by special mantras. But this kind of differentiating is only 
hair-splitting. Both come to be the same, if they are intended for a practi- 
cal purpose, which is to concretise the idea of the worshipper so as not to be 
drawn into abstraction, and thus become clouded. A church where one re- 
pairs to worship is as much image worship as the idol enshrined in the Hindu 
temple. Pious Mahomedans turn towards Mecca in the hour of prayer as if 
god is not elsewhere. Of course the idol is only a means to an end, and the 
end is only to be attained by abstraction, a feat reserved only for a chosen few. 
The Saiva saints and Vaisnava A]wars were no mean factors to fight materi- 
alism fostered by Buddhism in the holy BhSrata Varsha, before the great 
Vaisnava and ^aiva Adliyars appeared on the scene. To the eternal glory 
of South India, it should be said, that though Hinduism filtered from the 
North to the South, it was the South that fostered the faith in its hour of 
crisis. The labour of love and devotion of the Tamil saints, whether of Visnu 
or ^iva, which marked the beginnings of the Puranic period was worthily 
carried towards its close by the great Sankara. This guru great for all times, 
crowded into a short span of thirty-two years, a number of inspiring activities 
to compel the admiration of all. He preached a pantheistic philosophy, the 
immensity of which unfortunately did not arouse an active enthusiasnu in tire- 
minds of the common people. His discourses were too learned, his teaching too 
philosophical. The work-a-day man that wanted to be paid then and there 
the wages of his labour was not likely to be satisfied with vague promises of a 
prolonged future payment. The dreamy dialectics of Sankara directed to 
prove that all the world is an illusion did not therefore make headway even 
though he had completely achieved his object in rooting out the last traces of 
the Buddhistic faith. Dry intellectualism without emotion, which could be 
inspired by bhakti or rapt devotion alone, is not a religion to appeal to the 
multitude, who had eyes but could not see, and ears, but could not hear. A 
popular presentation of the faith was felt necessary if the neo-Hinduism 
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shotild continue its hold on the people who had been recently rescued to the 
faiith of their fathers. Such a presentation was made by Esmanuja and the 
religion he taught was 6ri-Vaisnavism. 

For a moment it must not be thought that Vaisnairism was a pious 
invention of the latter day Hinduism. It is a Vedic religion, though 
European criticism is inclined to the view, by a study peculiar to itself of 
the Vedas, that there was more nature worship therein, but not the worship 
of the gods, principally Visnu and ^iva with whom alone Hinduism proper 
has been identified. Professor Eangacharya has completely exploded this 
view in his remarkable address, Eamdnuja and Vaisnavaism delivered in 
Bangalore five years ago. The religious fervour of Govindacharya Swamin of 
Mysore would go so far as to establish a similarity between the Zendavesta and 
the Vedas, and incidentally between Vaisnavism and the tenets of the Avesta. 
Aggressive preaching of the faith dates only from the time of Sankara. The 
Sivan Adiyars and Vaisnava Alwars were content to preach to the elect 
the greatness of their respective gods. They did not bring force to bear on 
people of other persuasions. 'Eamanuja fortunately stepped in at a time when 
his services were required the most. He grounded his faith on the bed rock 
of bhakti. Simple love of god Visnu was enough to secure heaven to a 
bhakta or devotee. Surely this was the shortest cut to Heaven ; a few steps 
to scale : why not attempt it ? All that had the privilage to know the faith 
attempted it. The disciplinary force of religion, as a body of dogmas, might 
have waned, but discipleship came to be acute ; partisan spirit was in the air. 
Powerful support of princes was invoked. Narrow sectarianism came to be the 
prevailing feature. This kind of blind faith carried with it two forces ; abject 
subordination to a spiritual guru and a mark of some kind to indicate fellow- 
ship in the belief of a particular form of faith. Unfortunately where they 
were the members of a joint family, now they came to be divided. It would 
be a distinction without a difference, unless something better was discovered 
nay invented, to differentiate their religious guild life. This is the origin of 
what are called caste marks, though to be accurate they are but sect marks. 

At the beginning all were Smartas, i.e., the followers of Smrti, or the 
hoary tradition of religious concepts handed from father to son. The term 
Smdrta has now unfortunately come to mean the followers of ^iva, though 
they believe as strongly in the saving graces of Vispu. Even among the 
Smartas there are not a few who give preference to Visnu and are zealous 
in conforming themselves to the peculiar religious practices of the 
Vaisnavas.'' The Bhagavat Sampradhayam of the Smartas which inclines 
to Visnu worship was therefore common not only to the followers of 
Visnu alone who came to be called 8rl Vaisnavas later on, but also to 
the Smartas, meaning in its modern accepted sense the followers of ^iva, 
though many families of even these without being admitted into the orthodox 
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Vai§riava fold, have at least been included in the discipleship of the mutts of 
both Sri Vaisnavas and Vaisnavas. The only explanation which seems 
probable is that which is offered by Mr. V. N. Narasimmiengar in his 
Mysore Census Eeport of 1891, wherein he says, ‘The tenets of the 
sect seem to indicate a secession from the intangible and occult pantheistic 
philosophy of Advaitism and an approach more or less gradual towards the 
worship of an anthropomorphous god, endowed with every beneficent attribute 
(Visnu), on whom the beliefs of all shades of monotheistic Vaisnavism 
are focussed ’ Broadly speaking therefore we may divide the modern Hindus 
as either the followers of ^iva or Visnu, the latter being still further 
divided into Sri Vaisnavas or the followers of Eamanuja, and Madhvas 
of Madhvacharya. 

The remarkable spread of VaSsnavism as a strictly separate system as 
far as historical research can guide us dates only from the time of Sri 
Eamanujaoharya, though, the principle of the faith had its following 
all the time, ^ri Vaisnavism is also called ^ri Sampradaya, or 
^uddhanta Siddhantam, the doctrine of pure bliss or of Lakshmi who 
resides inside, i.e. in our hearts, by the importance given to Sri or Lakshmi 
the consort of Visnu as the Lady of Mercy. She intercedes on behalf of the 
sinners who obtain their salvation or become acceptable to god Narayana, 
by appealing to her in the first instance. Professor Eangaoharya in the 
address quoted previously says : ‘ To bear well and without harm the burden 
of moral and religious responsibility belonging to, weak and erring mankind 
some such interceder ^between the judging god and the human beings to be 
judged is very rightly recognized to be necessary by more than one well- 
known religion’. As even prior to the times of 6ri Eamanuja, Christianity 
was not slow in securing converts to its faith, and its doctrine which was 
decidedly more concrete than the clouded and confused way in which 
Hinduism was presented to the people even by the new activity of the 
separate sects, a bold assertion has come to be made by the followers of this 
fadth that the personal-god-feature of Sri Vaisnavism was taken from 
doistianity. Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar and even staunch Christian 
missionaries like Mri Hume contest this view and, assert that the influence 
of Christianity on Hinduism is a negligible quantity. 

Distinct faiths demanded more than ever distinct marks. Even here the 
marks are no new feature ; and in fact in Hinduism it might be said that 
every apparent new feature is only an aniplLfioation of things old. There is 
no invention as much as an enlarged copy of the ancient miniature. The 
marks are of two kinds, the ptmdram — the perpendicular mark, or 

the Tiryali pundrcm — tho horizontal, and no one should appear without any 
for lalata sunyam or bare faoedness is looked upon with horror, 
and ^6 bare-faced person is not fit for any religious duty. In a delightful 
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descriptioii of the daily routine of the rulers of old in Hahabharatha it is said 
of Yudhistira, 'putting on red sandalwood paste andnewIywashedcIotb.es 
after bathing If this was the case in the epic period the wearing of the 
marks is neither new nor nugatory. 

Before entering into the details concerning the principle underlying or 
the differences between the several ways of wearing the marks, I will give 
in brief the two principal styles of the marks already mentioned. A close 
study of the religious books discloses more references to the IJrdhva 
pundram, or the perpendicular marks than to the TiryaJc pundram, or the 
horizontal. The Smrtis are violently conflicting, and no definite principle 
can be laid down as to who should wear a particular kind of mark. ’Whereas 
most of the Smrtis would put down the Tiryah pundram as the distinct mark 
of the Sudras, in the Brihat Jabala Upaniahad, it is distinctly laid down 
that it is the necessary mark for the Brahman. One feature is predominant that 
those that would prefer heaven to earthly bliss are to wear the perpendi- 
cular marks — Suparno Upanishad, and Maho Upanishad leave no doubt 
regarding this. The commentators go a step further and have laid down 
that in the last hours of our life we must meditate on god with IJrdhva 
pundram. An ingenious explanation attempted by those that have practised 
the Yoga or meditation is that the three marks represent three perpendicular 
nadis, or nerves Ida, Pingala and Susumna which reach the crown of the 
head wherefrom the spirit is said to flit from the body. The straining 
of the eyes very necessary for the practice of Yoga would bring about the con- 
traction of the eyebrows, and where they meet thought emanations arise, and 
it is from that the path is clearly marked to indicate the spiritual progress of 
the Yogin. Therefore a prominent section of the ^ri Vaisnavas do not draw 
the marks on the bridge of the nose but draw them up from the curve connect- 
ing the eyebrows. I purposely omit quoting from Kata Upanishad, Taitiriya 
Upanishad, N|.rada Samita, V§.sudeva Upaniahad, regarding the efficacy of 
tjrdhm pundram for seekers of heaven, and even for a normal religious 
life-Bhodhayanaj disciple of Vy^sa, the great author of Mahsbharatha 
says, 

Upavitam Sikabhandham, Urdhva pundram vinSkritam, 

Apavlta karam karma viprasya viphalam bhavet, 

which, in purport, means that if the actions of a man are to bear fruit, he 
should wear the caste marks. He goes further to mention, in particular 
reference to the mark itself, when it must be worn 

Swadhy%6 bhojan6 ohaiva homa mangaja karmani, 
fjrdhva pundra dharo nityam raksh^t papa nivarfeay^ 

while reciting the Vedas, dining, performing sacrifice, and doing auspicious 
deeds, the namcm should be put on. It is such a man who will be free 
from sins. 

2 
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The orthodox followers of Siva take their stand on other Sinrtis whereas 
the Vaisnavas conform themselves to what is laid down in the PancharStra. 
This may be because an elaborate reference is made to it in the Maha- 
bharata, Santi Parva. In the Brahma Sutra too, there is an adhikarana 
named Pancharatra adhikarana, establishing the infallibility and the authori- 
tativeness of the practices of the Sri Vaisnavas. The mark much in vogue 
prior to the days of Sankara was evidently tJrdhva pundram, and Sankara 
in praising Visnu in his Visnu Padadi Ke^a Varnanam, i.e. praise of 
Visnu from head to foot, addresses him as wearer of Urdhva pundra , — 
tJrdhva pundra dharin. Unmistakeably enough this mark is none other than 
what the Vadagalais wear, his description of it being so exact. 

Unfortunately iconography is not of much help to us in settling the 
question of the marks, if it is 'granted that we have adopted the marks 
put on the idols, and not that we have put on them what we wear. But 
Parasara Bhatta, disciple of Eamanuja explicitly refers to god Varadaraja of 
Conjeeveram as tJrdhva pundra dharin. 

The three marks of the Vaisnavas or the ^aivas, whether perpendicular 
or horizontal, are symbolical of everything iiidicated by the mystic number 
three, which to put it shortly, may mean all the following taken separately 
■or taken as a whole. 

The three gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Eudra. 

The letter Aum, compounded of A U M, which has enshrined in it the 
philosophy of existence, and forms the key-note of salvation. 

The three fires, terrestrial, astral and celestial. 

The three vedas, Rig, Yajus and Sama. 

The three worlds, the higher, the middle and the nether. 

The three times, past, present and future. 

The three gunas or qualities, satva, rajas and tamas. 

The three essentials of faith, i.e. Prakrti (earth), the Jivatma (individual 
soul), and Paramatma (the god). 

Though individual idiosyncracies account for slight differences in the 
style of wearing marks among the Smartas and ^aivas, and among the 
followers of Madhvacharya, these differences have not been responsible to 
the slightest extent for breeding either a factious spirit among them or differ- 
entiating their religious dogma; but unfortunately the §ri Vaisnava caste 
mark has been the parent of a number of ills which really detract from the 
catholicity which is claimed to be the basic principle of the followers of 6rl 
Ramanuja. The great Acharya who was the first to recognize the claims of 
even the most depressed classes to a position of equality with the highest of 
castes never would have given religious sanction to the namam or caste 
mark as it is worn to-day, if he had dreamed that that same would, in dividing 
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itself into two styles, bring about an irreparable breach between his followers. 
The principle is common to both. Three streaks, the middle one being 
yellow or red put on the face are there whether the wearers are Vadagalais or 
Tengalais. Whereas the former connect the streaks on either side with a 
curved white line between the eyebrows, the latter wanted to give a support, 
which they drew on the bridge of the nose. As can be seen on the sketch 
appended, the mark of the Vadagalais resembles the English lettei U, and that 
of the Tengalais the letter Y. The terms Vadagalai and Tengalai mean 
those that take their stand on Sanskrit the language of the north, or Tamil 
the language of the south. Both are agreed that the one is as necessary as 
the other. The Tengalais approve of the Vedas as much as the Vadagalais 
the TiruvoimoU. On festive occasions when the gods are taken in proces- 
sion, the Vadagalais go chanting the Vedas, occasionally joined in by the 
Tengalais behind the gods, and the Tengalais the Timmymuli before the 
gods. The two Vedas are symbolical of the out and back riders attending on 
the person of a king in progress. The polite style of addressing §r! Vaisna- 
vas is ubhaya vedanta (well versed in the two Vedas, Sanskrit and Tamil). 
Before these sharp distinctions came to appear in all their fanatic spirit, the 
idols themselves were without these marks either in the form of U or Y, 
except for a single perpendicular mark broader at the base and narrower at 
the top, put in the centre of the face, exactly where appears the red streak on 
the face of the nammn wearing people now. This is the case in most of the 
temples of Northern India, where the factious spirit has not fortunately come 
to prevail. Besides, of the two forms of the same deity the Mulavar and the 
Utsavar, the one rooted in the temple, of a bigger frame, and the other in- 
tended to be taken in procession, it is the former that wears the marks, but 
only occasionally the latter. Instead of the white and red streaks, the single 
black Tilakam is put on the face of the latter usually. The Tengalais and 
Vadagalais are both placed in the same situation as regards the authority 
they ‘are likely to quote regarding the form of the mark for nowhere is it 
definitely stated that the mark should be of this or that form. Most of the 
references regarding the form point not to three streaks but to only one, as 
the mark it is said should resemble either a flame, bamboo leaf, tortoise, 
mace, lotus-lily or fish. In the Paramesti Samhita it is said that each of 
the castes should have a form of its own. If the mark of the Brahman is of 
the form spoken of above that of a Kshatriya should be like a crescent, the 
Vaisyas must be of a rounded form, and that of the Sudras horizontal:— 
clealy therefore Tengalai or Va4agalai marks find no mention in the ^as- 
tras, if it comes to a point of their insisting that the mark could not be 
of any other form but what they wear. The Tengalai form evidently came 
into vogue when the ^ri Vaisnavas themselves came to be differentiated in 
their doctrines, and this is dated from the period of Pillailokacharya, i.e. about 
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the thirteenth century a.d. Even then it was meant to distinguish the one 
from the other, but not to be a sign of strife. 

Evidently there could have been no Tengalais before the spread of 
Aryans in the South. Whatever may be the antiquity ascribed to Tamil, 
according to the view of the religious conservatives, everything must have 
been Vadakalai, as that was the language in which the wisdom of the Vedas 
is enshrined, the Tengalai or Tamil being the language which was later on 
used to convey the essence of the Vedas which the ^aivas call Tirmdsa- 
Tiam and ^ri Vaisnavas TiruvTiimoli. Incidentally it might be mentioned 
that the Tamil language is the parent of the other Dravidian languages, 
and it was not strange therefore that it should be used as the vehicle of 
the religious conversion of the people of the South. In fact the Sudras and 
the illiterate who could not have the privilege of the knowledge of the Sans- 
krit were intended to be benefited by the Tamil Vedas. 

Just as the §ri Vai§hnavas have a philosophy and a mark peculiar to 
themselves so . also they adopted a colour, white, not generally in favour 
with the others. Gopi or slightly yellow being the distinct colour of the 
mark of the Madhvas, and ash or sandal colour that of the SmSrtas. 
Strangely enough though in most of the Smrtis there is no mention of space 
between the streaks of the marks for the obvious reason that the streak was 
one not many, yet HarSyana in a discourse with Brahma, so says the PurSna, 
inculcates that there should be a space between the streaks, for any one that 
wears the marks without a space intended for the residence of Narayana and 
Lakshmi, divides them and thus commits a grievous sin and that if he does 
not wear it beautifully, he will not be acceptable to the god. 

In the Tengalai hagiology, in the biography of Kamanuja mention is 
made how, after the lapse of a few years, while he was making his stay at 
Melkote, the supply of white earth he brought from Srirangam, had con- 
siderably diminished, without there being any chance of its being replenished. 
Weighted with this anxiety, when he retired to sleep that night, in his 
dream, god Narayana appeared and directed him to a spot, lovely in its sur- 
roundings even to-day, where he could find the substance in plenty. I am 
of opinion that this story only emphasises tho mention made in the 
Mihalc^urana of the same place how Garuda (the Bmhmin Jcito^ the princi- 
pal vehicle of hf&rayana in his search for the crown of god found missing in 
' heaven, came with a quantity of the white earth from ^v§ta Bvipa or the 
White Island, and deposited it at Melkote. The white earth found here is 
considered sacred, and a brisk trade is carried on by the people of the place 
during the grand festival which takes place here every March. These refer- 
ences indicate the long use of the white earth among the followers of Visnn, 
and its extensive use by the i^ri Vaisqavas from at least about the eighth 
or ninth century, the probable period of the purana mentioned above. 
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If one orthodox Vaisnava meets another each prostrates before the 
other, as the space between them is for the time being occnpied by the 
all-pervading god, and it is for this reason that Vaisnavas are commanded 
to wear the marks. 

A certain section of the Tengalais will not give up the view that the 
mark they wear is anything but the feet of the living god, because of a casual 
reference made to the resemblance of the mark that it should be in the form 
of Jiaripathakriti which means of the form of the foot of god. "When 
mention was made before that it should be like a flame, or bamboo leaf, of 
course, it was not meant that we were wearing the flame or bamboo leaf. 
They forget that the feet of god however appropriate they may be on the 
face of the devotee, certainly could not be appropriate on his face. This 
incongruous position is not exaggerated as any one can see in the face of the 
^udra Vaisnas, and in the first page of religious books of the Tengalais, 
that in the place of the two white streaks two feet are placed with the 
toes distinctly marked out, and both connected with a horizontal, not curved 
streak, with the usual inevitable support. Even the Tengalais, when they 
wear the mark on other parts of the body than the face, do not give it the 
support. It is interesting to inquire what the Vadagalai has to offer in explan- 
ation regarding the rationale of the mark on the face of the gods. Acharya 
Vedanta Delika has disposed of the question by saying that it is only an 
ornament to the gods and a powerful reminder to us, that we are 
Vaisnava Bhaktas. 

The ^ri Vaisnavas unlike most other sects are of opinion the marks 
should not be worn on parts of the body below the waist as these are unclean. 
Orthodox Sri Vaisnavas, whether Tengalai or Vadagalai should wear on 
even ordinary days — twelve marks after the twelve names of Visiiu. First 
the white earth must be rubbed in the hollow of the left hand (palm) with 
special mantras. They should be worn on the face — one, on the neck — four, 
on the two arms — two, and the stomach — four, on the back just a little over 
the hip — one. After these namams are drawn in their proper position, 
the hand should be cleaned, and the red powder must be mixed with water, 
and put in the middle of the white marks as a single streak. The dvddosa 
namam or twelve marks can only be worn by those that have already 
been purified by the branding of the disc and conch of Visnu on the right 
and left shoulders. This is the initiation proper when the acharya puts into 
the ears of the initiate, unheard by others, the eight letters of Visnu or 
a^^dh^arcm, and a special form of invocation of the acharyas and alvars 
to intercede on his behalf for the attainment of mohsmi. 

Marichi Maharsi says that the marks must be four inches high two 
inches broad with space between. The marks worn on the breast, stomach, 
back of the body, and hands being eight inches. 
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Both Paramesti Scmliita and Brahmdnda Purana are agreed that the 
earth required for the mark must be had from a spot pure in its surroundings, 
and preferably from the soils near the rivers, on the hills, or from Visnu 
shrines. Where the sacred tulasi plant grows, the earth is made pure as 
tulasi is only a form of LakshmI. Though Sveta Mrit or white earth, such 
as is invariably used now has been the favourite substance, yet sanction is 
given to the wearing of earth of other colours, each kind having an efficacy of 
its own, 

' Syaman Santikaram, pitham pustidham raktamrittika 

Valyadham, svetam sadha pun yam, moksadham munisattama. 

The black colour gives peace, yellow gives strength, red colour gives influ- 
ence, white gives eternal bliss and confers heaven. 

As regards sn churna i.e. the power of or Lakshmi, the red streak 
worn in the middle of the white marks, in the Svarno Upanaishad, it is said 
‘It should be made of sandal, saffron, musk, gold and tulasi. It should be a 
mixture of these, half of the mixture being turmeric.’ The red streak is given 
a greater importance perhaps of its being regarded more beautiful or easier 
to draw, so much so that even Brahmins who should wear it along with the 
white marks, do not draw these latter at all, or but faintly. The red dot of the 
l^rl Vaisnavas has invaded the faces of the ash-wearing ^aivas, and also 
succeeded in expelling the Tiryak pundrcm. The orthodox, of course, of the 
i^aivas usually wear the horizontal mark made of sacred vibhuii, but when 
they go to temples they are offered the saffron powder worn by the Amman 
the goddess which they wear in the centre of the vibhuti. In performing 
the funeral ceremonies of the agnates, the Vaisnava Brahmins are not to 
wear the in chUrna as Lakshmi is for the time absent from them. It is only 
after the pollution is over that they can wear it. Though widowed ladies, to 
indicate their condition, should wear the crescent like white streak between 
the eyebrows, they are allowed to put a small red dot a little above the middle 
of th^ white mark perhaps, to indicate the happiness of their surviving rela- 
tions. : 

A word might be said here of the principle of the mark of theVadagalais. 
They quote authorities to prove that the mark should resemble the foot of 
god, but not feet, and draw our attention to the U-shapeid line in the hood 
of the cobra ; they insist that all the jresemblances given before, the bamboo 
leaf, flame, etc., admit of no drawing of the mark down, but would convince 
us of the form of a curve. The gopi wearers and most people of Northern 
India, wear a mark the form being that of the Va^agalais. 

The Tengalais and VaAagalais are severely divided from each other on 
a nrynber of points. I purposely dp not enumerate them here as they can be 
understood, only if each is elucidated in detail, for which I have not the 
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time or the qualification. One of such differences is whether Lakshmi or the 
female energy, the consort of Visnu is co-omnipresent and co-illimitable with 
Visnu. The Tengalais do not give it the importance which the Vada- 
galais would give it, and strangely enough they forget they cannot call 
themselves Sri Vaishnavas, for 8n or Lakshmi it is what gives the saving grace 
to their faith, which otherwise would become simple Vaisnavaism. 

Though Lakshmi might be subordinate to Visnu as his consort, it is 
none of the business of the devotee to take note of it except to own his 
allegiance to her placed far above him, and holding a position which enables 
her always to intercede on his behalf. The doctrine of the Sri Vaisnavas 
stands the danger of becoming as delusive as that of the l^aivas unless 
Lakshmi the female energy oiprakrti is given an importance by being made 
the consort of God, which results in the creation of the world — the world of 
reality. Of the Trmurtis or the trinity a witty poet says, Visnu has 
his consort in his breast, Parvati occupies half the body of ^iva, and 
Brahma makes Sarasvati to reside in his tongue ; Oh ! what should be the 
condition of the man who is obliged to have his wife on his head ? The 
inference naturally therefore is the god head is complete only when it is 
shared with the female energy. 

Another interesting presentation of their peculiar philosophy is that the 
Vadagalais follow the Marhaia Nyaya ; the procedure of the monkey, which 
in leaping from one branch of the tree to another, takes no heed of its young 
ones, and leaves them where they are, unless the young ones of their own 
accord cling fast to the parent, when they are carried with all tender care. 
So also, if the bhakta, convinced of his sins, feels penitent and prays to god 
for salvation, God takes pity on him and confers on him moTcsa or the 
unending bliss. 

The Tengalais take example from the cat and call it Marjdra Nyaya 
Here the kitten whether it mews or not for help to its parent, is carried by 
its mother of its own volition; so also, by the fact of one being a 
Vaisnava, by the privilege of being born in that faith or adopting it, every 
one is entitled to moJcsha, 

The Tengalais contend that bhakti alone will secure heaven, Vadagalais 
assert that bhakti must be coupled with vaidika karmanustana, i.e. religious 
ceremonials to secure moksha. 

The Vadagalais say that whereas they commence the sacred recital in 
the temples (the technical terms in Tamil being Todakkam) with 8rl Bdmd-^ 
nujadayd pdtram, a beginning in keeping with their faith as they are the 
followers of ^ri Eamanuja though this Eamanuja is the spiritual preceptor 
of Vedanta Desika, the Tengalais would commence with 8rl Sailesa dayd 
pdtram, l^ri l^aile^a being the acharya of their acharya — §n Manavala 
Mahamuni. If it is good to pay this reverential regard to their ach&rya’s 
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guru how much more appropriate to commemorate the guru of all ^ri 
Vaisuavas iSrI Bamanuja. Some differences not pointed out in other books 
relating to those two sections of ^ri Vaisnavas are : — 

(1) That while commencing to eat the Va(Jagalais take Hastodhahcm, 
water for the hand. The significance of this being that no action is properly 
done unless done with both the hands. So much so that the left hand which 
touches ,the leaf plate should be cleansed as it is rendered unclean. The 
Tengalais do not admit of this. 

(2) A seawater bath (the water being saltish), a bath in the holy 
river Ganges (astl3b water had fallen from the head of §iv^ with whom devout 
Vaisnavas must have nothing to do) and panchagavya (i.e. the mixture of 
five of the substances from the cow — (urine, dung, milk, ghee and curd) be- 
cause of its being distasteful or horrid to their sense, are forbidden. 

(3) Srdddhas (annual ceremonies for the dead) are not performed if 
they fall on Ehddasi, the eleventh day after the new or full moon, as it is in- 
tended for fasting. Here the Tengalais quote as many authorities as the 
Va4agalais from the ^astras. 

(4) They do not pay much heed to Yagnas and Yagas. (Sacrificial 
ceremonies.) 

(6) They prostrate themselves only once before the gods, whereas the 
Vadagalais would not prostrate themselves less than twice, for Efimanuja in 
Qadya Triam requires the people to prostrate again and again. 

(6) Their Sanyasis prostrate themselves in turn to the disciples when 
they prostrate themselves before them. 

(7) No bell is rung in domestic worship, though it is allowed in their 
temples. 

(8) The tonsure of woman is a most vexing difference. There are 
authorities in number to prove that both the procedures are permissible. 
The disfigurement of the widow is fine feeling carried too far. 

No one knows more than myself that I have hardly done justice to 
the subject of this paper. I am really ashmed to confess I have but a 
poor knowledge of Sanskrit which alone would unlock the priceless trea- 
sures hoarded by the wisdom of the great men of India pf old. The very 
little information I have been able to lay before you this evening is not 
so much mine as that of the pandits well learned in the ^astras who were 
so kind aS to render me willing assistance. 
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SOME PRIMITIVE TRIBES IN INDIA 

A Fetter read before the Myihio Society 
By a. Mebvyan Smith, Enginebe, London 

This paper makes no profession of dealing in a scientific manner with the 
origin of the peoples described, nor does it treat of their ethnology. It merely 
gives my impression of some wild tribes I have met with in the course of my 
journeying in India in search of the metal which, more than any other, rules 
the destinies of civilized nations. Perhaps there is no profession in the world 
that brings one more closely in contact with uncivilized man than that of the 
Mining Engineer. The nature of his calling — the exploration of untrodden 
ground in the search of metals takes him away from the haunts of civilization 
into 'wilds unutterable, the home of savage man and beast. 

The H indus pride themselves on a civilization as old as any in the world 
yet side by side with highly cultured communities, we find tribes but little 
removed from our ideas of primitive man. 

The Mtoohebs 

Perhaps one of the most degraded of these is the Mulchers, an aboriginal 
people inhabiting the dense forest of the Koondah Mountains (a spur of the 
Nilgherries). These people, I should say, are one of the lowest in the human 
scale, of the many wild tribes that inhabit the forests of India. The stamp 
of the brute is strong in them the face, body and limbs covered with wiry 
hair, the hang of the long powerful arms, the stoop of the trunk, the flat feet, 
the stupid vacant expression of the face, the absence of all clothing,, is it any 
wonder that they are frequently mistaken for the Orang-otang or wild man 
of the woods. When prospecting for gold at the foot of the Eloondah 
Mountains, I thought I saw a gigantic ape peering at me from a clump of 
parasitic plants, high up on a forest tree. I put up my gun to shoot it, when 
my Moplah Maistry said ‘ Don’t fire Sahib, those are men.’ ‘ Men ’ said I, 

* Yes, wild men Mulchers.’ He cooed to them and said something in a patois 
I did not understand and after some hesitation one of the Mulchers lowered a 
rope-like vine, flown which he clambered just like a monkey, grasping the 
suspended branch of the creeping plant between the great and next toe of 
each foot, and with the aid of his hand he practically walked down the rope- 
way vidth the greatest ease. He appeared to be about 50 years of age, was 
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guiltless of clothing. He had an abnormal growth of reddish brown hair on 
his chest and the backs of his arms, and a slighter growth all over his body, 
with the exception of his head and face, which were hairless. His arms 
were of extraordinary length reaching below his knees. His thumbs 
appeared to be disproportionately short, and the soles of his feet not well 
developed but soft and flabby so that he could not walk for any dist ance. 
My Moplah Maistry told me that the Mulchers lived in the trees as a protec- 
tion from leeches which infest these forests during the rains and also from 
wild beasts. They live on Yams of various kinds which grew wild in the 
forest and on honey and wax. On finding a honey-comb they greedily 
devoured larvae, wax and honey. I wrote a description of these people to 
Mr. Buckland the Naturalist in London and I learned from him that the 
Duke of Argyle (the grand-father of the present Duke) in his Look ‘ Primitive 
Man ’ has a full account of these people from the pen of Professor Owen who 
visited this locality. They were not very numerous and as Thurston makes 
no mention of them in his monumental work on South Indian Ethnology per- 
haps they have died out altogether. 

The Eadies 

Another primitive tribe inhabiting the forests of the Anamalais an 
Eastern escarpment of the Shayadri Mountains are the Kadirs. They 
are found in small numbers in all the forest clad region of the Ghauts, from 
Travancore to North Kanara. As their name signifies, they are a forest tribe» 
at home only in the primeval forests of this damp region, portions of which 
receive the heaviest rainfall in the world. Before the advent of the Coffee- 
planter and the Eorest-Officer, the Kadirs had their little hamlets in small 
clearings in the heart of the forest. A small patch of ground was cultivated 
with millet and ^amai (a grass-like plant with tiny seed resembling rye). 
These encampments were temporary and never occupied for more than a 
season or two. The Kadirs are expert hunters and use the bow and arrow 
with effect. They are very dirty feeders and don’t object to carrion. Even 
the bones of animals killed are gnawed until the marrow -yielding portions are 
devoured. The only clothing, if clothing it could be called, was that worn by 
their women, a small wooden comb in the hair and great circles of palm-leaf 
in the holes of their ears. The men had even less. The Kadirs have been 
described by so many writers that I can add but little to what has been al- 
ready written, and would only draw attention to the peculiar custom of chip- 
ping the front teeth of both jaws to a fine point, a practice also common to 
the Coromantee tribe of Negroes on the west coast of Africa. I have photo- 
graphs of some of these West African Negroes sent to me by my son, and 
comparing them with photographs of the Kadirs given in Thurston’s South 
Indian Ethnology one cannot help seeing the close resemblance. Another 
singular custom common to West African Negroes and Negroid tribes on the 
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west coast of India is that on the accouchement of the wife, the husband 
tabes to bed for seven days and is doctored and coddled, while the wife goes 
about her daily labour, a few hours after child-birth. There is a Tamil pro- 
verb regarding this singular custom, I dare say some of our Tamil friends will 
be able to repeat it. It begins ‘ Korathee pulla pethal, Koravan Kayam 
Sappittan.’ How are we to account for these very singular customs among 
tribes separated as far as West India and West Africa. Greologists tell us that 
the Arabian Sea was at one time a continent connecting India and Abyssinia. 
To this they give the name Lemuria from the squirrel-libe animals said to be 
peculiar to it. Are the Kadirs, Punniars, Kurambas and other Negroid, tribes 
found in the dense forest-clad Western Ghauts the remnants of a people inha- 
biting Lemuria at one time? What is the object of chipping the front 
teeth of both sexes ? Is it to facilitate the scraping of flesh adhering to 
bones of animals they feed on, or is it a tribal totem ? These are questions 
that some member of this Society may be able to answer. 

The Laochins 

It is a big j jump from South India to the Upper Chindwin a matter of 
2,000 miles in a direct line, but a Mining Engineer has to go where he is 
ordered by the powers that be. A new line of railway was being traced 
from Mandalay to thfe Chinese frontier beyond Mitchina ; a couple of ad- 
venturous Belgians had received a contract for some earthwork near Kathay. 
In their search for labour, they said they had struck a region rich in gqld, on 
the Upper Chindwin. They threw up their contract and appeared in Cal- 
cutta with several decent sized nuggets and some ounces of gold-dust. They 
offered to sell their discovery to some Calcutta capitalists, and I was directed 
to go and verify the find. As the Chindwin was a notoriously disturbed 
district and the Laos were noted head-hnnters, I had to apply for permission 
to visit this district from the Revenue Secretary to the Govermnent of 
Burmah. I called on this gentleman at his office in Rangoon. He received 
me courteously, but on learning my mission, he absolutely refused to grant 
m® a permit, as it was not safe to go among the Laos vdtlmut an armed 
l®cjort, and this he could not spare at that tim© as th® ®quntty north of 
IdMldalay was still in a disturbed state owing to the recent war with 
Thuebaw. I told him I was not afraid to travel vyithout an armed escort as 
I always went well armed myself. He laughed and said that even if I had a 
dozen revolvers on my person I would be only one among many head-hunting 
savages and I was certain to be killed. I told him I had something more 
efficacious than firearms, and that I always carried these weapons in my 
hand-bag. He was anxious to see these wonderful life preservers, when I 
took from my bag a bottle of bright coloured sugared almonds, a bundle of 
dgwcs and a tin of Swis» milk. 1 i^id I had travelled over the wildest parts 
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of Burmah without firearms and alw£^ys found the sugared almonds, cigars 
and condensed milk of use. When 3[ entered a strange village I walked a 
little way ahead of my servants, whistling as I went along. Presently a 
yomgster would peer out at me from behind the poles on which the Burmese 
build their houses. I would offer a bright coloured sugared almond to the 
little one. If it were too frightened to come, I would throw the sweetie 
gently towards it and walk on. A number of children would gather round 
the strange object and one bolder than the rest would take it up and then 
taste it. It would pass from hand to hand each taking an eager suck. Soon 
I would have quite a following of youngsters ai^d to each I would give a 
sugared almond, when off they would run with their booty to their mothers. 

^ Then the women would come out to look at the stranger who gave nice 
things, to their children. Knowing that all Burmese women smoke, I would 
offer the ladies cigars and soon I was friends with the whole village. ‘ But 
what do you do with the tinned milk ’ said the now laughing Secretary. 
Oh ! that is my great standby.’ I always lodge if I can in the Pungee 
Chottng, or Buddist monastery to be found in most Burmese villages. The 
monks won’t smoke nor do they care for sugared almonds, but they are 
inordinately fond of honey, and they believe that condensed milk is sugary 
honey. I have seen a fat old monk take a freshly opened tin of milk, toss 
back his head and allow every drop to drain down his throat and then set 
down the empty tin with a sigh of satisfaction. So I make friends with the 
Pungees thus straightening out all difficulties. I lived in the Choung 
without fear. They found me carriers for my luggage and gave me all the 
information I wanted, and even sent on a lay brother in advance to announce 
the expected arrival of their whiteman friend, to the brotherhood of the next 
village I visited. The Belgians did not put in an appearance so I set off to 
Kathay to find the place for myself from the description given by the dis- 
coverers, and it was on the upper marches of the Chindwin to the west of the 
Mangthoung Mountains that I made the acquaintance of the Laochins. My 
interpreter told me the Laochins were half monkeys, and that they lived in 
caves. The hills in this region abound in caves, some natural and others 
made by man while quarrying out blocks of white alabaster from which the 
Burmese carve their images of Bhudda. I came across a colony of these 
people in one of the large quarries. They were feeding at the time on a 
substance that looked like green paste. This I found afterwards to be ‘ La 
Pay’ (pickled tea) a common condiment used all over north Burmah and 
Thibet. They were not in the least alarmed at our approach but went on 
calmly chewing and swallowing the tea leaves. They appeared to be perfectly 
nude, and to be covered’ with a coarse greyish hair. On closer inspection, 

I found they wore a close fitting garment made from the skin of the giant 
Baboon found on these hills. When they kill a Baboon they strip off the skin 
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from the carcase after cutting off the head, half the ripper arms and the lower 
prart of the body from near the tail. The warm skin is drawn over the body of 
the Lao with the hair outside and this shirt is never taken off until it drops 
to pieces with wear. It is this hairj^ coat that accounts for their being mis- 
taken for Baboons. They are a very simple people. Their chief diet is 
pickled tea. The tea tree is indigenous in this district, and it grows to a height 
of from twenty to thirty feet and has a stem about nine inches in diameter. The 
young tea leaves are plucked off, in bunches of half a dozen on a single stalk, 
a little earth-salt is sprinkled over the leaves and they are ranamed into hollow 
bamboos and steamed. The ends of the bamboo tube are luted with damp 
clay and the tea stored away for future use. Thus pickled the leaves will 
keep good for years. They also eat a large white grub found in the bark of 
the (xurgeon trees which abound in the valleys. I would like to draw special 
attention to their method of making a fire by friction. Among the Kolarian 
and pre-Dravidian tribes of Hindustan Proper a dry twig of soft wood is 
laid horizontally on the ground and held in position by the feet. A pencil of 
hard wood with a pointed end is inserted perpendicularly in a small hole in 
the horizontal twig and the pencil is revolved rapidly backward and forward 
between the palms of the hand. The friction thus generated soon sets the 
soft wood burning, and this is blown to aflame. Among the Mongolian tribes 
of Further India (Burmah and -Thibet) this method is never practised. A 
piece of dry bamboo is cracked along its length. Into this crack a little 
bamboo dust scraped from the interior of the horizontal piece, is inserted. 
Another piece of dry bamboo is used like a saw across the horizontal piece 
and the friction soon sets the bamboo dust alight. I have not seen this 
fact mentioned in books of travel. 

It is little customs, like the chipping of the teeth ; the wearing of the 
comb ; the husband going to bed when the wife has a child ; the different 
methods of making a fire; that are aids in tracing descent, more than 
language, or shape of the skull, or length of the nose. 

The Juangs 

The following description of the Juangs I have taken from an article 
1 contributed to the Calcutta Statesman some years ago : 

In the winter of 1890 I was engaged in prospecting for gold on the 
hills forming the boundary between the native states of Bonai and Keonjur, 
in South-Western Bengal. The whole of that portion of the Bengal 
Presidency known as Chota Nagpore with the tributary Mahals of Orissa 
are made up of hills varying from 1 to 4,000 feet in height and covered 
with dense forests. Until the opening of the Bengal-Nagpore Bailway 
which now passes through the heart of this region, this part of the country 
was scarcely known to Europeans. Witch-burning, human sacrifice (meriah) 
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and cannibalism were until very recently universally practised by the 
savage tribes inhabiting this wild region, and the records of the criminal 
courts at Eanchee and Ghyebassa show that instances of these horrible 
practices are not unknown even at the present day. The tribes inhabiting 
this tract of country are chiefly of Kolarian descent, supposed by some 
to be the oldest of the races which invaded India from the North-East ; 
by others, the aborginies of the country. The particular district I was 
prospecting is, perhaps, the least known part of this wild region. The 
hills here rise to more than 4,000 feet in elevation and are covered with 
dense vegetation. Eew and far between are the small patches of cultiva- 
tion surrounding the huts of a few Lurka Khols, Bhumijs and Gonds. It is 
the boast of the Raja of one of these States that he can ride forty miles 
in a direct line within his dominions without seeing a human habitation. 
Wheeled traffic is unknown in the uplands, and it was with greatest diffi- 
culty that my camp baggage had been transported thus far on pack bullocks. 
My little hill-tent had been pitched on the banks of the Eorsua, an affluent 
of the Brahmini river in Bonai, and I was working up towards the Keonjur 
frontier. It was midday. We had a heavy tramp along the banks of the 
little stream, washing a dish or two of earth as we went, in all likely 
looking places. The yellow metal was scarce, and beyond a ‘ colour or 
two ’ our day’s work had been blank. I had with me Mookroo, my Khol 
handy man and a couple of jhora gold-washers. We were resting awhile 
under the shade of a huge Sal tree ; my companions were eating^ a little 
snuff — a common stimulant among men, women and children in these 
parts-and I was stretched at full length and munching a biscuit, when 
suddenly all of us sprang to our feet as peal upon peal of girlish laughter 
rang out from the direction of a pool of deep water in the river, a hundred 
yards or so below the spot where we were resting. 

What could it be ? There was not a village within ten miles. My own 
camp was fully that distance down stream, yet the laughter was certainly 
human and girlish. Mookroo was off at once to reconnoitre, while we stood 
silent and expectant. The Khol returned in a few minutes and told us it 
was a party of Juangs or wild people who had come down to the pool to 
bathe, and that the women and children were in the water and probably the 
men were in the forest on the other side of the stream. I had heard much 
of the Juangs, by some described as gigantic monkeys, by others as wild 
people of the woods, who wore no clothing and lived in trees. We made 
a detour and stealthily advanced in the direction of the pool where a 
strange sight met our gaze. The whole party, consisting of ten persons, 
men, women and children were assembled on the bank, performing their 
toilet. The women were innocent of clothing, beyond the garb of mother. 
Eve after her expulsion from the Garden of Eden, but instead of fig-leaves 
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sewn together, each Juang womau had a narrow cord round the waist to 
which were suspended a few Sal leaves in front, and a largo bunch behind. 
I afterwards learnt that it was only the married women that are permitted 
by Juang custom to use such little covering, the unmarried girls going 
entirely naked. The men wear a narrow strip of plantain bark as a 
hingoiee. I asked Mookroo if h^ could induce them to come over to our 
side of the stream. Hejumay ! Hejumay I (Gome here ! come here !) he 
shouted in the Khol dialect and the whole group vanished as if they had 
sunk into the ground. Not a rustle in the bushes, not a moving object to be 
seen; yet they were there just now, and gone the instant after. We 
searched the ground minutely without finding any trace of them. I was 
much disappointed as I wished to make a closer acquaintance with this wild 
people. Mookroo said that if I returned to my tent he would remain behind 
and he felt confident he would be able to induce them to visit my camp, if I 
promised them tobacco of which they were very fond. In the evening 
Mookroo returned with a party of ten of these people. A liberal donation 
of tobacco, rice and coarse sugar soon made us good friends and they 
quickly lost all fear. Apparently the white man was as much an object 
of curiosity to them as they were to me. They could not understand my 
white skin at all and they wanted to know from Mookroo if I painted 
my hands and face white. They said I was black beneath my clothing as 
they had seen my ankles below my trousers. On tucking up my trousers 
they pointed to my black socks and said I was blacker than they were ; and 
when I lowered my socks to show them that my ski n was white, they darted 
off to the jungles in fright and said I was taking off my skin like a snake. 

Some months later a party of seventeen Juangs visited my camp at 
Somij and I then learnt much of their manners and customs. They appeared 
to have no notion of number except one and many. They cannot grasp the 
idea of two. I asked a woman how many children she had. She said 
‘ Many — not one but many.’ She had but two. They measure limited time 
by the withering of the Sal leaf. ‘ How far is such a place ? ’ As far as 
two Sal leaves take to wither i.e., twelve hours journey or thirty^six miles, a \ 
&l leaf, they say, takes about six hours to wither. Different seasons of 
the year are determined by such expression as ‘ When the pea fowl lays ’ 

‘ Wbm the mohua tree blooms ’. ‘ In the rice harvest ’ ‘ W^hen the nights 
are cjold ' 

On one occasion I was treated to a Juang nautoh and certainly nothing 
quainter or more amusing in the terpsichorean art has come under my notice. 
The women do all the dancing, the men taking only a subordinate part. 
They would not dance before my bungalow, I had to go to the forest to 
witness the dancing. A small clearing of undergrowth had been made in the 
jungle near my bungalow, m& on one side of this clearing the spectators 
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were asked to station themselves. The first item on the programme was the 
‘ Peacock Dance , The clearing was quite bare ; the Juangs were nowhere 
to be seen. Sud(ienly the harsh scream of the peacock was heard some 
distance off. The imitation was perfect. Now there was a rustling in the 
bushes and three Juang maidens, squatting low on their hams, with arms 
bent close to their sides to represent wiugs, and necks craned forward as if 
listening, showed themselves on the edge of the clearing. After peering 
about in the quaintest manner for a few seconds, they all three hopped for- 
ward (still on their hams) and began chasing one another about, heads almost 
touching the ground, and emitting the peculiar chirp of peahens when 
performing their matutinal frolic. Now one would throw up the leaves and 
earth with her feet, and pretend to pick up food. If another hen attempted 
to eat in the same place, there was a rush at the poacher, and a few sal leaves 
were torn from her tail amid shrill screams as she took to flight. Now enters 
the cock bird, distinguished from the hens by its greater abundance of sal 
leaves for a tail and a tuft of leaves on the head. With one hand spreading 
the tail high and giving it a jerky motion, he struts round the females, just 
as a turkey-cock does. Suddenly he stops his strut, as the scream of a rival 
is heard in the distance. His tail is at once dropped from its elevated 
position, his head thrown back and chest protruded. Then the head is shot 
forward and the answering challenge is given, as he advances in the direction 
of his expected rival. The scream is repeated several times by the rival 
cocks, and then the combat begins. This was the most amusing part of the 
show, and must be seen in its utter ludicrousness to be appreciated. Watch 
a pair of country cocks making a great show of fight, yet half-afraid to come 
to close quarters, and yon have a good idea of what took place. The two 
women representing the peacocks would face each other, about ten paces 
apart, heads lowered to the dust, and their attitude seeming to say, ‘ Come 
on, if you dare ! ’ Then one would begin to crow, but before he was half 
through his note of defiance, the other would prance forward a few paces. 
This went on until they came face to face — and now for the duel ! Heads 
wagging close together and tails jerking spasmodically suddenly both birds 
spin -round, and clash come their tails together, and the feathers (leaves) fly. 
Again they face, and again they spin round, and whack go the tail bunches, 
amid the shrieks of laughter of the hen birds. Now they spin round conti- 
nuously, the tails going ‘ whack, whack,’ till no tails are left, when one of the 
combatants sinks down exhausted, and with a shrill scream of triumph the 
victor struts off with the hens. 

The vulture dance is even quainter, but time will not permit me to 
describe it. 

Chota-Nagpur is made up of some dozen of more tributary States each 
governed by its own Chief. All of these Chiefs claimed to be Eajputs or 
4 
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E[satriyas. They exercise a mild sovereignty over these wild tribes who. 
acknowledge their sovereign, rights by doing a few days service free of charge. 
Thus the Juangs bring in loads of firewood, the Joras contribute fish, the 
Khols procure game, the Gonds till the fields. A description of one of these 
Chiefs — the Eaja of Bonai will give some idea of the petty chieftains. 

The Eaja, a fine old sportsman himself, is only too ready to give 
permission to European gentlemen to shoot over his estate and will, on 
occasion, join in the sport and bring with him a most unique armoury of offen- 
sive weapons. He will at such times be attended by match-lock men armed 
with bell-mouthed smooth-bores, having a barrel seven feet long, and a straight 
stock with a crutch-end to fit round the shoulder. It takes three men to fire 
off such a piece. A forked stick is first planted in the ground, and on this the 
barrel rests. One man places the crutch-end against his shoulder and aims, 
while a second plants himself immediately behind, back to back, as a buttress 
against the recoil. A third stands on one side and blows vigorously at the 
match, and the first brings it down into the pan by means of a rude kind of 
trigger. The animal is supposed to stand still while all these varied opera- 
tions are going on ! Then there is a fizz-fizz-fizz-bang ! And after the 
volumes of smoke have cleared away, the two men behind the barrel, who 
have been sent sprawling by the recoil, pick themselves up, carefully search 
for the gun, which will be lying somewhere about, and then set out to see the 
effects of the shot. If by chance an animal has been shot, great is the 
jubilation. The aimer at once tabes rank among the Eaja’s following as a 
‘ marksman'. ‘ If a janwar (wild animal) is shot by one of my men it 
seldom survives,’ said the Eaja ; and I can well believe this, for two large 
handfuls of locally manufactured powder and several murderous-looking slugs 
form the usual charge of one of these match-locks. Since the opening of the 
railway the fine sal-forests of the valley and the supposed mineral wealth of 
the State have been the means of increasing the Eaja’s armoury with 
specimens of most kinds of modern small arms. Eevolvers (rim and central 
fire) smooth bores ; rifles, Colt’s repeating rifles ; Paradox and other guns, 
with and without ammunition, are among the offerings of would-be con- 
oessiormawes. But our Eajput Chief dislikes modern fire-arms and in this 
view he is strongly supported by his following. “ In modern times every- 
. thing is getting miserly,” says this study representative of the kingly class. 
*Ih my time everything was large; men were large, guns were large, 
the charges were large, and sport was sport. Now a puttass (cracker) goes 
“ pitt ” ; there is no noise, no smoke, even the man behind holding the gun is 
not throvra down ; is it likely then, that the animal in front will be killed ? 
No, no; givq me my fekther’s guns, and I am satisfied’. Accordingly the 
V^ell ineant presents of the* gun-makers’ best work are stored away with time- 
and cuckoo clocks, tinsel robes of state, mirrors, and other frippery. 
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only to be brought out on great occasions to parade before the Baja’s few 
European visitors. An attempt was once made to utilize soine of the 
ammunition, and on one occasion several central-fire revolver cartridges were 
rammed into a match-lock as slugs. When discharged the barrel burst, and 
the xnaiii blowing the match had his ear and the greater portion of his sea p 
taken off, since when even these ‘ modem slugs’ are viewed with suspicion. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there is much to interest one, in 
the manners and customs of these primitive tribes. To get a correct idea of 
the ethnology of the Hindus one must study the people, not in the towns, 
but in the jungle, where curious tribal customs still prevail. 



NOTES AND REVIEWS 

By The Editob 

The Journal of the Boyal Asiatio Society for January, 1915, has among 
articles of the usual varied interest one that opens a new era in Indian 
historical research, namely, the Zoroastrian period of Indian History, as Dr. 
Spooner calls it. This contribution is the result of the excavations carried on 
extensively by Dr. Spooner himself on the site of the ancient Patalipura, 
following the lead of Col. Waddell’s indications of the site. This work of the 
Archaeological Department was made possible by the munificence of Mr. 
Eatan Tata of Bombay and the work could not have been entrusted to better 
hands than Dr. Spooner’s by the Director-General of Archaeology in India, 
We have already had an idea of the importance of this exploration work in 
the annual report of the Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, of previous 
years. As a result of the excavations Dt. Spooner is now able to put forward 
his own statement of Persian influence on Indian History, particularly of the 
Mauryan Period. 

In the neighbourhood of the village of Kumrahar, south of modern Patna, 
chips of polished stone with curving surface were found by Col. Waddell who 
took them to be bits of Mauryan pillars of Asokan manufacture. Pollowing 
this indication, excavations were carried on on the site which resulted in the 
discovery of a vast pillared hall with clear indications of the columnar rows. 
There were indications of eight rows of monolithic polished pillars, ten in, 
each row, of which only one pillar survived the general decay. The build- 
ing, according to Dr. Spooner, ‘ consisted of a vast pillared ball* presumably 
square, with stone columns arranged in square base oyer the entire area, 
placed at distances of fifteen feet or ten Mauryan cubits, each from each 
Of this, though very common in modern Indian architecture, no example was 
known so far in the really ancient period of Indian History. Dr. Spooner 
traces this to Persepolitan influence from the known facts that the sculptured 
capitals of the Asokan columns show-marked affinity to Persepolitan work, 
and that the edicts of Asoka themselves indicate the influence of Darius’s 
cuneiform inscriptions. Encouraged by these previous indications, to which 
attention had been drawn by Dr. Marshall, Dr. Spooner finds a striking parallel 
to this recently unearthed haU in the ‘ Hael of a Hundbed Columns ’ at 
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Persepolis which was the throne room of Darins Hystaspes. As far as the 
circumstances of the case permitted, Dr. Spooner’s comparison, detail to 
detail, led to the inference ' that the structure under excavation really did 
betray strong Achaemenian influence, and that indeed it looked, even at the 
early stage of their work curiously like a copy of the Persian Hall On 
further investigation of the whole site and surroundings Dr. Spooner found 
that the ruins at Kumrahar clearly indicated ‘ a Mauryan copy of the entire 
Persepolitan design in all its main essentials ’. In his own words, ‘ enough 
was clear, however, to show us that not only was our original pillared hall 
strongly reminiscent of the Persian throne room in even matters of detail, but 
that its surroundings also showed a parallelism to the Achaemenian site 
which could not be possibly explained except by the assumption that the one 
reflected the other definitely.’ Although it had been recognized for some 
time that Persepolis was the channel for most Assyrian forms in India, and 
that there were considerable borrowings of details in art and architecture, 
there was nothing which showed so fully the indebtedness to Persia. To 
postulate Persian influence the following facts would lend support : (1) 
that Darius counted India amongst his provinces and (2) that the 
Kharoshthi system of writing has been ascribed to the Aramaic clerks of 
Achaemenian rule. There are further the Asokan edicts which seem to be 
echoes of Darius’s inscriptions. The columns and capitals, and the evi- 
dence of the Mathura Lion Capital would support the postulate strongly. 
Fortunately for us the evidence for this Persian influence does not stop 
here as Dr. Spooner finds it in Magasthenes ’ picture of Ghandragupta’s 
court, in addition to the Asokan pillars in their style and substance, and 
script of the edicts they carry. Add to this the fact that Asoka’s viceroy 
in the west of hisjdominions was actually a Persian named Tushaspa and ‘ it 
is believed that the famous water works he carried out were copies of the 
Babylonian.’ The organization of the empire of Ohandragupta give clear 
indications ‘ in Public Works, in Ceremonials, in Penal Institutions, every- 
thing’, according to the same authority. The antecedent circumstances 
being thus encouraging. Dr. Spooner has no hesitation in interpreting the 
archaeological evidences at their full face value. Passing in review the 
.evidence of Magasthenes and of the two Chinese travellers Fa Hien and 
Hiuen Thsang, the doctor would reject Greek influence and assign the hall un- 
earthed to the palace of Bindusara, if not that of Ohandragupta basing his 
inference upon the reference in the Chinese travellers ’ description that the 
palace was of workmanship ‘ which no human hands could accomplish’. 

Finding thus a harmony between the evidence of archssology and of the 
Greek historians. Dr. Spooner proceeds to find literary evidences in support. 
Naturally he goes for reference to the Mahabharata and finds that the great 
hall for Yudhigiira’s Darbar constructed by the ‘ Asura ’ architect Maya for 
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a parallel. He would identify Asura Maya with the Ahura Mazdqii of the 
Zoroastrians. He investigates the details of this BhSrata Palace and finds 
them agree closely with that at Persepolis. One particular detail in the 
description found in the Epic is that the roof of the hall is not supported by 
columns, but is held in position by various figures, giving material expression 
to the conceptions of gods and other supernatural beings by the architect. 
This leads him to look again to Persepolis for an existing example that would 
answer to this description, and he finds it in the so-called hall of hundred 
columns of Darius. 

This opens up a new vista in Indian history, and the promised further 
investigations of this subject will be looked forward to with expectancy by 
those interested in such inquiries. In the meanwhile, the character of Maya 
in Sanskrit literature may be investigated with profit so as to justify or to 
reject Dr. Spooner’s identification — a point not, perhaps, quite material to 
the discussion of Persian influence. 


SOUTH INDIAN AROHITECTUEE : 
A NEW STUDY 


A FTTBLIOATION by the French Ministry of Public Instruction is the Ar- 
cheologie du 8ud de L’Inde by Professor Q. Jouveau Duhreuil bearing upon 
the archaeology of South India. This is practically the first systematic 
work on South Indian architecture dealing in detail with the various 
elements that go to constitute the structure — a temple in South India. 
He deals with the various parts of the temple in Vol. I. and each image 
sculptured on it in Vol. II. In this manner, according to Mr. Sewell, he 
brings together material for any student of archaeology to decide for himself 
the date of any particular piece of architecture by comparison, either of archi- 
tectural details, or of its iconography, ‘by noticing the treatment of the 
subject, of the emblems, of the dress or of the pose of the figure ’. Every argu- 
ment, it would appear, is enforced by illustrations and the work confines 
itself to the architecture of the Tamil Dravidians. Let us hope that early 
efforts will be made to make the work available to the English reading 
public. Mr. Sewell’s review (in the I.il.A.S. for October 1914) however, gives 
an adequate idea of the book which divides the history of the Dravidian art 
in the extreme south into five periods, each of 250 years. (1) The Pallava 
style, A.D. 600-850. (2) The Chola style, A.D. 850-1100. (3) The Pandya 
style, A.D. 1100-1350. (4) The Vijayanagar style, A.D. 1350-1600, and (5) 
the Madura style A.D. 1600 to the present day. Although the periods may 
not be strictly accurate, the Professor insists that the architecture and sculp- 
ture of the Tamil country are purely indigenous, and that no foreign element 
has ever been introduced into it. In the words of Mr. Sewell, ‘ the temples 
contain no motive of ornamentation derived from any other source. It has 
changed by itself by a process of natural evolution since the 7th century A.D., 
the art of the preceding period being Buddhist. We can trace its gradual 
change century by century, and in consequence it presents to us a very inter- 
esting and a very rare state of things, namely the growth of an architecture 
isolated from any outside influence. The workmen of each age had their 
fixed canons as they have to day, and they could only depart from them to a 
very moderate extent. Bach individual detail of a pillar carved in the present 
day can be recognized as a descendant of the earliest form; there is no break 
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in the continuity and no intrusion of style The author seems to admit 
Greek and Eoman influence in architecture antecedent to this. The author 
refrains from any criticism from the point of view of art, and confines himself 
to the consideration of the historic evolutions of motives of ornament. He 
finds that particular parts of the temple receive special attention during each 
of the periods : in period (1), it was the rock-cut shrine, in (2), it is the Vimsna 
of temple, in (3), the Gopuram, in (4), the Mandapam and in (6), the Corridor. 
Brick it would appear was not used before the 13th century. No image of 
Eama, Sita or Hanuman is found in any temple anterior to the 10th century ; 
nor is Krishna with the flute (Venugopal), or Krishna with the bathing 
women (Jalakrida) before that period. ' 

Even from this review it is obvious that the book attempts a systematic 
scientific survey of the subject and will deserve careful study by any one 
wishing either to agree with the author or to controvert him. We only wish 
that the book be made available in English very soon as it seems to us that 
several of the positions taken by the author will bear further investigation 
and criticism. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL UNITY OF INDIA 

By Eadhakumud Mukeejeb, M.A. 

(Messrs. Longman’s) 

This little book is an attempt at examining how far India can be 
regarded as a fundamental unity for purposes of the study of its history and 
civilization. It is a notorious fact that India is ordinarily regarded as a 
mere geographical expression, and as such can lay no claim whatsoever to be 
considered a political unity, at any rate in pre-British days, with any claim 
to a distinct nationality for its people. Mr. Mukerjee begins with the 
assumption that the primary factor of nationality is the possession of a com- 
mon country. He points out that in spite of her vastness and variety there is 
a geographical unity. He next examines how far this unity finds expression 
in the historic consciousness of the Hindus. He lays stress on the fact that 
the Aryan Hindu India was Bharata-Varsa, or the land of Bharata. He 
next examines the Hindu texts beginning with the river-hymn of the Eig- 
Veda to the various defining expressions which are the necessary prelimi- 
nary to a: y religous act up to the present time, and finds in them uniform 
acknowledgment of her common father-land in the designation Bharata- 
Varsa and Jambu-Dwipa. Another element of this fundamental unity is 
traceable in the institution of pilgrimage to holy shrines and to holy waters. 
This institution did make for a larger acquaintance with and a deeper 
knowledge of the country as a whole in spite of want of facilities of communi- 
cation in olden times. 

The same unity of feeling finds expression in Buddhist India in the large 
number of monuments which are found all over the country. That this 
knowledge of the country and the resulting unity of feeling as a whole finds 
expression in various literature, in the holy-texts of Buddhism, in the 
grammatical works of Panini and Katyayana, the Artha^astra of Kautilya, 
in the accounts of Greek travellers, in the geography of the Asoka edicts. 
The geography of Patanjali, no less than that of the Puranas, support this 
view which finds confirmation in the knowledge implied in the Brhat- 
Samhita of the astronomer Yarahamihira and the classical poets chiefly 
Kalidasa. This religious conception of the unity of Bharata-Varsa finds 
complementary expression in politics by the constantly recurring idea of the 
5 
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establishment of an empire. Mr. Mnkerjee proceeds to examine this notion 
historically, and finds the idea underlying all political thought from Chan- 
dragupta Maurya backwards to the Vedic times. The ceremonies specifically- 
fixed for the corofiations of the emperors, particularly the details -and proce- 
dure of the Vajapeya and Rajasiiya sacrifices, could indicate nothing else than 
an attempt to give expression to the idea of a united India. This idea of an 
all-India overlordship is preserved in the lists of paramount kings in the 
Br&hmanas, in the Mahabharata, and in the Puranas. Even the Artha- 
Sastra gives expression to the conception of an all-India overlord followed 
by a list of kings who realize that ideal. Such a paramount sovereign 
is called Ohaturantoraja and his dominions Ohakravarty-Ksetra. This 
notion and its realization are preserved to us in the sovereignty under Yudhi- 
stira, and this current Hindu political notion has shaped early Buddhist 
speculation about the true position and work of Buddha, as the spiritual 
sovereign, as the supreme ruler over the empire of Righteousness in the 
hearts of men, 

Mr. Mukerjee thus finds that the sovereignty of Ohandragupta was no 
more than a further development of this old institution, as the idea became 
a common topic for discussion in the Niti^Sastras. The evidence of inscrip- 
tions and the colonising movement are, according to him, further expressions 
of this prevalent notion. As a book which ‘ attempts to lay the only founda- 
tion upon which an Indian historical school can rest ’ the book deserves to be 
widely read and carefully pondered over. Messrs Longman’s have done 
their part as well as is usual with them. 

We discovered however, two or three slips of proof-reading which are 
slight ; but one false identification we feel bound to point out. On page 
29 in the foot-note 1, ^ri i^aila is equated with the Palni Hills in Madura. 
We are not able to guess what led Mr. Mukerjee to this identification. 
The first line of the Sanskrit text; on page 28 refers to God Siva in Sri Sailam 
whose designation is Mallikarjuna in that shrine. Both the name of the 
place and of the God refer to Sri Sailam in Kurnool District, a remarkably 
holy place for the devotees of Siva, and a place of considerable importance 
even in Buddhist history as connected with ITagarjuna and his activities. 
We hope this correction will be made when a new edition, of the book is 
called for, as we hope it will be ere long. 



NOTE ON SACRED PLANTS IN SALEM 

DISTRICT ‘ 

The Pipal (Ficus religiosa) is ■worshipped throughout the District, usually 
in association with the Margosa or Nim (Melia agadirachta,) The Banyan 
(Fisus indica) frequently overshadows the shrines of some of the village 
deities. The Bilva or Wood apple (Aegle marmelos) is the special tree of ^iva, 
and the Tulasi (Ocimum sanctum) is essential in the worship of Visnu. 
Dharba grass or ku^a (Poa cynosuroides) is essential in most of the ceremonies 
of the higher castes. Miohelia champaoa, Pandanus odoraUssimus (Screw- 
pine), and Mimnsops elengi are sacred to Visnu; Nerium odorum (Alari), 
Thtvetia neriifolia and Phyllanuhus emblica to ^iva. Bauhinia tomentosa, 
Butea frondosa and Prosopis spicigera are generally held sacred, while every 
caste worships one or more distinctive trees as the milk-post at marriages. 
The leaves of the Mango are a favourite prophylactic against the Evil Bye 
and ill-luck, and on most festive occasions festoons (foranams) of these leaves 
are hung over doorways and pandals, and across the streets, wherever a 
procession has to pass. Isolated trees readily earn a reputation for being 
haunted by demons, and the practice of decorating a road-side tree with bits of 
rag is not uncommon. 


F. J. EICHAEDS. 


1 Vide * South Arcot Qa^^eUeerf^ p. 1052. 



EXTRACTS 

ABOMOLOGX IN MXSOKB 

The Archseologieal research ^orb in Mysore inaugurated many years ago by 
Mr. Lewis Rice is making satisfactory progress tinder the superintendent- 
ship of Mr. R. Narasimhachar, who had the advantage of a training under 
Mr. Rice and of collaborating with him in the preparation of several volumes 
of the lEpigraphia Garnatica, The Report for the last field season is of 
special interest both in regard to the wealth of information bearing on the 
growth and development of temple architecture in Mysore from early times, 
and also the study of inscriptions, stone and copperplate grants. Mr. Nara- 
Bimhachar has studied some of the most interesting and historic temples in 
the State on which the rulers of ancient dynasties lavished great wealth in 
securing the best available architectural and sculptural skilL In every in- 
stance his account is illustrated by excellent photographs. The author has 
also furnished the historic background necessary for the understanding of 
the circumstances under which these structures were brought into existence. 
Hoysalas and Cholas and the Ohalukya and Ganga, dynasties which held 
^ sway in Mysore, each leit its mark on the country, Indian temple builders 
of old utilized these monuments for the perpetuation of their art traditions 
inherited from time immemorial, and these served purposes similar to those 
of the modern art schools and galleries, whither the members of the caste 
guilds pursuing architecture and sculpture as their special vocation resorted 
for critical study of the works of master builders and sculptors and for 
comparing notes. These old-world monuments were also utilized for the 
religious education of the illiterate masses who had to obfafin all their know- 
ledge of the Puranic lore through their eyes, fr ora the record In stohes which 
were made on the walls and round the basemehts of the temples, represent- 
ing scenes from the Eamayana, the Bhagavatha and the Mahabaratha. 
THfi object was facilitated by periodical fairs and festivals organised in 
connection with the temple to which pilgrims flocked in their thousands. 

To guard against acts of vandalism on the part of ignorant people, it 
would seem to be desirable to secure photographs descriptive of the various 
styles of temple architecture, as illustrated by the most notable representations 
of them and to exhibit them to school cdiildren by means of the magic lantern, 
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so that at an impressionable period the rising generation may be imbued 
with a love for their national monuments. The great historian and author 
of “ A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, ” Mr. Vincent A. Smith has 
recorded that Hindu architects of old planned with grandeur and executed 
with a lavishness of detail which compelled admiration, alid that architecture 
was practised on a magnificent scale in ancient India. Such traditions 
are an asset of the people, and everything should be done to instil into the 
rising generation a recognition of the debt they owe to the past by helping 
them to an appreciation of the aesthetic value of great works of art. _This 
is a work which the Educational Department might usefully undertalre. 

The section of the Eeport dealing with epigraphy deals with the new 
records that have been discovered relating to almost all the ancient dynasties 
known to Mysore history. The year’s discoveries have served, in many in- 
stances, to furnish important clues to the elucidation of chronological ques- 
tions relating to several rulers of those dynasties. Mr. Narashimachar has 
also checked and revised inscriptions copied in previous years, thus ensuring 
the accuracy of many records which had not been copied previously with due 
care and attention. His researches into temple architecture and sculpture 
are being followed with much interest by scholars in the West, notably his 
discovery of indigenous school of sculpture of the twelth and thirteenth 
centuries, which were responsible for several magnificent images and excellent 
sculpture in Mysore temples. This has furnished material for the comparative 
study of the works of the sculptors and their special points as a contribution 
to the re-construction of Hindu iconography. Mr. Narasimhachar’s work 
is being appreciated by all engaged in this interesting branch of study. To 
enable his work to be carried out satisfactorily, the Mysore authorities should 
see to it that the historical monuments are not further ruined by destructive 
vegetation, which is reported to have contributed already to the demolition 
of several old temples. 

COOEG INSOEIPTIONS 

Though it is several years since Mr. Lewis Eice, o.i.E., retired from the 
service of the Government of Mysore as Director of Archaeological Eesear- 
ches, he has not ceased to continue his interest in antiquarian research work, 
notably in regard to the early history of Mysore and Ooorg, which he has 
made his life study. A dozen massive volumes of the Epigraphia Carnatica, 
compiled and issued under his editorship, bear testimony to his zeal for 
historical studies and to his invaluable contribution to our knowledge of 
Indian history. At the request of the Government of India, he undertook 
the revision of epigraphical records collected from Coorg, and has utilized 
the opportunity to get a re-survey of the tract made for the collection of 
further records which had escaped the notice of eariiar surveyors. The 
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rasulii has proved of special value to the reconstruction of the history of 
Ooorg from the earliest times ; for he has been able to obtain a very large 
number of old inscriptions newly brought to light, and has issued them in 
one volume. The later acquisitions have helped Mr. Eice to revise the 
conclusions based on the earlier researches and to fill up numerous gaps which 
existed in the history of the Province for want of adequate information and 
‘ knowledge. The new volume, which is the first of the series which Mr. 
Eice proposes to issue under the authority of the Government of India, 
contains a scholarly introduction based on a critical study of the inscriptions 
besides the text of the inscriptions in the vernacular as well as in the form 
of transliterations and also English translations. The history of Goorg is 
traced from the earliest times to which there are references in the epigraphi- 
cal records, from the time of the Gangas to the time of the Goorg Eajahs, 
the last of whom was deposed by the British and the Province of Goorg 
annexed on the 7th May, 1834. The inscriptions cover a period of ten cen- 
turies during which Goorg came under the sway of several successive 
dynasties which carried their conquering activities into the Mysbre and Goorg 
countries from all directions. Mr. Eice has^ also traced references to Goorg 
and its peoples in contemporary records of earlier times. Scanty as the 
materials are that have been brought to light, Mr. Eice with his characteris- 
tic historical imagination, has successfully peeped into the forgotten past, 
and has reconstructed for us vivid pages of Goorg history. 

A Ganga record embodied in the volume is of considerble interest as 
■ showing the antiquity, of the kadangas, or trenches, found in a great part of 
Goorg. These trenches are carried over hills and through woods and com- 
paratively flat country for miles and miles, at some places encircling the hill 
tops. Some of the trenches are nearly 40 ft. deep, and are often taken along 
hill sides with an angle of 80 degrees to the horizon. Mr. Eice has no doubt 
that they were war trenches, and thinks that they may have served for the 
use of troops. This reference in an ancient historical document is of peculiar 
interest now when trenches play such important part in the great war now in 
progress, In several records of the ninth century we have evidence of $elf-s 
iJW)M>la4ion having been resorted to vrith the object of seoui^g this acceip- 
phahment of some cherished desire. Eor instance, we read of ® servant 
having bis head cut off, in order to die with his King ; a cowherd vowing to 
give his head to swing before the image of his god if his Kmg should have 
a son. The mode of the decapitation is sculptured in stones : — ‘ The votary 
was seated with his back to a tall elastic rod fixed in the ground behind. 
This was forcibly bent down over the head of the victim and made fast by 
a hook to the top-knot of hair. On being severed from the body, the head 
flew up, carried with the rebound of the rod released from its tension. ’ 
Chronological tables of dynsmties, no doubt of a tentative character, ,are 
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drawn up from the materials so far collected, and in the light of the fresh 
records which recent investigations have yielded, Mr. Eice’s volume of 
‘ Mysore and Ooorg, ’ published by Messrs. Constable and Co., is likely to 
be revised, enlarged and brought up-to-date. 

AT A VILLAGE FESTIVAL IN SOUTH INDIA 

The village is but a hamlet, a little lazy backwater of the sluggish stream of 
Indian life, a single street of irregular houses leading off from the main road. 
Its glory is its old temple dating from the twelth century, if information be 
sought at the mouth of reputable history, but, if legend is to be credited, of 
untold antiquity. At the back of the temple stands a huge mass of rock, it- 
self temple-crowned, probably so honoured for its conspicuousness in the 
landscape rather than for anything else. Now, thirteen miles away is a great 
urban population, and all around a country sown with villages, and year by 
year when the temple festival is held, there flows towards it a trickle of gaily 
dressed folk along every foot-path and by-road, while a solid main stream 
flows in from the town. 

It is a jolly crowd that streams in. The folk are out for a holiday, the 
drab of life is for the time decorated and dazzling, and if your mood is banter, 
or joke, or a good humoured criticism of men and things, here is fuel for your 
fire. Wonderfully patient and persevering are these people we pass along the 
road in the cool of the morning. They have been afoot from before dawn ; 
they have plodded along with burden on head or baby at breast ; the morning 
sun finds them still some miles from their place of pilgrimage, but still cheer- 
ful and of good courage. Equally patient are those who endure the bullock- 
cart, patient as the toiling animal itself, for they are crowded and shaken to 
distraction, yet are not distracted but jolly. Now and again there dashes 
along from the town a young sprig of modern civilization — young India on 
his cycle possibly hired for the journey, and the journey itself only permitted 
because of an earnest and passionate plea that his presence was indispensable 
at his grandmother’s funeral that was to be carried out this day. The 
funeral, a gay one, is at the village, in the midst of the festival. Here and 
there press along with pain the old, the lame, the broken ; yet they, too, for 
their own reasons are going to this festival, and one can hardly but wish them 
fulfilment of their hope. 

We see from afar the gaily coloured crowds passing up the steep hill 
behind the great temple, to go beyond into the jungle where lies a small pool, 
of the kind technically called Kalymi, for steps have been set down to it on 
all its four sides. It is a pool of distinction, for all the scantiness and dirti- 
ness of its contents. It is called ‘ the golden-mouthed one ’ and is famous 
for its power to wash away the sins of a county-side full of peccable human- 
ity. Also it is able by its magical virtue to heaj sickness, to cast out demons 
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from those who bathe or are dipped into it, and even to give the blessing of 
young life to those who have long been childless. These virtues are far 
cried over this country, and while many of the crowds who come hither come 
with no particulat object, or merely as a matter of routine, numbers come 
with some purpose connected with one or other of the functions of this gold- 
en tank. Even where there is no definite faith, or purpose, there is generally 
a belief that attention to this ceremonial bathing will count on the right side 
of lip’s ledger, and will issue in general well-being and favour of the god of 
the temple. As we go along the narrow path through the jungle to the tank, 
we find numbers who have gathered from afar with still another object. 
Here waiting for the pity and alms of the faithful are the blind, the lame, 
shiftless and the shams of the country-side. One old man, in reply to a 
question, at once said that his faithful dog only had been eyes to, his blind 
feet along fifteen miles of road. One felt more respect than usual 'for the 
very obvious ‘ pi,’ as one looked into the gentle intelligent eyes of the animal 
at his feet. Some of this line of parasites sought to move pity by simulating 
wounds and mutilations, and the rogues had done it with rare art too. Others 
had symbols of the deity, for the most part of a terrific nature-evidently as 
theologians they hold strongly to the old doctrine of hell fire. 

■VWe come to the pool to which the parti-coloured thread of moving 
■ figures has shown the way from afar. It is odorous, clamorous. The steps 
are crowded, and the small square of dark water is full of ducking figures as 
one and an other dips again and again, in pursuit of the blessings to be obtained 
from the bottom of this pool. A few good caste-men now stand together and 
perform their devotions with dignity and devotion. Here a man brings down 
for immersion a bonny, golden-skinned morsel of humanity, and it, too, is 
purged and defended from the evils that threaten it. Here comes a young 
husband with his girl -vyife. They have no child as yet in their home, and 
there seems no prospect of that happiness. They certainly are in earnest ; 
there is no doubt of their anxiety for good and of their faith in the virtues of 
the pool. They stand with their cloths knotted together, while a priest 
guides their joint prayers for the desired boon. Probably they are making 
their petitions liberal promises, for them, of offerings to be made when 
prayers are heard and answered. Some old women stagger at intervals 
to thfepool of blessing. They seek no offspring ; peace of spMt-^rest from 
fears, freedom from the torrhents of devils are m(^e likely what they are now 
seeking. There are some who are not content with mere bathing; they 
drink in with the mud and filth from thousands of immersions the virtues of 
the sacred tank ; they gm^le it in their mouths and seem content. 

We come to a curious construction on the way back to the temple. It is 
called the ‘ fort of the seven circles,’ but with all its distinction of name it 
has none in fact, being only a narrow path between stones and winding seven 
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times round a rude image in the centre. It is crowded, though, with I^eliev- 
ers ; the same blessings are to be had here as at the pool itself. But the 
price is strictly net for cash ; none of the mercies can be had gratis, and here 
stands the manager in the centre to take the cash when the perambulators 
reach the centre of the ‘ fort.’ Close by we caught sight of a woman in an 
act that was as striking as it was simple and womanly. She had set up four 
stones in the rude fashion of a shrine, had lit camphor before them, and was 
standing making obeisance with great reverence. She and her people, albeit 
they were somewhat shamefaced, did not decline evidence. They told us 
that she had no child, and this was one form oipuja that was believed to be 
of great efficacy in such cases. 

And now back to the temple. Having cleansed oneself from pollution in 
the pool, one returns to the very presence and image of the sioami and makes 
offerings and prostrations to His Holiness. The priest on duty is working 
hard, saying mantrams as fast as ever he can, breaking the cocoanuts that 
are given to him and waving for them a light before the deity. One can 
catch a word now and again. It is not elaborate and archaic S anskrit this 
but simple statements to the effect that such and such an offering is shown 
to the great sioami on behalf of this person ; but probably it was life or death 
in the ears and mind of the simple country folk or the far-journeying towns- 
folk who heard it as they made their offerings. 

Now for the life that now is, having dealt with that which is to come. 
Beauty that has suffered at the bath can be attended to. Here sits a polite, 
respectable gentleman, surrounded with powders and scents, helps to feminine 
beauty. And there is a convenient corner behind which these things can be 
adjusted, and ladies out in their best can appear their best, with just the 
right tinge of saffron on their cheeks, and just a wee bit of i^ in the right 
place on their eyebrows. Bast and West are not far apart after all ; they 
surely meet, the female representatives of the family at least, around just 
such comers and talk their gossip and adjust their beauty. On the other 
side provision is made for the gentleman. Gambling tables are a plentiful 
crop in the Fair, and it was a sad sight to see that several of them were run 
by members of the domiciled community. They were not ignorant of the 
vernacular here, as sometimes they themselves suggest. Members of the 
ruling race ! Nay, connivers at the ruling passion of India, gambling. They 
looked not well, except after their own interests. You need no lure to walk 
round the Fair, and if you need ornaments, toys, pictures and any other 
souvenirs of the Fair, they can be had here, and we guarantee they are all 
cheap. But now the god is coming out of the temple, and he will soon be 
‘ the god in the car ’ and be drawn in state down the street. He does not 
like the proximity of leathern boots, so we had better retire, while he goes 
round in the sun-shine among his folk, for soon he must hark back to his 
seat in the temple , — Madras Mail. 



ESSAI SUE GUNADHYA ET LA 
BKHATkATHA 


By Pbopbssob Felix Lac6te 
{Trcmslaied by the Bev. A. M. Tabard, M.A., M.B,A.S.) 

PART II 

The Dippbkbnt Vbesions op the Bbhatkatha 
CHAPTER I 

The Cashmbbian Bbhatkatha 
I 

The Kathasabitsagaba 

We cannot tell what the JSrhaikathd contained except by comparing to- 
gether the three versions now extant. But even before we do that a preli- 
minary task obtrudes itself upon us. It would, indeed, be a wrong method 
to compare at once the BrhMtlcatha-^ldlcasamgraha, the Kathdsaritsdgara and 
the Brhatkathamanjari, and to give the same weight to each. The two 
Oashmerian poems are known to be but copies of a common original ; they 
are so closely connected that, when they agree, both should be counted as 
only one by the side of the Nepalese Brhatkaihd and, when they disagree, 
no other conclusion can be drawn but that one of them does not reproduce 
faithfully the Oashmerian original. Our first task then will be to make them 
one again in restoring, as far as possible, that very original. For convenience 
sake we shall call it Oashmerian Brhatkathd without, however, insinuating 
that that version of the Brhatkaihd, though found only in Cashmere, has not 
also been current in other parts of India Proper. It is that restored original 
which we shall later on compare with the Nepalese Brhatkathd. At first 
sight one might believe that the Brhatkathd-^lokasamgraha should help us to 
throw light on the dififerenoes which exist between the version of SomadSva 
and that of Eisemendra, and that it would be better to analyse its contents before 
attempting to restore the Oashmerian Brhatkathd We may, to a great ex- 
tent dismiss the idea at once, at least as regards the portion we have in our 
possession. The satet course is to proceed at if the Nepalese Brhatkathd 
did not exist at all. 
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Yet a great difficulty meets us at the outset. We possess only the be- 
ginning of the BrJiathatha-Qldlcasamgrha, and, for the greater part of the 
work, we shall be obliged to depend only on the Cashmerian version as a base 
for our study. We shall have then to note down carefully, as we advance in 
our analysis, all the incoherences, the defects in the composition, the real 
improbabilities, which may betray a composite origin and allow us to separate 
the elements which can be traced to Grunadhya from those which are probably 
posterior to him. We must never forget that, through the Cashmerian 
Brhathatha, it h Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha which, from the very commence- 
ment, we are anxious to lay hold of, as far as possible, in its essentials as well 
as in its plan. 

We shall at first take Somadeva for guide. He has abridged the 
narrative of the original much less than Ksemendra, and enables us better 
to follow in detail the story of Narav&hanadatta, which forms the frame- 
work of the other tales. As we have already seen in the Introduction, it 
is round that story that the interest centres. It was the intention of the 
author that it should unfold itself in a logical manner according to a 
reasonable plan and without any inconsistency. ■ Somadeva alone has devoted 
to it sufficient space. With Ksemendra, who cared more for the ornamental 
side than for the essential incidents of the story it is too much condensed. 
Frequently he has reduced to almost nothing the link between the several 
episodes of that story, because he considered it an unimportant detail or, 
perhaps, because he wanted, in doing away with it, to hide, to a certain 
extent, now the weakness and now the incoherence of the composition. 

Title and Divisions 

It is very probable that the Cashmerian original bore the title of 
Brhatkatha or that, at least, the word Brhatkatha was part of the title. 
Ksemendra pretends to give us only what he considers the ‘ Flowers of the 
Brhatkatha ’. SomadSva (K.S.S. 1, 3 and Pra^asti 12) seems to tell us that 
he abridges the Brhatkatha. Yet, his book is called Kathasaritsagara. 
What shall we infer from it ? How can it be explained that he, who prides 
himself in making it a point to imitate faithfully his model, has given up the 
title which that very model bore ? and, while so doing, he neglects giving us 
the reason for the change, while he is very careful to explain other modifi- 
cations introduced by him ? That surprises me ! Is it not that his model was 
already called Kathasaritsagara ? That can hardly be, one will say, as the 
texts already previously alluded to, imply that the title was Brhatkatha. 

I am willing to concede the point and admit that the model was called 
Brhatkatha-saritsagara, the word Katha being short for Brhatkatha. Was 
not indeed, the first Brhatkatha, the KatbS, par escoellenoe, the proto-type of 
the other Kathas, the first poem which bore the name of Katha, a name 
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which was destined to designate a new kind of literary production ?— -{In an- 
other part of this study we shall notice numerous proofs of the fact) — But 
then the exact meaning of the title adopted hy Somadeva is not quite that 
assigned to it by Biihler, ‘ A poem which absorbs all the tales as the Oceah 
all the rivers It would mean : ‘ (Brhat) Katha, Ocean formed by the rivers 
(i.e. of the tales) The word Katha is the name of the poem and the word 
Saritsdgara is a word in apposition to it. It is thus we must break up 
similar titles ; Brhatkathamanjari signifies B.K. xhanjari ; Brhatkatha 
^lokasamgraha ; B.K. abridged into epic verses. In English one would 
unhesitatingly translate; The Katha, an Ocean of the streams — The B.K. a 
manjari — The B.K. a C'lokasamgraha. 

Let us refer to the text of Somadeva itself : 

1, 3 BrhatkathaySih sarasya samgraham racayamy aham 
‘ I compose this summary of the quintessence of the Brhatkatha : ’ 

[PrajasM, 12: 

Nanakathamrtamayasya Brhatakthayah sarasya saj janam anombndhi- 
purnacandrah. 

Somena vipravarabhurigunabhiramarramatmajSna vihitah khalu sam- 
graho yam 

‘ Sundry tales — a nectar ! are the substance of this collection, quintessence 
of the Brhatkatha ; for honest men’s hearts it is as the full moon to the Ocean 
(=it moves it); it is Soma (the Moon) who has composed it, the son of the 
distinguished Brahman, gifted with numerous virtues, Eama.’ 

.There is not a word in this text which does not contain an allusion or a 
pun. The author plays upon his own name. Soma (,-deva) and upon that of his 
father, Bama (-candra probably) ; one may even see in the epithet bhuri- 
gwidbhirwma which he applies to him, a reminiscence of the name of 
Ghinadhya. Is it not evident that, for the remainder, conformably to the 
custom of all authors xmder similar circumstances, he plays upon the words 
which compose the full title of his poem ? I see at first that the title is 
‘ Brhathathd sajjammanombudhipurnacandrah is a clear allusion to 
saritsagara; lastly, the persistence with which he uses here and K.8,S.,i.8, 
the words sd^a and samgraha convinces me that those terms were a 
part of the title, which I consequently restore as follows : BrhathathSsaritsd- 
garasdragWhasamgraha. The name Kathdsaritsdgfira is but the usual 
shortened form of the longer appeliation. 

These remarks are fruitful ; they show that the Oashmerian original had 
preserved in its title the word Brhatkadhd, but that it had also already 
added to it the word Saritsfigara. SomadSva, who used it to abridge, has 

1 BTiUei uebei das d«s VaCTwirisehMl Didatsia Bomsdera (site.-ber. der phil. hist. 

Olasga del £. A. dei W., cx), p. 7 (1 quote tioin a editicai not available for the public.) 
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added 8dra\ So, the | very author of the Cashmerian model had not dis- 
guised the fact that his book was not the Brhatkatha of Gunadya ; every one 
knew that it was connected with other collections as well as with Gunadhya's 
work, the Brhatkatha having provided the full frame work and the other 
collections most of the subject matter. It was an ^ ocean ’ to which many 
‘ rivers * had brought their tribute. 

Having come to this conclusion, and having restored by the mere study of 
the texts, the exact title of the Cashmerian compilation and of the poem of 
Somadeva, imagine my surprise when I found out that the notion of these 
facts had never been completely lost sight of in India ? A modern com- 
mentator of Kavyadarga (ad, i 38), Premachandra, ^ v^ho does not acknow- 
ledge his sources, but, who according to Indian custotn, must have copied 
from older commentaries writes as follows : — 

Paigdcydg capabhramgarujpatmd apa bhramgaJcdvyam Brhatkatheti 
jneyam, yathd Brhatlcathd^ariisdgarah BrhatJcathdsaritsdgarasdrastu sams^ 
Ter Una tasydnuvddarupaK 

‘ One must know that there is a poem in common dialect, the Brhatkatha 
written in paigaci, a kind of apabhramga. In the same language is 
the Brhathathdsaritsdgara, On the contrary, the Brhatkathasaritsagara- 
sara, a duplicate of the former, is in Sanskrit/ These remarks of a 
modern author, taken by themselves, might be but as a personal opinion 
but when I came across them, after having independently arrived at the 
same conclusion, they appeared to me equivalent to proof. Finally, 
the abridged title BrhatJcathdsdrasamgraha seems to have always been 
used together with that of Eathdsaritsdgara to designate Somadeva’s 
work. G. Oppert has found in the library of the Matha, at Sringeri, a Brhat- 
kathasarasamgraha {Lists of 8k. mss. in private libraries of Southern India, 
XI, 4679), but he has not gone further into the matter. After careful 
investigation, * that library was found to contain no manuscript of the 
Brhatkatha but only a lithographed copy of the Kathasaritsagara. We may 
presume that at the time Oppert visited the Matha that copy bore the super- 
scription Brhatkathdsdrasamgraha, a fact which led him astray. 

The Kathasaritsagara is divided into eighteen sections, each of which is 
called a lambaka. The same word is also used to designate the eighteen 
hooks of the Brhatkathamanjari. Later on we shall have to elucidate the 
meaning of the word. 

The eighteen Lambakas are subdivided into 124 taramgas (waves). The 
use of that word must be peculiar to Somadeva. It is found again in the 

1 Kavyftdarsa ed. With Comment, by Premachandra Tarkabagisa,: Calcutta, 1868 (Bibl. Ind.) 
BothUngk has rendered homage of exceptional value to this Commentary (Dandin’s Poetik, p, VI.) 

3 Through Mr, J. Bloch and Mr. R, hTarasimhaoharya, M.A., M,R.A.S., Officer in charge 
of Archaeological Researches in Mysore. ^ 
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Brh.atkathamanjari, wliere it designates, the first two portions of the first 
Book ; but it looks as if it had been introduced there by copyists, as the 
other subdivisions of the Books in Ksemendra are called gucchas. 
Taramga has relation only to the title. One must not understand it to 
mean ‘ waves of rivers,’ which concur to 'form the ocean ; it means the huge 
waves which cut up the surface of the sea in strips alternately brilliant and 
dark, more especially when the moon illumines its crest with its white 
brightness. We read in the Pra 9 asti (v.lS) : ‘ May this ocean of the rivers of 
tales — the Ocean! divided into huge waves by Soma — the Moon! — with 
spotless brightness, charm the heart of honest men !’ The term taramga had 
remained famous in Cashmere as Kalhana later on borrowed it. 

As for the idea of dividing each of the Books into several chapters, it 
does not belong ,to Somadeva. Ksemendra, at times, does the same when 
the Boobs are too long. But Somadeva has not respected the subdivisions 
of the original, as his own do not always coincide with those of Ksemendra 
and the pra 9 asti distinctly attributes to him the division in tafamgas. 

The taramgas are merely numbered off without any special name. 
The LambaJcas, on the contrary, are designated each by a name according 
to a list drawn up by Somadeva himself (1,49) ; 

1. Kathapitha ... Book of Groundwork. 

2. Kathamukha ... Book of Introduction. 

3. Lavinaka ... Book of the Lavapaka (name of a country 

on the frontiers of Magadha). 

4. Naravahanadattajanana Book of the birth of Naravahanadatta. 

5. Oaturdarika ... Book of the four wives (They are probably 

Candraprabha and her three sisters, wives 
of 9a>ktiv§ga). 

6. Madanaman 9 uba ... Book of Madanaman 9 uka (name of heroine). 

7. Ratnaprabha ... Book of Ratnaprabha (name of heroine). 

8 . Silryaprabha ... Book of Suryaprabha (name of one of the 

Emperors of the Vidyadharas). 

9. Alamkaravati ... Book of AJamkaravati (name of heroine)., 

10. (Jaktiya 9 a 8 ... Book of ^aktiyaQas (name of heroin^). 

11. Vsla ... Book of Yela (name of heroine). 

12. 9 a 9 ankavati ... Book of 9a9ankavati (name of heroine). 

13. Madiravati ... Book of Madirayatl (name of heroine), 

14. Panca ... Book of the Five (five young maids who 

, have vowed to wed Naravahanadatta all 

at the same time). 

I Pravltatataramgablian^h KatliSsaiits^gwro viracito, yam SomenamaJarucina hydayanandaya 
bhavatiu satam. The Bombay edition has matma instead of rucina* It is a note explicative 
to ei^lain the term amalaruci applied to SomadSva« 
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15. Mahabhiseka 

16. Suratamanjari 

17. Padmavati 

18. Visama9lla 


... Book of the Imperial Anointment. 

... Book of Suratmanjari (name of heroine). 
... Book of Padipavatl (name of heroine). 

... Book of Visamaglla (Vikramaditya). 


Critical Analysis or the Kathisaeitsigara 

The Kathasaritsagara is composed of one story, which acts as a frame 
work into which are inserted other stories related bj the personages of the 
first : those second stories often contain others, and so on. This style of 
composition, frequently met with in Indian literature, though not in its oldest 
period, is known by the name of ‘ roman a tiroirs that is, ‘ a story made np 
of unconnected stories ’ ; it has one fixed element, the frame work, and 
elements changing and varied, the accessory tales ; on the one hand these 
are easily interpolated, on the other, they may be different according to the 
different versions of the same work without the version losing its right to the 
original title. It goes without saying that it is the frame work, more 
especially when it is not only a pretext to introduce other tales, but is of 
itself of great interest, as it is the case with the Kathasaritsagara, which has 
the best chance of being the work of the primitive author. In any case it is 
that story frame work which one must study with greater care in order to 
criticize the composition of the poem. 

W^are obliged to analyse the Kathasaritsagara rather minutely and in 
detail. If we only referred the reader to the text, our discussion later on, 
would not carry conviction so easily. The materials are so varied and 
luxuriant that one can see their connexion only after a long intimacy. One 
knows them generally by fragments but it is seldom one can see them as a 
whole. Por that reason our analysis, which will be always critical, will have, 
I believe, all the attraction of novelty. Those given by Brockhaus consider 
only each part in itself and have for object rather to make the contents 
known than to study the connection between the parts and between the 
characteristics of each. Those of Wilson (TForfcs, repr.. Essays^ I, 156-268 ; 
II, 109-169), which have the same object, are more a pretext for noting 
analogies between the tales of the Kathasaritsagara and the Persian and 
Arabic tales. In this connexion the notes appended to the translation by 
Mr. Tawney have deprived them of all interest. 


1. Kathahtha [tars I-III) 

' This Book contains only the legend of Gunadhya and the stories con- 
nected with it, which we have already studied. Its name is practically the 
same as that of Kathamukha, the name of the second Book. 

If Gunadhya’s legend has first consisted in a part of the Introduction of 
the original Brhatkatha, as we have already considered as probable, it has 
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some rigtkt to the title of Kathdinukhci. But, on the other hand, it had 
become too evidently something foreign to the poem to give it a name which 
wohld imply that it was a part of the work : or the other, when it was added 
to the Brhatkatha, the title KatMmukha was already in use and had 
already been given to the first Book of the collection. It was for that reason 
that it received a new name meaning also, though not in the same strict sense, 
‘ Introduction 


2. Kathamukha {tars, IX-XIV) 

After having promised the favour of 6iva to any-one who would read his 
Poem the author, without any other preamble, starts the story of Udayana, 
King of the Vatsas, at Kaugambi. 

He was born of the race of the Pandavas. His grandfather was 
^atanika, his father Sahasranika, his mother Mrgavati, daughter of the king 
of Ayodhya, Krtavarman. Mrgavati, during her pregnancy, had a great 
desire to bathe in a bath of blood, but the king has ordered for her a bath of 
water coloured with red dye. "While she is bathing, covered with a red 
cloth, a huge bird, like G-aruda coming to snatch away an unfortunate naga, 
(adorned with the red veil of victims) pounces upon her and carries her off. 
He leaves her on a mountain far away. A hermit meets her and takes her 
to the hermitage of Jamadagni. There she is delivered of a son, Udayana. 
The hermit brings up the child till he reaches his fourteenth year. 
Vasunemi, brother of Vasuki, King of the Nagas, presents him with a 
wonderful lute. Finally thanks to a bracelet, the romantic story, which 
reminds one of the most used up contrivances of the stage, SahasrSnlka 
discovers the retreat of his wife and son, goes to bring them back, gets 
Udayana crowned and 'becomes himself a hermit in the Himalayas. All this 
is briefly narrated and takes up the tar. LX (5-90) and the tar X (201- 
217). The story of Udayana’s youth is extremely concise (IX., 68-82). It 
must have existed somewhere else at much greater length, most likely in the 
Brhatkatha itself. Besides the art of playing most skilfully on the lute, 
Udayana had learned from the Nagas. the art of charming away the effects 
of poison as we see in the Priyadar^ikS ; ' the commentator even tells us, in 
this connexion, that he had visited the subterranean world, ‘ Nagaloka ’ 
(cf. B,K.M;. 2, II, 66-60 ; B.K.C.S,, T. Ill st.) 

Udayana gives himself up to pleasures, more particularly to hunting and 
mnsia The king of U]j|ayinl, OanffamahaBena would fain have him as his 
son-in-law. In the hope that his danghter Vssavadatta may smite him with 
her charms he sends him a message, ‘ Gome and give my daughter lessons on 
the lute ‘ Let her come here and learn ’ answers the displeased Udayana. 

^ tha m3, ai Ikd 4tii Act* 

/ 
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He is thinking of declaring war on Candamahasena. To prevent him, his 
minister, Tangandharayana, relates to him some facts of the King's history : 
Candamahasena is a terible man, his sword is the gift of Durga, he has in his 
possession, the dreaded elephant Nadagiri, he has kidnapped his wife, 
An^ravati, after having murdered her father Angaraka. Besides a daughter, 
he has two sons, Gopalaka and Palaka {tar. XI, 83 V.) The narrative con- 
tinues in the same lively strain. 

Furious, Candamahasena makes up his mind to lay hold of TJdayana, 
He causes a wooden elephant to he made, fills it up with soldiers and leaves 
it in the forests of the Vindhya. Udayana chases it as if it were a real 
animal, but he is captured by the soldiers, taken to Ujjayini and put in 
chains. He is now forced to give lessons to Vasavadatta. His ministers, 
Yangandharayana and Vasantaka, start to deliver him. After having 
entered into an alliance with the Pulindas, who hunt in the forests of the 
Vindhya, they make their way to the palace of Candamahasena, under 
magical disguise, as singers and dancers. Udayana is chained in the music 
hall; they make themselves known to him alone {tar. XII, 1-77); the 
remainder of the tar., 78-104 is a digression). 

Meanwhile, Vasavadatta has fallen in love with Udayana. What a 
splendid revenge it would be to carry her off? With the aid of the two 
ministers, one night the guardians of the elephants' park are made drunk ; 
the runaways ride the female elephant Bhadravati and make off. Their 
flight is discovered ; Palaka riding the elephant Xadagri has soon overtaken 
them, but persuaded by his brother, Gopalaka, who understands better the 
true interests of the family, he allows them to go. After having ridden, 
sixty-yojanas Bhadravati falls dead. She was an incarnate vidyadhari who 
after resuming her first form, foretells success to Udayana. The runaways 
are now without a mount and in the heart of the forests ; they 
would perish at the hands of freebooters but for the assistance of the 
faithful Pulindas. At last, Candamahasena calms down and consents 
to give his daughter to Udayana {tar. XIII, 1-53 and 196) ; the verses 
54-195 are a digression. The narrative is always very well knit to- 
gether. 

Udayana and Vasavadatta at last return to Kau^ambi. They are followed 
by Gopalaka who comes to attend the ceremonies of his sister's wedding. 
When these are over, Gopalaka returns home as he, too, is going to be 
married (XIV, 1-36 ; 58-64). The rest of Uday ana's adventures are condensed 
in a few verses. He is very fickle and Vasavadatta takes exception to his 
wayward behaviour. He flirts with the servant maid Viracita and weds 
secretly Bandhumati, a princess who was a prisoner and whom Gopalaka 
had presented to his sister, who was hiding her under the name, of Manjulika. 
Vasavadatta's jealousy would make her life unendurable without the 
7 
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sympathetic nan Samkrtyfiyani. All this is very much condensed hete (XIV, 
65-75), but must have be6n very copious before as shows the dramatic 
literature (Priyadar 9 ika, Eatnavali, and also Malavikagnimitra though in the 
latter the heroes bear different names). 

The book ends here ; it is one of those which contain fewer digressions. 
Yet we have in it : the story of Qrldatta and of MrgdnTiavati told to Sahasrft- 
nika (X, 6-200) ; that of The revenge of Lohajangha told by Vasantaka to 
VasavadattS (XII, 78-194) ; that of Devasmitd told by the same to the same 
in which are found the stories of the Cunning Siddhihari and that of Qaktimati 
(XIII, 54-195) ; that of the young cripple BdlavinastaJca, told by the minister 
Yaugandharayana to his colleague Rumanvat (XIV, 37-67), and that of Buru, 
told by Vasantaka to VasavadattSi (XIV, 76-87). 

These stories have hardly any connexion with the rest of the narrative. 
For instance, that of Devasmita is introduced under the vain pretext to in- 
crease the love of Vfisavadatta for her husband. Yet, they make up more 
than half of the Book (492 verses out of a total of 871). Suppress them or 
alter them as you like, the real story will not suffer in any way. It would 
rather gain by it for they seem to crush it out of form. The story of Udayana 
is evidently shortened to the extreme and that has been done to the advan- 
tage of the accessory tales which, unlike the main story, are expanded in all 
their parts with visible complacency. 

Another remark : The title made use of led one to expect an introduction 
as ‘ hathdmuJcha ' means ‘ prologue ’. We see by the Pan 9 atantra (Xosegarten, 
p. 5) that the word is used to introduce the narrator to the reader. But the 
Kathdmuhha of the Kathasaritsagara does not mention anybody as a narra- 
tor — the narration beginning with that very book — and that word introduces 
absolutely nolhing. It is simply the first chapter of Udayana’s life which 
will be continued without a break, in the following Book. My conclusion is 
that, that title which belonged to Book first of the original BrhatkathS, has 
been kept because it was traditional, but that the subject-matter has been 
completely altered. 

3. Lavahaka (tors, XV-XiX) 

Yaugandharaya^ia and Bumanvat lament because tJ day ana, though 
sprung from the race of the Psndavas, owns but a very small extent of territory. 
He spends all his time with women, or ii hunting And drinking. What can 
be done to enlarge bis dominions ? They are acquainted with the silly tricks 
of political treatises! They will bring Magadha under the suzerainty of 
Udayana by arranging a marriage between him and Padmavati, daughter of 
Pradyota, King of Magadha. But will Pradyota accept as a son-in-law a 
King who is already married ? It would be advisable, says Yaugandharayana, 
to hide Vasavadatta somewhere, set fire to her house and spread the report 
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of her death, Gopalaka will join in the plot. First of all, they must take 
the court to the frontier of Magadha, in the Lavanaka. TJdayana agrees to 
go, because he is made to believe that the Lavapaka is full of big game. 
Just when he was setting out, the herjuit Narada foretells him that a son 
will be born to him who will one day be the emperor of the Vidyadharas 
(tar. XV, 1-11; 19-2; 55-62 ; 80-83; 103-134; 140-149). 

Vasavadatta agrees to be a party to this comedy. Yaugandharayana, 
well versed in the magical arts, transforms Vasavadatta into a Brahmin 
woman who will be called Avantika, and Vasantaka into an one-eyed 
Brahmin ; the three of them set out for the capital city of Pradyota. 
Forthwith, Eumanvat sets fire to the house and bewails the death of the 
Queen. Behold Udayana in tears 1 In the meantime the three travellers 
are welcomed by PadmEvati who takes a fancy to the sham Avantika. On 
hearing of Vasavadatta’s death, Pradyota gives to Udayana in marriage his 
daughter whose hand the ministers had been careful to ask previously for 
their master. Pressure is brought upon Udayana to make him give his con- 
sent. He comes, gets married and brings the whole court to the Lavanaka. 
There the plot is discovered but Padmavati does not bear ill will on that 
account (tar, XVI, 1-35 ; 43-123). The narrative is still very concise. 

Meanwhile, Pradyota is furious till a message from Padmavati calms him 
down and then he acknowledges himself a vassal of Udayana. Candamaha- 
sena, too, declares himself satisfied and the whole court returns to Kaupambi 
(tar, XVII, 1-3 ; 31-32; 45-63 ; 148-174). There are many digressions. 

Great rejoicings and distribution of presents take place. A judicial 
enquiry leads to the discovery of the treasure of the Pandavas which was 
watched over by a yaksa. Udayana having recovered miraculously the 
throne of his ancestors declares himself ready to conquer the whole world. 
He will start with the east like the Pandavas. Everything succeeds. In a 
dream, ^iva comes again to foretell him that a son of his will be the Emperor 
of the Vidyadharas. He makes Gopalaka, King of Videha and Simhavarman, 
brother of Padmavati, King of the Cedis, and then sets out on the war-path. 
Brahmadatta, King of Benares, yields up his country without a blow. 
Thence, Udayana conquers the east as far as the sea, then the south, 
marches west and occupies Sindh, defeats the Mlecchas, the Turuskas, the 
Persians and the Hunas. The King of Kamarupa sends him his submission. 
At last, Udayana returns in triumph to Kau^ambi (tars XVIII, 1-68; XIX, 

16 ; 50-118 ; XX, 1-6 ; 218-230). Enormous proportion of digressions. 

In this Book the number of accessory tales goes on increasing ; out of a 
total of 1198 verses they take up 785. Those of tar., XV, The IvypoeriUoal 
ascetic (XV, 12-18) TJnmadini (XV, 30-64), The two lovers who died became 
they were kept apart (XV, 63-79), Punyasena (XV, 84-94), enshrined in the 
discussion between Yaugandharayana and Eumanvat are short and spring up 
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quite naturally from the narration. The story of 8unda and Upasunda (XV, 
186-139), narrated by Narada is but an example given incidentally. The tar, 
XVI is almost free from digressions, the story of Eunti, XVI, 36-42 being 
simply a short anecdote, but the tar, XVII is almost only made up of digres- 
sions ; stories of Urvagi (XVII, 4-30), of Vihitasena (XVII, 33-44) of Somapra- 
hhd and of Ahalya (XVII, 64-147). The far, XVIII has hardly anything 
concerning Udayana. It is fully taken up by the long story of VidUqaha at 
the court of Adityaasena, King of Ujjayim (XVIII, 69-407). The tar, XIX, 
except for the story of Devaddsa (XIX, 16-49), is mostly devoted to Udayana 
but it is the shortest of the Book. Binally, the tar, XX is altogether made up 
of a long tale, brought into it in a most artificial manner. Udayana does not 
trust his vassal Brahmadatta ; to gain his trust, Yaugandharayana tells him 
the story of JPhalahhuti, in which is enshrined that of Kuvalaydvali, which 
contains that of the Birth of KSrtikeya and that of Sundaraha (XX, 7-228). 

This Book is better adapted than the previous ones for the introduction 
of accessory matter. Udayana’s youth, his marriage with Vasavadatta, were 
a prolific subject which had to be given a large treatment, though at the same 
time it had to be cohdensed as much as possible. The third Book, on the 
contrary, hardly contains ahything else but the story of Padmfiv'ati’s marri-' 
age. The story is old and famous (cf. what is known of the SvapnavBsava- 
datta {conflagration) and of Eatnfivali) but on the whole it is simpler. It was 
easier to condense it in order to make room for other tales. 

As for the brief account of Udayana’s conquest, I have my own suspi- 
cions that its brevity is not at all in proportion with the importance of such 
adventures in Udayana’s careerj It occupies only the end of tar, XIX. How- 
ever inclined to shorten the story we may suppose the author to be, we can 
find no reasi/Sl why he should have shortened to that extent a matter which 
ought to have been more copious. 

If we except what concerns Brahmadatta, he gives no particulars of the 
conquered countries nor of' the heroic deeds of the conqueror, They are. sung 
, in a few vague verses, of common place oratory. But lodr at the strange, 
enemies he is made to fight with ! Let alone the Mieochas • the name is old 
and somewhat vague, though I have an id^ that, here as with Taranfttha, 
It means the Muhammadans I But what of the others ? How could a king 
belonging to legendary times be made to fight the Petsisns (the word Bdra- 
sifeft is rather modern), the Turuskas, and more espeoiafiy, the HSnas who do 
not make their appearance before the second half of the fifth century. Had 
GunB^iiy® atributed to Udayana victories over invaders he would have made 
him conquer the Yavanas and the ^akas ! Surely we have here a fraud. It is 
certainly a Oashmerian who writes and, almost as certainly, he is a contem- 
porary of Bomad&oa 1 He has in mind conquests belonging to more modern 
times, those on the Western and North-Western Prontiers of Tuflig. 
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The places supposed to have been conquered by Udayana constitute a 
pradaJcsma. He goes round India, always keeping Central India on his 
right. His campaign is arranged like a pilgrimage. At the end of his 
Pradah^ina, Udayana goes up to Alaka the city of Kuvera. How does he 
manage it ? When mortals visit the Gods, on sacred mountains, they are 
taken up there on aerial chariots. (It is a thing so well known that it would 
be a waste of time to give instances.) Here there is nothing of the kind, 
though I notice that the tales of tai% XX have a great deal to do with the 
spells necessary to enable one to fly through the air. Why are those tales 
located in this part of the Book? Would it be that an ancient tradition 
associated with the account of Udayana’s campaign some story of aerial navi- 
gation? The visit to Kuvera seems to point that way. If so, the supposed 
successful campaign might well have been, in the original Brhatkatha, but a 
fantastic aerial pilgrimage which has been mixed up vdth a similar episode 
mentioned in the following Book. That looks to me, more probable as we 
do not hear anything more of those conquests. Better still, when Udayana 
leaves this world {tar, CXI) and bequeathes his possessions to Gopalaka, he 
has nothing else to leave him but Kau§ambi. In his turn Gopalaka, makes 
over the throne to his brother Palaka already King of Ujjayini; so the 
kingdom is always strictly limited to the country of the Vatsas and there is 
no question of suzerainty over other lands (CXI, 74, 92). 

4. NABAVAHAiiAnATOAJASrANA {tars, XXI-XXIII) 

Udayana gives himself up to pleasure. Narada reveals to him that 
Vasavadatta is an incarnation of a particle of Gauri and that to her will be 
born a son who will be an incarnation of Kama. Yet, V&savadatta sees no 
hope of becoming a mother. A Brahmin woman, Pingalika, dfierted by her 
husband, comes to her and begs shelter for herself and her two children. 
Vtovadatta envies her happiness in being a mother. Having related her 
adventures, which have only a distant connexion vrith the privilege of 
maternity, she helps her to find ^^ntikara and gives a dowry ‘ to 
her children. . On some other occasion she is envious of a potter's wife, 
because she has got five children. Udayana prescribes observances in honour 
of ^iva.^ The royal couple have a dream, fantastic though common place 
XXI,U53; 108448). 

This Book is really one of dreams. During her pregnancy, Vasavadatt§ 
dreanis only of Vidyadharas and Vidyadhiras. She wants to journey through 
the air, like them. Yaugandharayana indulges her fancy by inventing several 
aerial machines. Thanks also to a dream she causes justice to be done by the 
king against a woman who was accusing her husband falsely. She is at last 

i On ths improbability of tbis detail v. ^ra Part HI, Chapter II, 
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delivered of a son. A voice from heaven calls him Naravahanadatta, the 
future Emperor of the VidySdharas. At the same time, were born the sons 
of the ministers, Marubhuti of Yaugandharayana, Hari9ikha of Eumanvat, 
Tapantaka of Vasantaka, Gomukha of Nityodita or Ityaka (tar, XXII, 1-15 ; 
258-259; XXIII, 1-30 ; 52-94). 

There are very few digressions in this Book. The story of Devadatta 
told by Pingalika is relatively short and so is that of Simhapa/rahrama 
(XXIli, 31-61). On the other hand, (XXII, 16-267), it contains the fine 
story of Jmatavdhana, son of JimutaJcetu who was descended from the 
Avadanas. That story has been made use of by Harsa in the Nagananda 
and was universally popular in Buddhist countries. But thero is no reason 
whatever why it should be here rather than in any of the other Books 
The accessory tales take up 311 verses out of 501. 

6. OATU*DlRiKi (tars, XXIV-XXVI a total of 82H v.) 

This Book is entirely outside or, if you like, beside the subject. It is 
devoted to the story of Qaktivega, Prince of the Vidyadharas. The story is 
artlessly introduced. Qaktivega, thanks to his science of magic, knows that 
Naravahanavatta is to be his future Emperor. He comes to see him (tar, 
XXIV, 1-18 ; XXVI, 286-289). At IJdayana’s request he consents to narrate 
his own story which might be entitled ‘How to become a Vidyadhara’. 
In his own case the essential condition was to reach the country of the 
Vidyadharas, to come to the golden city and to wed CandrAprabha and her 
three sisters, daughters of a king of the Vidyadhjaras : Eortune favours him 
and a bird which carries him on its back, is the means to do it (XXVI, begin- 
ning). It looks as if that tale ought to give us a foretaste of Naravahandatta’s 
adventures. ^Those of Qaktivega have characteristics both fantastic and 
popular. As a youthful Brahmin he has ranged the world in search of the 
miraculous city and he has experienced extraordinary vicissitudes. We 
shall meet again in the Nepalese Brhatkatha with those gigantic birds who 
carry adventurous travellers to the land of gold. It is a common theme for 
^pular stories (True History of Lucien ; the Arabian Nights) the bird is 
the Eokh of the Arabian tales (Merveilles de I’Lnde V JIT). There is ho 
reason a jpr*or» either to shspect the origin of this story, or to admit, without 
restriction, that it was a part of the original Brhatkatha. What is certain, 
is that it inay, at the same time, have borrowed some features from the 
story of Naravahanadatta and lent others to it. Whatever it may be, its 
place in the KAth&sarits&gara is altogether arbitrary. It is one of those float- 
ing matters which may be inserted anywhere. It forms a whole with a 
unity of its own, and consequently can easily be removed. 

Like the other Books, this one contains accessory tales which have no 
special reason to be there : that of Bim and Madhava (XXIV, 82-199), and 
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ttat of Harasvdmim (XXV, 20-227) ; two of which find a place there because 
of the analogy of the subject, that of AgoTcadatta and of Vijayadatta (XXV, 
74-294) and that of Devadatta (XXVI, 196-225), Their heroes are 
personages who, like ^aktivega, have attained to the dignity of Vidyadharas. 

6. Madahamanouka (tars, XXVII-XXXIV) 

Thus far our remarks on the defects of composition and the lack of pro- 
portion between the several parts have only been incidental. The Books II 
to rV form an uninterrupted series. No doubt, wherever there has been a loose 
joint, a tale has been inserted, the presence of which is often without justifi- 
cation, but, on the whole, those three Books possess a unity which cannot be 
contested. They give us in a strict chronological order the series of Udaya- 
na's adventures from the time of his birth to that of his son’s. The only 
criticism we would offer upon the plan followed by the author would be 
this: As the subject matter is to be the story of Naravahandatta it would 
have been better to introduce the future Vidyadhara after his birth ; then, 
before narrating his adventures, to explain what we have to know about his 
ancestors. The fact is not of great consequence, the only thing is that it 
concentrates our attention on Udayana alone and makes us forget too long 
that he is not the real hero of the Poem. This fault, if fault there be, is 
more against good taste than against logic. 

The place where we find the Fifth Book is more open to criticism. The 
author has not been careful enough to prevent us from forgetting his heroes. 
But what is for us an object of greater surprise is the beginning of Book VI. 

Between this Book and the preceding ones there is no connexion what- 
ever. The Book is not a continuation but a real beginning. After the cus- 
tomary propitiatory verses, Somadeva adds: ‘Listen now to the tale of the 
celestial adventures which follows ; Naravahanadatta himself who after his 
accession to the throne of the Vidyadharas, speaking of himself in the third 
person has narrated it from his own lips going over it again from the com- 
mencement, at the request made to him by the Maharsis and their wives on 
such and such/Occasion.’ ^ 

So far it was the author who was speaking in his own name and we were 
surprised at the fact. We were asking for a narrator, Behold here he is ! It 
is not strange that Naravahandatta should narrate himself his own story, but 
the mention of the fact in this particular place is rather peculiar. As it was 
not he who spoke before, how is it that the author says that he goes over 
again from the commencement ? As a matter of fact, it is not true : Narava- 
handatta is going to take up the story from the very point where the author 

1 Ityadidivyacaritam k;tvateianam kilanyavat, praptavidyadharaicjvaryo yad a mulat svayam 
jagauli, Naravahanadatto’tra sapatnikair makatsibhi^, ptstah prasange kutrapi tad idam prpntadh- 
mia(K:,S.S., XXVII, 8-4). 
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has left it. Are we to understand that in the KathSaaritsagara, the story is 
not put on the lips of Naravahanadatta though it is surmised that it was 
known through his confidential talk , with the risis? That would at least 
indicate that in some anterior version he was really the narrator. This 
would go to prove that on this point the Cashmerian version differs from the 
Brhatkatha and that the author is aware of it. The crucial point is : why 
has he not warned us before and why does he do it just at this particular 
moment? We would not have suspected anything as NaravShanadatta speaks 
of Jiimself in the third person. A well-established tradition had always put 
in NaravShanadatta’s mouth'the recital of his own adventures ! This peculiar- 
ity does not agree at all with the plan of the Cashmerian Brhatkatha but 
traces of it remains in it all the same. Perhaps it was so well known that 
one could not refrain from mentioning it. If it is mentioned where we find 
it, that is at the beginning of NaravShanadatta’s story, it must be that the 
latter more than Udayana’s, was the real subject matter of the Brhatkatha. 
This is really the commencement of the whole work. 

Let us go further : If the Brhatkatha, in one of its first chapters, placed 
Naravahanadatta among the rifis and made him narrate his own adventures 
the occasions on which he was asked questions ought to have been mentioned. 
This point is left here purposely in the vague. Nevertheless we are able to 
make it clear, thanks to the Kathasaritsagara, where this very detail is 
expressly mentioned Lamhh, 16, tars, CXI and OXII) ! Naravahanadatta 
having heard of his father’s death, has repaired with all his Court of Vidya- 
dharas to the Black Mountains, to Ka 9 yapa’s hermitage, where lives, among 
the risis, his uncle, Palaka. There he spends the rainy season. There it is 
that he is asked questions by the risis and that he answers them. In Book 
XVI, where we are told of Naravahapadatta’s visit to Ka 9 yapa and where are 
mentioned the questions of the risis it is evident that it cannot be he who 
speaks, yet if we believe the beginning of Book VI it is always he. The 
incoherence is evident but evident also is the means to remedy it. Book XVI 
contains matters pertaining to the beginning of the original Brhatkatha. 
They were placed before that part of that work where Naravahanadatta^ 
commences to talk. It is at least in parts an introdpctory Book. The plan 
has been greatly altered but, it is not SomaidSva who is to blamei he has 
preserved an incontrovertible trace of his modefs incoherence. 

Now let us analyse Book VI. 

Naravahanadatta spends his youth with the sons of Ms father’s minister, 
making himself proficient in all sciences and playing in the gardens. He 
becomes remarkable for Ms handsome appearance and Ms virtues (tar, 
XXVII, 5-'9). We have here five verses bearing on the infancy of Narava- 
handatta, but they are altogether common place and that is all ! When we 
meet him again, six (diapters further on, he has become adolescent. It is 
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difficult to admit that the author should have nothing to tell us about the 
childhood of the future king of the Genii . 

What has he then to tell us in this Book? With the tenth verse {tat) 
XXVII), without any preamble, he begins ‘At this point of the story, 
listen to what happened. There was a city, Taksa9ila, on the banks of the 
Vitasta.’ And he starts the long story of the Buddhist King^ Kalingadcbtta 
and of his daughter Kalingasena. Later on we shall see Kalingasena in 
communication with Udayana but for the time being we are a long way from 
it. Kalingadatta is a perfect nonentity, a greater one we could not imagine; 
nothing ever happens to him except to convert by childish means the young 
merchant Ratnadatta. There is nothing to say about him except that he is 
the most pious of Buddhist Kings, that he has a wife called Taradatta and 
that the name of his daughter is Kalingasena. For the rest he is there only 
to tell or listen to stories. First it is that of Dlmrmadatta and his wife 
Ndgagri (XXVII, 79-106) told by Taradatta. Her husband retorts with that 
of the Seven Brahmms who ate a cow (XXVII, 107-122) ; that of the Two 
ascetics^ a Brahmin and ganddla (XXVII, 123-132) ; that of King Vihrama- 
simha and the two Brahmins (XXVII, 138-207) ; he then listens from the 
lips of a monk, who wishes to cheer him up in case a daughter should be 
born to him, to the story of the Seven 'pious princesses (XXVIII, 13-42), which 
includes that of the Prince who plucked out one of his eyes, in which again 
is included that of the Ascetic who toon a victory ov$r anger ; at last he is told 
by a Brahmin the story of Sulocana and of Susena (XXVIII, 71-95). The 
whole is very edifying ! Thereafter no further mention will be made of good 
King Kalingadatta, except incidentally and yet all this has taken up (tar, 
XXVII, 10-211 and tar, XXVIII, 1-99). 

These cycles of pious stories bear decidedly a Buddhist stamp. The 
story of the Seven pious princesses is nothing else but the Saptakumdri^ 
kdvaddna (Burnouf, Intr., p. 556), The Kalinga is famous in the history of 
Buddhism ; in its capital, Dantapura, was kept one of the four canine teeth 
of Buddha, the same, it is said, which is shown to-day in Geylon, the history 
of which is told in the Pali chronicle, DathadhatauvamSa. The king of the 
Kalinga and his sons occupy a large place in the Pali Jataka. If we admit 
that this cycle betrays an intention to edify, altogether foreign, in a 
general way, to the tales of the Kathasaritsagara, it will be clear that it was 
introduced bodily in this compilation while keeping its original characteristics, 
but that originally it could not have been a part of the romance of Udayana 
and Kalingasena. 

The whole interest is then transferred to Kalingasena. This daughter 
of a pious king is the object of sad though gallant adventures in which she 
will appear more as. a victim thah as a guilty party. A sin of her former life 
weighs heavily on her future *, she is the incarnation of the apsaras Surabhi- 
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daita cursed by Indra because, one day, when her duties called her to the 
presence of the gods, she forgot herself so far as to hold ,a flirting interview 
with a Vidyadhara. Those antecedents gain for her the friendship of the 
wife of Kuvera’s son, Nalakubara, who happens to be the apsaras Somaprabha 
and who comes down from heaven to keep her company ; but, at the same time, 
she brings to her a regrettable propensity to allow herself to be seduced. 
Somaprabha who owes to her father, the asura Maya, the knowledge of 
magical engines takes her to his palace, where she receives the privilege of 
never becoming old, and ends by turning her head in praising up to her King 
Udayana as the only man worthy of her {tars, XXVIII, 100-102; 154-155 ; > 

186-193; XXIX, 1-68 ; 197-199). Accessory tales : the Prinee and the young 
merchant who saves his life (XXVIII, 113-153) ; the Brahmin and the JPigaca 
(XXVIII, 166-184); Kirtisena and his wiched mother-in-law (XXIX, 
69-196). 

Whilst Kalingasena is loved by the Vidyadhara, Madanavega, and sought 
after by King Prasenajit, to whom her parents would marry her, she dreams 
only of Udayana. The too obliging Somaprabha carries her to Kaugambi. 
She lets the King know that she has come to wed him; on being told 
so the fickle King falls madly in love. The Queens are indignant but pretend 
to be indifferent. It is the minister, Yaugandharayana, who takes upon 
himself to prevent the marriage. Why? Is it because an alliance with 
Kalingadatta seems to him to be degrading ? No, indeed, but he fears that 
Udayana, taken up with his new love, might neglect state business: a 
surprising scruple in a man who has engineered the marriages with Vasa- 
vadatta and with Padmavati ! At his instigation the astrologers compel 
Udayana to wait for six months. The honest Yaugandharayana is confident 
that, in the meantime, he will cause the king to change his mind or he will 
at least involve Kalingasena in some adventures which will make her 
unworthy of him. For this purpose he has an interview with the Brahma- 
r§k§asa, Yogegvara. Meanwhile the Vidyadhara, Madanavega, assumes the 
form of Udayana, introduces himself to Kalin’gasena and weds her. after the 
fashion of the Glandharvas. He has been seen by YogSpvara who tells 
Yaugandharayana about him. Yaugandharayana, to ophvinee Udayana ipf;*- 
Kalingasena’s nnworthiness, contrives that he should see himself tfce t^o 
lovers together. Udayana makes a scene. An explanation is forthcoming, 
but after that scaaudal the marriage is practically impossible. Kalingasena 
herself is wise enough to decline Udayana’s proposal and she resigns herself 
to be only the wife of the Vidyadhara which is equivalent to not being 
married at all as, according to the law of the Vidyfidharas, he must leave her 
because she is pregnant. She will live by herself at Kau9ambi. A daughter 
is bom to ber, MadanamahoakS. Udayana, nnder Siva’s influence, declares 
that she will be Naravahtoadatta’e wife, in spite of her mother’s adventures 
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and the queen’s opposition. In this connexion, we are told that Madana- 
mahcuka is an incarnation of Eati as Narayahanadatta of Kama or more 
exactly that the child Madanamahcuka was in reality a son but, by diva’s 
order, Prajapati carried him away at the time of his birth to replace him, 
without any one noticing it, by the incarnation of Eati. The young prince is 
already in love with her, after having seen her only once and though she was 
still in her nurse’s arms. All this, intercepted by numerous digressions, has 
filled up the tars, XXX, h71 ; 142-144 ; XXXI, 1-10 ; 33-96 ; XXXII, 1-41 ; 
90-97 ; 191-196 ; XXXIII, 1-24 ; 76-105 ; 159-217 ; XXXV, 1-9 ; 21-66 ; 90-103. 
The accessory tales, if we except the story of Indradatta^ (XXXIV, 10-20), 
a mere instance put in its proper place, are long and but loosely connected 
with the subject matter : stories of Tejasvan (XXX, 72-141) in which are 
included those of the Brahmin Harigarman ; of Usd and Aniruddha (XXXI, 
11-32) ; of Vimudatta and his seven companions (XXXII, 42-89) ; of Kadali- 
garhha (XXXII, 98-190), which includes that of the King and the Barber's 
wife] of Qrutasena (XXXIII, 26-74, in which are included that of the Three 
Brothers and that of Demsena and Unmadinl, of the Ichneumon, the owl) 
the cat and the mouse (XXXIII, 106-130) ; of King Prasenajit recovering the 
treasure stolen from a Brahmin (XXXIII, 132-168) ; of the Yah^a Viru- 
pdJcsa (XXXIV, 67-89). 

To be better understood we have been obliged to divide our analysis in 
the middle of tar, XXXIV. The second part is full of useful details. All 
that goes before, from verse 9 of tar, XXVII, is only an explanation of ‘ wbat 
happened at this point of the story ’ (cf. supra) » Here (XXXIV, 104) begins 
again the story of Naravahanadatta. But as much as the author has spread 
out the story of Kalingasena so much does he condense now. In 161 verses, 
with, it is true, hardly any digressions, he dismisses the account of the whole 
of Naravahanadatta’s life, from the day he has seen Madanamhacuka 
in her cradle to the time of his marriage, say, about ten or twelve years. 
When Book VII opens with the tar, XXXV, Naravahanadatta will have 
grown into a man. Yet, how many events could have been mentioned with 
more details ! Naravahanadatta grows up ; he is crowned heir to the throne 
and the ministers’ sons are given appointments under him. Heavenly voices 
appoint Gomukha as his inseparable companion. Somaprabha comes down 
from heaven to explain to Kalingasena that she is really an apsaras and to 
design for Madanamahcuka a marvellous garden, where the court festivals 
would be held. The next day, a visit is made to a temple. Eichly decked 
women present themselves. They are all the Sciences come to enter into 
Naravahanadatta’s body. He thus becomes the best lute player and the most 
skilful man in all the arts. He lives in the beautiful garden where Kalin- 
gasena herself brings him Madanamahcuka. He teaches her music and 
dancing. One day he goes to the wood of N&gavana. I note this detail 
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tjiough it looks as if of no value here. This short journey is not marked by 
any adventure except for Gomukha with whom a merchant’s wife falls in love 
and who would have been poisoned by her, furious as having been spurned, 
if, thanks to his shrewdness, he had not been able to find her out. There- 
upon, Naravahanadatta and his friends hold a conversation on political science 
in which they delineate the characteristics of a good king. Meanwhile, 
Madanamahcuka has seen coming down from heaven a Vidyftdhara who has 
asked her for her hand ; according to Yaugandharayana it is a sign that the 
Vidyadharas mean no good for their future emperor. Kalingasena urges the 
early celebration of the marriage. What can be more natural ? Yet Udayana 
declines on account of the bad name of Kalingasena ; he is for a clandestine 
marriage according to the fashion of the Gandharvas. diva’s intervention is 
necessary to decide him to allow an official celebration (tm, XXXIV, 104- 
266). Digression : (^atrughna (XXXIV, 181-187). 

This lengthy Book, which contains 1618 verses, is devoid of unity. We 
see by its title and by the way it ends that its principal subject is the first 
love and first marriage of Naravahanadatta j but the length allowed to this 
episode is not at sill in proportion with its fame. Nothing in the Kathasarit- 
sagara can justify it. The narrative is uninteresting and is restricted to the 
essential facts ; Madanamahcuka is but a child without personality or life ; 
Naravahanadatta is the most commonplace of lovers. Where then is that 
famous passion held out by Dhanika as the type of eternal love ? Truly, we 
must conclude that the Kathasaritsagara or its model has kept only the 
skeleton ; the flesh and the blood have disappeared. This is indeed condensing 
too much to limit oneself almost only to reproduce the heading of chapters. 
Kor instance, what else is that journey to the wood of Nagavana which is 
mentioned with no apparent utility ? It looks as if we had there only the 
residue of a story, perhaps of a whole chapter. In the whole second part of 
the Book the author is content with giving us a summary. He crowds in 
several subjects which, when given in detail, must have been spread out under 
different headings : childhood of Naravfihanadatta, his studies and games, his 
' coronation, his conversations with his friends, more especially with Gomukha* 
I hardly believe that the Brhatkatha should have contained nothing about ; 
the youth of this most artful companion who Will alvyays get himself and his 
roaster out of difficulties. He is the most original and life-Iihe personage in 
the poem. 

What has been kept of all this is now condensed at the end of Book V 
and mixed up with the story of Madanamancuka’s marriage. Boom, it seems, 
had to be made for Ealingasena’s story which is far from being condensed 
like the rest but is spread out to an enormous extent and looks longer still by 
the large number of digressions. 

It contains more tha^ one improbability. What is the use of Kalingadatta, 
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an unnatural father who does not intervene in his daughter’s adventures ? 
When Vasavadatta was carried oiff, when Padmavati was imposed upon, their 
fathers were greatly affected. In the case of Kalingasena, on the contrary, 
no paternal authority hinders her pranks. When she had lost her good name 
and had to give up Udayana, there is no question of her going back to her 
home and if Udayana had not offered her a shelter at Kau9ambi she would 
have had to go to strangers. She does not seem to have a father at this 
critical moment. As for Somaprabha, were it not necessary for some one to 
introduce Udayana to Kalingasena and bring her from Taksagila to Kau9ambi, 
that fantastic personage might easily be dispensed wdth. As soon as the 
introduction bears its fruit, she. vanishes to reappear only in an incidental 
way in the guise of architect of the marvellous garden. Where the impro- 
babilities are more striking is in the story of the abortive marriage of the King 
and Kalingasena, and in that of their children’s marriage. The reason which 
made Yaugandharayana an enemy of Kalingasena is childish : later on 
Udayana’s behaviour is incoherent. After having himself wished for his 
son’s marriage, bethrothed him with solemn functions, and allowed the 
children to be brought up together, we are told that he is afraid of public 
opinion, hesitates to fulfil his promise and tries to degrade Madanamahcuka 
to the rank of a concubine,' at least in the world’s eye. If true, all that would 
show great contempt for the granddaughter of King Kalingadatta, the 
daughter of the Vidyadhara Madanavega, the favourite of the apsaras, the 
incarnation of Bati ! and what are we to say of the behaviour of the two 
young people on this occasion ? It is a mystery ! The very subject matter of 
the story looks as if it had been amputated and falsified. 

Some one might perhaps say that in all those criticisms we have been 
looking at the Kathasaritsagara with a magnifying glass and applied to the 
author a standard of criticism which can be applied only to western classics. 
My answer is that Indian literature has never despised order and logic, 
except on the surface, in those long compositions which owe their present 
incoherence to numberless interpolations.'" In all the works which have come 
down to us intact (I allude more specially to dramas and mahakavyas) we 
meet with an anxious desire to narrate things in such a way as to make them 
appear real ; though I admit that the flights of imagination are, at times, apt 
to stagger our narrow taste. This desire does not strike us in the subjects 
themselves which are too foreign to our western ideas, but it is most noticeable 
in the development of the narrative and of the facts, in the wonderfully 
skilful art of preparation of which the stage supplies us with many instances. 
We must suppose in Gunadhya’s work qualities of composition and of logic, 
without which no work of art can exist. Unless we have proofs to the con- 
trary, we must suppose that where there is incoherence his work has been 
altered. 
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7. Eatnapbabha {tars, XXXV-XLIII) 

One day Naravahanadatta is|informed by his minister, Tapantaka, that a 
young maiden, descended from heaven, is now in the garden under an Agoka. 
He goes to see her. She is the daughter of a King of the Vidyadharas, 
Hemaprabha, who resides on the Himavat, in the golden city of Kan- 
cana9rnga. The gods had foretold that she would wed Naravahanadatta. 
Through curiosity she has come down to the earth. Hemaprabha himself, 
accompanied by his son, Vajraprabha, arrives in a magic chariot, asks 
Naravahansidatta to wed his daughter, takes him with all his court to 
Kancanagrnga and after the nuptial festivities sends him back to the 
earth with his wife {tar, XXXV, 1-31 ; 49-53 ; 92-164''. Accessory tales : 
SatvagUa and the two treasures {XXXV, 32-48); Vihramatunga (XXXV, 
64-91). 

The tars, XXXVI to XLI include only stories told on several occasions 
by Ratnaprabha and Naravahandatta’s young friends. Only one is interest- 
ing: Gomuka cracks jokes with Marubhiiti who is drunk. Marubhuti 
replies by easy puns on his friends name ; the whole story is very life-like — 
stories of King Ratnddhipati and the white Elephcmt Qvetaragmi (XXXVI, 

8- 132) including that of Ya/oanasona;, of Nigcayadatta (XXXVII, 3-243) in 
which are included the stories of Somasvdmm and of Bhavagarman ; of 
Kmg Vihramaditya and the Courtesan (XXXVIII, 31-60), in which is 
included that of Vihramaditya and the deceitful Beggar ; of (frngabhuja and 
the daughter of a rdksasa (XXXIX, 3-245) ; of Tapodaita (XL, 13-23) ; of 
Virupagarman (XIL, 26-31) ; of King Vildsagila and his physician, Taruna- 
eandra (KL, 42-114; of King drdyus and his mirdster Ndgdrjuna (XLI, 

9- 60). 

There is no connexion between this first half of Book VII and Book VI. 
Nobody is surprised at a Vidyadhari coming down from heaven to wed 
NaravShanadatta ; nothing seems more natural than his journey to 
K^cana^rnga. Yet, so fw, his adventures had taken place on the earth. 
As for Madanamahcuka she is no longer meutioiied, except once, and that 
even in an incidental way (XXXV, 164). We are not told hoW she Hkes; 
the second marriage ; we see NaralvShanadatta listening to storiee ysdth 
his friends and his wife but that wife is Eatnaprabhs. The Solution of 
continuity between Books VI and VII is absolutely complete. 

With tar XILH, tye have really the beginning of a new Book. 
Naiavfthanadatta is hunting in the woods alone with Gomuka. He meets 
the wife of an ascetic and enters into conversation with her. She rpen? 
tions accidentally a certain Earparika, daughter of Karpuraka, King of 
Karpurasambhava, (‘ The country which produces camphor) ’ beyond the 
sea: she must necessarily fall in love if she saw him. Followed by the 
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faithful Q-omuka, who is not too willing, he sets out in search of the country 
of camphor ; meanwhile his father and his friends would be alarmed at his 
disappearance, if Eatnaprabha, thanks to her science of magic, did not guess 
what has happened. The journey is not accomplished without difficulties ; 
they sleep in the open air, a lion devours their horses and the two com- 
panions continue their journey on foot, like ordinary pilgrims. To shorten 
the journey, Gromuka narrates some tales (Story of King Farityagasena^ his 
wicked wife and his two sons, XL II, 53-222). After many days they reach the 
seashore and enter a town, all the inhabitants of which are wooden automata. 
Alone king Eajyadhara is alive ; he narrates his own story. He is a carpenter 
from Kanci who has been obliged, to become an exile, because with the help 
of his brother, Pranadhara, he was stealing the jewels of King Bahubala, 
not indeed with his own hands but by means of automata swans which were 
able to introduce lihemselves into the treasure chamber* Having come to 
this place he has taken possession of this deserted city which he has peopled 
with creatures of his magical art. He knows how to build flying machines ; 
he presents Naravahanadatta with one, and with it Naravahandatta is able to 
reach Karpurasambhava. An old dame explains to him that KarpSrika hates 
men. In her former existence, which by special privilege she is able to 
remember, she was a swan, but she committed suicide heart-broken at having 
a heartless husband. How could one find his way to her and win her 
affections ? The artful Gromuka is not at a loss for so little. JBy his advice 
Naravanhauadatta stirs up the passers by his eccentricies ; he, too, pretends 
to remember his former existence. He is no one else but a new incarnation 
of the cruel husband who, anxious to make up for the past, is coming 
amidst numberless dangers to meet again his beloved, KarpSrika allowing 
herself to be moved, she marries him, and follows him to Kau9ambi, in a huge 
flying chariot, built by Pranadhara, brother of Eajyadhara, who has been 
found again by a happy accident. The skilful carpenter enters the Prince’s 
service ; hereafter he will provide him with flying machines in conformity to 
his position as a future Emperor of the Vidyaharas (tars, XLII, 1-62; 223- 
225; XLIII, 1-67 ; 120-225), Digressions, besides the story told by Gomukha 
(cf. supra), the tale of Arthatobha and of his wife (XLIII, 68-119), 

Book VII, as we see, though bearing only the name of Eatnaprabha, 
places in a juxtaposition the matter of two different Books, which have no 
logical connexion. The reason of the juxtaposition is not clear. The 
marriage with Eatnaprabha is of a common place type, which we shall meet 
again several times (Alamkaravati, 9 ; Qaktya^as, 10 ; Ajinavati, 14). On 
the contrary, the search after Karpurika involves Naravahanadatta in ^ 
journeys and explorations, to wonderful countries, unknown to men, even 
acrosst he sea, on foot, under the garb of a mendicant ascetic, exposed to 
thousands of adventures, in which the fanciful is mixed with some realistic 
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details. It is the type of tale already seen in the story of ^abtivega. 
Perhaps every thing is not poetical fiction in what we might call Naravaha- 
nadatta’s oddyssey ; it has undoubtedly a foundation, as, in the Arabian 
Nights, as in the Poems of Homer, the accounts of caravans and of sea 
voyages, the narrations of their travels given by monks, vagrant ascetics, 
deformed into popular tales by imagination enamoured of every thing that is 
fanciful. 


8. SURYAPRABHA (tors, XLIV-L) 

This Book placed here, without any reason whatever, reminds us of the 
fifth. It is the lengthy story of Suryaprabha, Emperor of the Vidyadharas. 
It is introduced by a small preamble. A king of the Vidyadharas, Vajra- 
prabha (who is not a brother of Eatnaprabhft, though bearing the same name) 
descends from Heaven to see Naravahahadatta. How can one become 
Emperor of the Vidyadharas ? asks the latter (tor, XLIV, 1-15). 

This extremely long story (1S55 v.) which is a kind of replica of that of 
Naravahanadatta himself, forms a whole perfectly independent and which 
can be easily taken out of the Brhatkatha. Some might say that there is an 
indication that it was a part of it : One of its personages, Damodara, must 
have been mentioned by name in the Brhatkatha Pai 9 aci : his name is given 
by H§macandra as an instance of the Pai 9 aci ‘ t ’ in relation to the Sanskrit 
‘ d ’ (ch siepra). This argument would carry weight only if we were sure that 
the other instances of the Pai 9 aci have been borrowed by Hemacandra from 
the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya and not from the Cashmerian Kathasaritsagara. 
It is a question which we shall discuss later on. Whatever may be the 
origin of Suryaprabha’s story, whether it is an original invention of Q-unadhya 
or the development of pre-existent legends, or a subsequent handling of a 
fragment of the Brhatkatha, it is remarkable by an altogether extraordinary 
revelry in the use of the fantastic. There is a great deal of it already in the 
story of Naravahanadatta though not much more than in the average Buddhist 
and even Brahminical literature, but in the story of Suryaprabha it is a 
jml debauch. ' 

The gods have fotebold Suryaprabha, son of Oandraprabha, king of QSkala 
that ’ he would reign over the Vidyadharas. The asura Maya comes to 
teaoii him all the magical sciences even that of travelling through the air. 
He avails himself of it to visit the world. As he is handspme and an artist, 
painter, and musician, every woman who sees him falls in love with him. 
He carries off nine daughters of kings and among them, Vindyunmala 
daughter of the king of China and who was ‘ Yellow like gold ’. The kings, 
when they become aware of his worth, forgive him all those rapes. The 
first war he is engaged in is against the army of DftmSdara, son of a king of 
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the Vidylldharas. .He defeats him in a single fight and spares /him only on 
account of Visnu’s intervention. From that time forward, his fortune 
knoy^rs no limit. The only thing that remains is to defeat ^ruta9arman. 
Emperor of the northern part of the Vidyadhara country and a favourite of 
Indra. Maya reveals that Candraprabha and his son are incarnations of the 
ddnavas SunTta and Sumundika and invites them to go down to the Basdtala, 
one of the seven subterranean worlds where they will find again the body of 
Danava, which has the privilege of never becoming old. They descend into 
it through a pit which opens in the waters at the meeting place of the 
Candrahhaga and the Airayati. Meanwhile, Qruta9arman carries off the nine 
wives of Suryaprahha who had remained on the earth. Saryaprabha, having 
become again Sumundika, marries nine daughters of the kings of the Daityas 
and the Danavas and twelve daughters of apsaras, not indeed without ad- 
ventures, which yet are monotonous and common place. Having returned to 
the earth he flies to the Sumeru, to the risi Ka9yapa, to visit the goddesses 
Diti and Danu, and their husband PrajEpati. All his ministers and friends 
are found to be incarnations of Asuras, Ddnavas y and Daityas, Aditi comes 
to see him as does also Indra who, is at the head of the Lokapalas, and who 
fears that Suryaprahha may start again as of old, the contests between him- 
self and the Asuras. Indra very humbly implores Ka9yapa. There is a 
compromise : yruta9arman, protected by Indra, will rule over the northern 
part but under the suzerainty of SSryapralha who will be Cakravartin {tars 
XII, XIV ^ There is no digressi^, except the story of XuZa (XIV, 89-112). 

Now, Suryaprahha makes up ms mind to avenge himself on ^ruta9arman 
who has carried away his wives. They have never been really in his power 
and now they are in the fourth subterranean world where Maya takes 
Suryaprahha in search of them. There he forms new alliances, with the 
Daityas and the Ddnavas and wins new wives. His wives become all preg- 
nant; it is the Asuras, destroyed before in the struggle against the gods, 
who become reincarnated in their children. The campaign begins against 
^rutaQarman. Suryaprahha’ s army, increased by the contingents brought by 
his allies of the subterranean worlds, is gathered near that of Bang Sumeru 
who makes common cause with him. Several prodigies forebode victory. 
When all the kings of the VidyS-dharas are offering sacrifices, on the southern 
table-land of the Himalayas, it is Sciryaprabha’s fire which is the first to light 
up. Brahumagupta, Brahma’s son, is indignant. A serpent springs from 
SSryaprabha’s fire and with the violent breath, which it emits from its 
mouth, he puts to flight Brahmagupta and all the hostile kings ; none of 
them is able to catch it but, as soon as Suryaprahha touches it, it becomes 
a quiver in his hands. The bow and the string are two other serpents fallen 
from a cloud which has sprang up from the lake Manasa. It is this lake 
which lupplies the godi with arms ; it is enough to throw into it bamboos of 
9 
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the neighbouring wood, guarded, very badly this time, by the terrible magician 
Oandradatta ; they are transformed into serpents, and the serpents into bows 
and strings. Soon all the allies of Siiryaprabha are provided with those 
divine arms. The only thing lacking now is to acquire the summum of 
magical science : that is the art to cause one’s enemies to become demented 
and to paralyse them. The sage, YajSavalkya, bestows that privilege on 
him but after an awful experience. Again a dream forebodes success. To 
^rutaqarman, in his golden city of Trikiitapataka, an ambassador is sent with 
an overbearing message which causes a war. But before the fight, Surya- 
prabha must possess himself of magical herbs, which heal wounds and restore 
life, and which are kept in a cave on mount Candrapftda ; Yaksas and 
Guhyakas do their utmost to stop him on the way, but he paralyses them ; 
the Ganas, the cave keepers, bew to the conqueror after he has invoked ^iva ‘ 
by his 8,000 names, but the minister Prabhasa is alone allowed to enter and 
to take away the herbs for the use of his master. The reason is that 
Prabhasa, in his former existence, was the ddnava Namaci and the asura 
Prabala, who after having repeatedly defeated Indra, gave his body to the 
Gods to offer as a sacrifice. In the subterranean world Prabhasa recovers 
his twelve wives, his jewels, and arms and his horses. The strength of 
Saryaprabha’s army is increased by so much {tar, XIVI). 

The hostile armies are in the presence of each other and they are really 
huge armies. They are fully enumerated. All the Gods are present at the 
battle. Indra remarks that it is the old struggle between the gods and the 
asuras which begins afresh : on Saryaprabha’s side there are only men and 
asuras, on Qruta 9 arman’s, only Vidyadharas, who have all in their body a 
parcel of some God’s body. The first day ^ruta 9 armah gets the better of it ; 
the second, it is Siiryaprabha, and disaffection takes place in his enemy’s 
camp. On the third day, the two rivals engage in a single fight; as 
Orutaqarman is beginning to give in, Indra and the others lokapdlas, in 
great fear, come to the rescue: the only way out of the difficulty is for 
Siva to render ineffective the blows of tbeir arms,. The Gods, then implore 
^iva. By his order the struggle ceases ; Siiryaprabha w;ill be Emperor arid 
wi| give up to 9 ruta 9 arman the northern portion ; the dead are brought back 
tiQ life ; the asuras and the gods, who have been foes so long, are reconciled, 
ip. a common obedience to ^iva. The height of good fortune is reserved to 
Stryaprabha; when he marries Kamaoudamani, daughter of Sumeru, not 
only do all the gods attend the wedding but 6iva himself, whom he had invited 
and s^n personally, comes with Durga to preside at the corronation 
ceremonies on mount Bsabha {tars, XLVII-L). 

I have thought it necessary to analyse this Epopee, wonderful though full 
of confusion, which, so far, does not seem to me to have been noticed enough, 
except recently by Mr. Speyer. Iiq its general plan, it reminds one of the 


story of Naravahanadatta's lo^e — marriage at first, then war like exploits — 
but it differs a great deal from it in its composition and in its design. This 
fantastic story, built up by an unbridled imagination, forms a singural 
amalgamation of old mythological data of Buddhist eJements and of popular 
beliefs. The whole, blended with a conciliatory ^aivaism, contrasts by its 
grande allure with the rest of the Kathasaritsagara which, it is true, is 
very often lyric but, at the same time, even gay and familiar. The lengthy 
account of the fight, especially, is full of variety, of passion and epic spirit, 
which makes the greatest impression. If we have to attribute to Qunadhya 
the honour of having written this Book, we must acknowledge that he had 
several varieties of style at his disposal. 

The adventures of Suryaprabha are so well knit together that we find 
only one digression in tare, XLVI-L : the story of King Mahdsena and Ms 
virtuous minister, Gunagarman (XHX, 4-251) which includes that of Aditya* 
garmand father of Gunagarman. 


9. Auamkabavati (tars, LI-LYI) 

This Book is one of the most disappointing, as far as composition goes, of 
the KathasaritsS-gara. It is made up “bf two parts (LI-LII and LIII-LVI) 
and in each we find episodes which have no connexion with the rest. 

One day, in the forest, Naravahanadatta sees a temple of ^iva. He goes 
in, and finds a young maiden playing on the harp. Who is she ? A Vidya- 
dhari comes down from heaven expressly to tell him. She is Alamkaravatl^ 
daughter of a king of the Vidyadharas, Alamkara^Ila, who has become a 
hermit. According to bis instructions, her mother has taken the maiden to 
the earth to a place pointed out to her, in order that she might wed Narava- 
hanadatta. The marriage is settled for the next day and takes place amidst 
a large concourse of Vidyadharas. On the invitation of Kancanaprabha, 
mother of the new bride, Naravahanadatta sets out to visit her native place, 
Sundarapura, and then returns to Kau^ambi. Here ends the episode which 
has given its name to the Book (tors, LI, 1-58 ; 114-116 ; 200' 227 ; LII, 1-29). 
Digressions: Bama and Sita (LI, 59-118) the Handsome Prthmrupa (LI, 
116-119). 

We have now an incident of very little interest, placed here without any 
apparent reason : the adventure of Agohaindld and her husband, Hathagarman, 
who both narrate their story in a former existence (tor, LII, 30-90), This is 
only in order to bring in the pretty tale of Anangarati and her four suitors 
which includes the story of the same Anangarati when she was a vidyddhari 
which takes up all the remainder of tor, LII (91-409). Tar, 53 is altogether 
taken up by two other tales : that of King Laksadatta and hu servm^^ 
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Labdhadaita (LII, 9-74) and that of Viravara (LIII, 86-193) which is- also 
found in the Veta,lapan 9 aviragatika. 

With tor, LIV begins the second part of Boob IX. Naravahanadatta, 
always hunting, meets four personages credited with inagical powers, 
called Eupasiddhi, Pramanasiddhi, jsanasiddhi and Devasiddhi and who by j 
the favour of Visnu rule over the mountains of the Island of Naribela, the , 
mounts, Mainaka, Vrsabha, Oakra and Balahaka. They have plucked the 
golden lotus and they are on their way to take it to their God who resides in 
the ‘White Isle’ (^vStadvipa). They invite Naravahanadatta to join them. 

He consents ; the journey is made through the air. The God, under a human 
form, is just in the act of receiving the homage of N&rada and of the 
Ghindharvas who sing hymns in his honour. The four deified men, followed 
by Kagyapa, etc., sing in their turn, and Naravahanadatta sings last. The 
God is so pleased with his praise that he sends for four Apsaras, whom 
he had before entrusted to the guardianship of Indra, Devarupa, Devarati, 
Devamala, and Devapriya, and gives them to him as wives. Indra’s charioteer 
Matali, takes him in his chariot with his new brides and his four new friends 
and conveys them to the Island of Narikela. After four days spent in various 
entertainments, on the four mountains, Matali brings him back to KaugEmbi 
wiith the Apsaras (tor, LIV, 1-82). 

That is all, and we shall have now nothing but disconnected tales. A 
common place incident brings in the story of the Merchant SamudragUra \ 
(LIV, 98-135), another one that of Camarabdla (LIV, 146-239) which 
includes that of Ya^ovarman, another that of Girad&ta (LV. 13-24) then that 
of King Kanakavarea and of Madanaswidari (LV, 26-238). ' 

At last, comes, without the author taking the trouble to explain why he 
puts it here, unless it be Naiavahanadatta’s desire to listen to stories, that of 
the Brahmin Oandrasvdmin, Ms son Mahlpala, cmd of his daughter, Can- 
dravaH (LVI, 3-4231, a tale a iiroirs which contains the stories of Oakra, 
of the Hermit and his faithful wife, of Dharmavyddha the honest meat seller, 
of King Tribhuvana, of Nala and DamaycmU. In this Boob, made up of 
.1^ could be placed anywhere and the presence of which haf 

had only the advantage of preventing us from forgetting Naravahanadafeta, thjefci- 
tales submerge the original subject matter. The first part of the laffe ft 
without any interest : Alamfcaravati is a copy of EatnaprahhE (of. Book VII). 

The similarity extends itself even to the derails of the jourhey to the city of 
tile Vidyadharas. The second part, on the contrary, the visit to Visnu, is 
very remarkable and gives rise to an important problem. 

It reminds us of an episode of the Mahahharata, the journey of the 
brothers Ekata, Dvita, Trta and that of N§rada to the same ‘ White Island ’ 

(XII, OGOXXXVH, 21 sgr and OOOXXXIX-OOOXL) ; but the account of the 
MahShhitC^ w meant to edify u» whereas there is nothing of the sort in the 
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Kathasaritaftgara. The risis Ekata, Dvita, and Trta have practised austeri- 
ties with the object of being favoured with the vision of Narayana nnder his 
proper form. The Grod is seated in the ^ White Island ’ situated in the north 
of Mount Meru, on the shore of the Milky Ocean. The inhabitants of that 
coAntry are white like rays of the Moon. They believe in Narayana, whom 
they adore as the only God. The risis see them gathered together for wor- 
ship, praying in silence, all equally happy, all equals. A light appears, which 
seems to concentrate in itself the rays of a thousand suns. The faithful face 
that light, join their hands in the attitude of adoration and exclaim full of 
joy ; * We adore Thee They then sing a chorus. The risis understand 
that these men are offering a sacrihce to the Supreme God. They hear saluta- 
tions to the God, Creator of the world, Eirst Born of the universe. They have 
no doubt but that the God himself has appeared to his adorers, but they have 
not /got the true faith .and so they have seen and felt nothing. The God is 
hidden for all those who do not believe in Him. The risi Narada makes the 
attempt ; he stays on in the White Island becomes absorbed in meditation, 
remains motionless in the attitude of adoration, and from his lips comes forth 
a most wonderful hymn in which the Lord is praised, in terms which no one 
has ever heard. The God reveals himself to NSrada. 

It is clear that here the author wishes to impress the reader with the 
importance of faith (bhahti). Weber was right in pointing out in this passage 
an allusion to Christian worship. Mr. Grierson sees in it the description, 
which religiously minded Hindus might^ive of the magnificent religious cere- 
monies of one of the Christian communities of the east. ‘ We have here, he 
says, perfect equality, the proclamation of monotheism, the necessity of 
purity of heart to see God, the grand church into which God, visible only to 
the eyes of faith, descends in person, the adoration of the First Born, the 
silent prayers and the bursting out of the Gloria in Excelsis^ chanted in a 
loud voice, the melodious singing of the Eucharistic liturgy ' all that must 
have made them think that here existed perfect faith.^ 

The ‘White Island' — the word island of course must not be taken 
literally — is not at all, if we except the mention made of the Milky sea, a my- 
thical country. The Mahabh^rata, in placing it north of the Meru, deserves 
attention as it is corroborated by the Kathasaritsagara. It is difficult hot to 
admit the island of Narikela, ‘The Island of Coconut Trees’ with its four 
peaks and four kings to be Ceylon.^ But the ‘ White Isle ’ is in an altogether 
opposite direction, as our four personages reach it only after a long journey 
wrhich makes them pass near Kau^ambi ; besides, it is near the Meru, the abode 
of Indra as Narayana has, so to say, within reach and quite handy, the four 

1 Oriarjion, Moddxn Hinduism and its debt to the Nestorians (B.A.S., 1907), p. 7 4^. 

• Of. K.S.S., trad. Tawaey, 1, 525n, 



apsaras whom he offers to Naravfthanadatta. Without attempting to localize 
with precision the ‘White Island’ in Turkestan on Lake Issikkul, as does 
Mr. Kennedy/ I do not think one can deny the reality of the place mentioned 
hepe, nor the probability that the faithful, as they are described in this episode 
are those of the Christian communities established^in Bactria, as we know 
from other sources, and in a flourishing state from the third century of our 
era. Yet, all that part of the MahabhSrata, with its theory of faith, is marked 
by characterics so clearly modern that it is difficult to place it earlier than 
the sixth century. On the other hand, the episode of the Kathasaritsagara 
agrees so well, in some details, with that of the Mahabharata, to allow us to 
admit of a dual origin. What strikes me most particularly is the identity of 
the geographical localization, the presence of Narada who sings a hymn to 
the God, and finally the fact that Naravahanadatta, who like Narada, wins 
the God’s favour, thanks to this unheard of hymn in which he is praised 
under names hitherto unknown. In Somadeva’s work, the hymn is short 
and common place, but in Ksemendra>, who here at least, seems to have 
better taken into account the intention of the original, the hymn is .a real 
Litany of Narayana {narayanastuti) in prose, with forcible expressions orna- 
mented with every possible word of praise which the desire to praise his God 
in unknown terms may inspire a devoted adorer. Either this episode of 
the Kathasaritsagara is borrowed from the Mahabharata, and then we can- 
not be surprised that it has been shorn of its edifying characteristics, but in 
that case it could not have been a part of the original Brhatkatha ; or the 
Mahabharata has borrowed it from the Brhatkatha and has developed it so as 
to make it an ornament for its doctrine of bhaJcH ; or both the Mahabharata 
and the Brhatkatha have made use, each with a di f ferent object, of the same 
narrative based on accounts of travellers who had visited the fiarst Christian 
communities in Bacteria, but in this case those accounts had already been 
fliavoured with fanciful fables as shows that part played by a well-known 
hero of the Brahmanical Legends, Narada. It is enough to state the case 
here-, we shall be able to make a choice between the several hypotheses 
only when we are able to come to a general conclusion with regard to the 
B^lkatha. 


10. CAKTIVA9AS (far, LVII-LKYI) 

■ The division between Books IX and X is purely artificial. In fars, LVII 
^d LYTEI, as well as in the preceding ones, we have only tales foreign to 
the subject matter, always brought in by the same contrivance: some trivial 
inoidient in the life of Naravahanadatta. We have in succession the story of 
the IneaskausHble pitcher (LVII, 33-48) and that of the Young merchant, of the 


1 In CMtnfeb, i. V. 31 < 2 . 
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comtesan and the monkey Ala (VII, 54-176) ; of Kmg Vikramasimha, the 
Courtesan and the young Brahmin (LVIII, 2-54), of the Unfaithful wife who 
hums herself on the funeral pyre of her husband^ (LVII, 68-78), of the Unfaith’- 
ful wife who murders her husband^ of Vajrsdra, tvhose wife cuts off his nose and 
ears (LVIII, 79-107), of King Simhabala and of his fickle wife (liVIII, 
108-140), stories all having for object to show the treacherous nature of 
women. 

The tar, LIX begins with the episode which gives its name to the 
Book; it is very short and of a type we have already seen. A band of 
Vidyadharis come, down from heaven, among whom Caktiya^as, daughter of 
King Sphatikaya9as who lives at Kancana9rnga, the country, as we have 
already seen, of Eafcnaprabha. She has come to see Naravahanadatta whom 
the gods have allotted to her as her husband ; the wedding is fixed for the 
same day, the following month, and it takes place as arranged {tars, LIX, 
1-20; LXVI, 188-193), 

The only reason for this delay is to allow the presence of a deluge of 
tales, destined, we are told, to help the hero to have patience. It is at first 
the tales of King Sumanas, of Young Muktdlatd and the learned parrot (LIX, 
22-178) ; in it the said Parrot recounts his oion-story, which includes that of 
Somaprabhd, that of Mandrathaprablid and of Makarandihd, with the revela^ 
tion of the identity of the parrot in a previous existence (cf, the Kadambari of 
Bana). Then, afer the short story of (furavarman who spares his guilty wife 
(LX, 2-10), begins the Panoatantra. It takes up the tar, LX, 11 sg. and the 
following tars, up to tars, LXV, inclusive, being mixed up with tales, the 
origin of which is generally based on the Avaddnas and which are grouped 
.principally at the beginning and at the end of tar, LXI and at the end of 
tar, LXII ; tars, LXIII-LXV draw from more varied sources. I do not see 
any utility in mentioning, by name, all those tales, though I may discuss 
some of them as I may find it necessary as we go on in our study. The short 
tar, LXVI contains tales which are more original : the Beggar who went from 
Cashmere to Pdtaliputra (LXVI, 5-75), which includes that of the Wife of 
King Simhdksa and of the wives of his courtiers ; the Wife with eleven husbands 
(LXVI, 77-97) ; the Man who had always a hull (LXVI, 99-109) ; the Rogue 
who became rich in giving money to the king (LXVI, 110-134) ; Laksmlsena 
(LXVI, 135-187). 


11. Vela {tars, LXVII) 

Naravahanadatta consents, on the invitation of a certain Euciradeva, to 
go to Vai9ilkha in order to decide a dispute about the speed of an elephant 
and of two horses. He falls in love with Jayendrasena, sister of Euciradeva. 
She is given to him as well as the two wonderful animals and he goes back 
to Kau5ftmbi (far, LXVII, 1-35 ; 112-115). 
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The rest of the Book (LXVII, 36-111) is filled up by the story of the 
Mirohant and his wife Veld. It is surprising that the Book should be so 
common place and so short (115 Terses in all). There "was no reason to put 
it in this place. Why it is so empty, whilst the one that precedes and the 
one that follows it, are so full of matter ? 

12. yAgAHKAVATi {tar, LXVIII-OIII) 

This Book is the longest of th6 Kathfisaritsagara (4,930 verses) but the 
only episode which really belongs to the subject matter occupies a very small 
place. One night, Naravahanadatta is carried away during his sleep. He 
wakes up upon the top of a mountain, alone with a young woman. Anxious 
to know who she is, he skilfully tells her the story of the Jackal which was 
changed into an elephant (LXYIII, 16-30). In her turn she narrates the story 
of A Vdmadatta who becomes a Vidyadhara and who is no one else but her 
own father. Her name is Lalitalocana and, by means of her magical powers, 
she has carried Naravahanadatta to the top of Mount Malaya, in order to 
marry him. She keeps him near her on the Mount and there is no question 
of going back to Kau 9 ambi (where nobody is anxious about his disappearance 
for his adventure is known there, thanks to the science of EatnaprabhS) but 
Naravahnadatta becomes impatient. One day when Lalitalocana has gone to 
gather flowers and that he is waiting for her on the shore of a lake, sighing 
because he is kept away from his darling Madanamancuka, arrives a hermit, 
PiQangajata, who exhorts him to be patient and takes him to his hermitage, 
offering to tell him the story of Mrgdnkadatta {tars, LXVIH, 1-15, 31-73; 
LXIX, 1-16). When the story is finished, Naravahanadatta starts in search 
of Lalitalocana on the moimtain but she has disappeared (far. CIH, 242-246). 

Thirty-five tars are required for that story though it is not very intricate 
but it is used as a frame work for numerous other tales. Mrgankadatta is 
the son of Amaradatta, King of Ayodbya. Dreams have foretold that ■ he 
would wed Oa^ankavai, daughter of his enemy Karmasena, King of Xljjayani, 
but not without numberless difficulties. Meanwhile, his father’s prime 
minister accuses him of having caused the king to be sick by his spells ah||: 
he is banished with his five oouncillors. He sets out with then^ for 
in the garb of a poor man and on foot. On tho^roa# anid in tbefoiests, 
they meet with several adventures some of which are fantastic and some 
might be real.! The most important incident is the curse of a wicked naga 
whbi few a time separates Mjgankadatta from, his friends ; this is a splendid 
^t^ for each of them to recount his own adventures when once thy meet 
again- During that time Mrgankadatta has formed an alliance with the 
savages who inhabit the forests of the Vindhya. He appears before UjjayanI 
with a large army and fi,ght® a great bsttle. But Ca 9 ankavatl herself, on 
Ihe report of one of her miuds, bad fallen in love with Mrgankadatta and allows 
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Ixerself to be carried off by him. The whole adventure ends with a magnifi- 
cent wedding and a general reconciliation (LXIX-CIII). 

As we have already remarked in connexion with other accessory 
tales it is possible that this one included features borrowed from Nara- 
v&hanadatta*s history. It is very strange that, in all the odyssey of 
Mrgahkadatta, we find very little that is really fantastic ; most of the tales, 
which are inserted in it, have also a peculiar folkloric feature which almost 
always sounds realistic. It is for that reason, very likely, that in this has 
been inserted the Vetdlapanoavimcatihd of which the tone and popular 
origin well agree with the general character of the other tales. It takes 
up the taTB, LXXVI-XCIX, and is placed on the lips of the minister, Vikrama- 
kesarin narrating what he has heard when he was separated from his 
master. The other tales are those of Bhadrahdhni and his shrewd minister 
(liXIX, 47-74) ; of PmkardJcsa and of Vinay avail (LXIX, 77-184) ; of 
Kamaldkara and of Hamsdvali (LXXI, 67-261), of King Amiiamati who 
becomes a saini (LXXII, 23-398), a tale which is very edifying and contains 
those of the Holy wild boar, of Devahhuii, of the Ge7ierous Induprabha, of the 
Parrot who learned virtue from the king of parrots ^ of the Patient hermit 
Qubhanaya, of the Persevering young Brahmin, of Malayamdlin, of the 
Bobber who gets the best of Yama's registrar-, that of Qrldargana (LXXIII, 
21-436) which includes those of Sauddmini, of Bhunandana; that of 
Bhimabhata (LXXIV, 24-313), which is like an episode of Mrgankadatta's 
history, and which contains that of Aksaksapanaka, at last that of Sundara^* 
sena and of Manddr avail, told by the hermit Kanya (Cl, 41-384). 

There was no serious reason why the preceding Books should be where . 
they are, but there is one why this one should not be where it is, at least 
as far as Naravabanadatta’s adventures are concerned. Narav&hanadatta is 
disconsolate because his darling Madanamancuka is so far away (durasthdm 
LXIX, 8), but how often has he been farther away from her without being 
heart broken on that account. Besides, why should he sigh after her alone 
when he has so many other wives as dear to him ? The words used by the 
hermit, Pigangajata (OIII, 243), to console him gives us an explanation: 
they imply that Madanamancuka has been taken away from Naravahana- 
datta and that he must win her back : ‘ In the same way as Mrgankadatta 
won 0 a 9 ankavati, thou also shalt win Madanamancuka Naravahanadatta 
is separated from his first wife not only because Lalitalocana has carried 
him to Mount Malaya but also because Madanamancuka has been carried 
away herself and is no longer at Kaii^ambi. Let us anticipate on the follow- 
ing Books : We shall see that Madanamancuka has been carried off by the 
Vidyadhara, MSnasavega, and hidden by him in a city of the Vidyadharas, 
Afadhupura : Book XIV will start with this rape. All the trials of Naravahana- 
datta, before he recovers Madamamahcuka, will lead to more than one 
10 
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amorous adventure. If so, would it not be natural to think that the episode 
of Lalitalocana should have been placed in that period of his life ? 

13. Madiesvati (for, CIV) 

NaravShanadatta is roaming round Mount Malaya and then sets out 
aimlessly till, in the end, he reaches a place not far from the Ganges. He 
meets with two Brahmins who tell him their story. Both have been sepa- 
rated from their beloved ones by obstacles which looked insurmountable, both 
have at last won through, in gpite of the law which seemed to rule their 
destiny Qcarman), by means of their steadiness of purpose (purmalcara). 
Naravahanadatta joins those two Brahmins for luck and just at the proper 
moment arrive Gomukha and his friends who were in search of him. All 
return to Kau^Smbi with Lalitalocana who had been found again, no one 
knows how. 

Here the incoherence is manifest. It is not on account of Lalitalocana 
that Naravahanadatta is heart broken but of Madanamancuka. ‘Then 
consumed with sorrow at being separated from Madanamancuka he was 
wandering in the forests of Malaya ’ (OIV, 4). He tells the Brahmins : 
‘ I am not the god Kama, but a mortal being, nevertheless I have lost my 
Bati ! ’ (CIV, 14). There is no longer any question of Lalitalocana, al- 
though she too is lost. We are only told at the end that she also returns 
with the others to Kau 9 ambi, but how and where has she rejoined them ? 
Mystery ! 

14. Panoa (fors. OV-GVIII) 

One day Madanamancuka vanishes. One of her maids expresses the 
supposition that she has been carried off by the VidySdhara Manasavega who 
£kd formerly asked her hand in marriage. Bumanvat rather, thinks she had 
hidden herself because her love had been wounded; Naravahanadatta is 
reluctant to admit the fact. A search is made everywhere. Meanwhile the 
Vidyadhari Vegavati has taken the form of . Madanamancuka and is now in 
the garden under an A 9 oka. She is discovered. Naravahanadatta is the first 
tq mistake her for Madanamancuka. Under a frivolous pretext she asks that 
the ’Wedding ceremonies should be gone through again and so it is done. 
That night, after having drunk alcohol copiously, the young woman goes to 
sleeq but not without having made her husband promise not to look at her 
during her sleep (it is well known that in that state magical powers disap- 
pear). Curiosity is stronger than his oaths and NaravShanadatta looks at 
her, Lo ! it is not Madanamancuka! Vegavati, reveals her identity : daughter 
of a king of the Vidyfidharas, VSgavat, who had become a hermit and sister 
of MSnasavSga, she has had to suffer a great deal on account of her brother’s 
hatred ; but for her father’s help she would not know anything of the 
‘ Vidyadharas’ sciences ’ which Manasavega had refused to reveal to her; but 
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thanks to VSgavat, she has become the most skilful of magicians. She 
explains that Madanamahcuka, kidnapped by Manasavega, is locked up in a 
fortress on Mount Asad ha, where she has to repulse the attempts of her ravi- 
sher to seduce her. Fortunately, an awful curse prevents Manasavega to do 
her violence. Vegavatl carries Naravahanadatta through the air and takes 
him to Asadhapura (the anxieties of the family about the issue of this adven- 
ture are set at rest by the saint Narada). Meanwhile, Manasavega attacks 
them during their aerial journey ; a terrible struggle ensues in' which the 
brother and the sister put forth all the resources of magic. Vegavati, to 
ensure Naravahanadatta’s safety, has deposited him in a strange hiding 
place, a well, dug out in the city of the Gandharvas (tar, CV, 1-22; 31-91). 

The Gandharva, Vinadatta, gets sight of him in the well, pulls him up 
and treats him with honour ; all the inhabitants of the city have lute in 
their hands. Why ? Gandharvadatta, daughter of Sagaradatta, king of the 
Gandharvas, herself a skilful musician, is to wed the man who. with a lute 
accompaniment, will sing as well as herself a certain hymn to Visnu. 
Naravahanadatta is given a lute, wins the musical tournament and weds 
Gandharavadatta. He stays on in the city of the Gandharvas as if he had 
forgotten everything else (tar, CVI, 1-32). 

One day, as he was taking a walk in the garden, he sees coming down 
from heaven, Dhanavati, wife of Simha, a king of the Vidyadharas, with her 
daughter Ajinavatl. The gods have foretold that she would become his wife- 
DanavatT, under the pretext that the city of the Gandharvas is of easy access 
for the Vidy&dharas who intend murdering their future master, carries him 
through the air and leaves him in a garden, at Qravasti, promising to come 
back for him on a day which would be auspicious for the marriage, but King 
Prasenajit, discovering him, takes him to his palace and makes him marry 
his own daughter Bhaglrathaya 9 as (tar, CVI, 33-49). 

But he cannot console himself for being away from his country, his other 
wives and his dear friend Gomukba. One night, that care was keeping him 
awake, he hears a woman’s voice moaning. He looks through the window 
outside ; a woman is lamenting the fate of poor Madanamahcuka, to whom he 
is proving himself faithless. He goes out. She takes him into the open 
country and explains to him that she is Prabhavatl, daughter of the Vidyadhara^ 
Pingalagandhara. Having gone to visit her friend, Vegavati, she has seen 
Madanamahcuka and has promised to bring back word of whatever is going on. 
Naravahanadatta is quite willing to go with her. During the journey, aerial 
of course, she contrives that they should make a pradaksina round a fire and 
behold they are married ! Yet they will live like husband and wife only later 
on in order not to break Madanamahcoka’s heart. At last, Naravahanadatta 
rea/ches Asadhapura and is reunited to his first wife ; to conceal his identity 
Ikabhavati hsks ^ven him her own form (tar, CVI, 50-121), 
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Madanamancuka gives him an account of her captivity. MftnasavSga 
has not been able to take an unfair advantage' of her as an ancient curse 
threatened him with death if he committed that crime. But she insists on 
his being punished. Thereupon, Prabhavati, having had to resume her own 
form, Naravahanadatta appears in the eyes of all as he really is; great 
scandal ! Manasavega wants to kill him, but is prevented by his mother who 
proposes that the case be taken before the supreme court of the Vidyadharas. 
The court sides with Naravahanadatta, but Manasavega refuses to accept 
the verdict and starts fighting with the President of the court, Vayupatha, 
and Naravfihanadatta would find himself in great danger but for Prabhavati 
who, by means of her magical powers, causes a fictitious apparation of ^iva 
who makes everyone go home. Prabhavati takes Naravahanadatta to Mount 
Esyamuka, but ManasavSga keeps Madanamahcuka by force {tar, CVI, 
121-186). 

Prabhavati and Naravahanadatta live peacefully on the mount where 
the Vidyadharas have no power as it belongs to the Siddhas. They feed 
upon fruits and roots, like Eama and Sita during their exile. Now arrive 
Dhanavati and Ajinavati with the object of solemnizing the marriage as 
previously arranged. Dhanavati urges the prince to return to Kau5ambi. 
The Vidy&dharis carry him there, and there also Vegavati joins him. 
There are great festivities in honour of the adventurer’s return. Then we 
see coming down from heaven, Gandharvadatta with her father, and all 
the Vidyadharas, whose daughters Naravahanadatta has married, with their 
friends and their allies. All together devise a plan of campaign to conquer 
, the empire. The country of the Vidyadharas is divided into two parts ; one, 
this side, and one, that side, of the Kailasa. In the latter, rules Mandaradeva 
and in thfe former his friend^ Gaurimunda, both NaravShanadatta’s enemies. 
Before entering upon the campaign, Naravahanadatta has to learn the 
magical sciences from ^iva by practising austerities, on a mountain, in the 
Siddha country. Whilst he is thus occupied five noble Vidyadharls take 
an oath to marry him all at the same time. (It is the episode which has 
supplied the name of the Book.) 

(3aurimuuda and MSnsavSga attack his army. The former carries off 
\^aravahanadatta and throws him on a mountain of fire, the fatter carries 
away Glomutha and the other ministers. But these are saved by Dhanavati 
who hides them in several places. As for Naravahanadatta^ the Vidyadhara 
Am^prabha saves him and carries him to the banks of the Mandakinl. 
Thfere, long mortifications procure for him at length the favour of Siva who 
teaches him the magical sciences. King Amitagati whom ^iva wants to 
make ruler of the Northern portion gives him in marriage his daughter 
Sulocana {tar, OVII, 1-12; 27-139).' 

I Henorforth, Naravshsmadatta is acknowledged as Emperor by most of 
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the kings. He insists on his ministers being restored to him. Dhanavatl 
brings them back and, after each one has recounted his own adventures, they 
all become Vidyadharas like their master (tor, CVIII, 1-19 ; 59-96). 

The army takes the field and a great battle is fought. Naravahanadatta 
kills Gaurimunda and MansavSga in a single fight. He marries Ihatmatika, 
daughter of Gaurimunda. The next day, Madanamancuka is brought back, 
to him. Meanwhile, Mandaradeva, king of the Northern portion remains 
hostile. After a bath in a miraculous lake, Naravahanadatta is promised for 
once and all the imperial dignity and he marches against his last enemy. 
On the way he falls in love with Vayuvegayagas, sister of Vayupatha ; she is 
one of the five Vidyadharls who had taken an oath to marry him at the same 
time. They all become his wives. Before going on with the expedition he 
has still to take possession of the five jewels of the caJcravartin and for that 
purpose he goes to the Mount of Govindaknta (tor, OVIII, 96-209). 

Here ends Book XIV. By itself alone, it is more important than all 
the other as far as regards the history of the hero. That is why we have 
analysed in detail the 865 verses which it contains. The narrative is so 
concise, the adventures follow each other so rapidly that very few accessory 
tales have been able to find a place in it : Savitri and Angiras (CV, 22-30) ; 
Bama (GVII, 13-26); Nagasvdmin and the witches (CVIII, 20-58). The 
method of composition is altogether similar to the one we have already 
noticed in the latter part of Book VI. It is evident that the author pnrposely 
condenses as much as he can the history of the hero. He piles up in only 
one Book the matter of several Books which it would be easy to separate and 
even to designate by a special name : Vegavati, Gandharvadatta, Ajinavatl, 
Sulocana, Panca, whereas the latter alone has become the name of the whole 
group. Each episode is interesting enough and would lend itself enough to 
developments to allow us to surmise that, in the Brhatkatha, it was much 
i«<ore lengthy. If we compare the account of the battles between Naravaha- 
nadatta’s and Gaurimu^da’s armies with that of the great fight between the 
Asuras and the Vidyadharas, which fills up almost four taramgas of the 
VIII Book, the disproportion appears striking. One is as lively and copious 
as the other is dull and empty. It is as if the accessory parts of the Brhat- 
batha had fed on the substance lost by the subject matter. 

As for the order in which the matters of the Book XIV are presented it 
undoubtedly is logical, much more so in this Book than in all the previous 
ones. The kidnapping of MadanamahcukS is the initial adventure from 
which spring all the others. It is to get her back that Naravfthanadatta 
undertakes his fantastic journeys and his conquests. The day he is reunited 
to her will be the day of his triumph and of his accession to the throne. 
One may well ask then : why are the preceding Books so rambling when 
it was so «My to give them coherence in giving them a place in the cycle 
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For the present let us only remember that, in all probability, the XII and 
Xm Books were originally placed after thfe carrying off of Madanamahcuka. 

15. Mahabhisbka {tars, CX-CX) 

The seven jewels of the cakravartin are in a cave of Mount Malaya, 
guarded by the hermit Yfimadeva. By diva’s order, the hermit sends for 
Naravahanadatta who takes possession of the jewels. On his return to his 
camp, on the Mountain of Govindakuta, he organizes his last expedition. 
To reach the northern portion where rules Mandaradeva, he has to go 
through the Kailasa. Unfortunately, no one is able to cross Diva’S 
Mountain. To get to the other side one has to go through the tunnel of 
Trijirsa which is guarded by King DevamSya. Naravahanadatta’s army 
forces its way through the entrance but Kalarati guards the exit. She 
paralyses the whole army except its leader. He prays to the Goddess and 
offers to sacrifice his own head to obtain the deliverance of his followers ; 
she declares herself satisfied. On the following day he defeats the van-guard 
of Mandaradeva’s army, which was led by Dhuma 9 ikha ; then, after a long 
struggle, Mandaradeva himself. The latter is saved by his sister, Mandar- 
devi, who is anxious to wed the Emperor. He then becomes ^ hermit {tar, 
OLX, 152v.) 

The Emperor reaches Vimala, Mandaradeva’s capital, prevents the wives 
of his vanquished enemy from committing suicide and treats them as his 
sisters. His ambition has no longer any limit. He dreams of conquering 
the Meru. The risi, N&rada, persuades him not to. Under the influence of 
wise political principles, his only thought is to establish concord throughout 
his empire. He goes to visit the holy Akampana, father of Mandaradeva, 
and marries Mandaradevi with four other Vidyadharis, daughters of his 
former enemy (a new version of the episode of the five young maids in Book 
SV). There is now nothing more to be done but to go through the cere- 
piony of his coronation on Mount Esabha. Madanamahcuka alone of all his 
■yinvea is crowned with him. Finally, the Emperor invites his father, Vas^va- 
datta, and Padmavati to come and see him in his glory. A great festival 
trings together all the heroes of the tale {ta/r. CX, 148 v.) 

This Book is the natural sequel of the preceding one. The Epopee of 
Naravahanadatta has come to an end, and yet we have still three Books 
before us. 

16. SUBiHAMAHJAEl {tOTS, GXI-OXIII) 

Many years have elapsed. The Emperor goes one day to the bank of 
the Mandakini to celebrate the spring festival. A bad dream makes him 
fear for the safety of his father who, long since has returned to Kau 5 ambi. 
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He tries to find out, through the science of Prajnapti, what is going on in the 
world of men ? Gandamahasena is dead. His wife Angaravatl has performed 
Sati on his funeral pyre. His eldest son, Gopalaka, anxious not to leave his 
brother-in-law, Udayana, has made over the kingdom of Uijayam to Pftlaka. 
Udayana himself, struck by the instability of sublunary affairs, has made up 
his mind to get rid of life. Vssavadatta, Padmavatl and his ministers have 
also made up their minds to share his fate. He has made over his kingdom 
to Gopalaka who, in his desire to follow him, has at first refused, but finally 
has consented through obedience. Udayana, his wives and ministers have 
thrown themselves from the summit of the rocks of Mount Kalanjara ; a 
divine chariot had carried them to Heaven. After their death, Gopalaka 
made over his Kingdom to Palaka and found a retreat on the Black Moun- 
tain, in Ka 9 yapa’s hermitage, among the risis. On hearing of his parents’ 
death, Naravahanadatta has fainted. 'Wishing, at least, to see once more his 
uncle Gopalaka he sets out for the Black Mountain with all his court and on 
the risis’ invitation spends there the rainy season (tor, OXI). 

One day, the Commander-in-chief reports to the Emperor that he has 
just arrested a Vidyadhara, who was carrying a woman away. The ravisher 
is Ityaka, son of Kalingasena and of Madanavega (cf. the history of the 
child’s substitution, tor, XXXI'V). The woman is Suratamanjari, daughter 
of the Vidyadhara Matangadeva. Ityaka pretends that this woman had been 
promised him by her mother but she retorts that she is the wife of Avanti- 
vardhana, son of Palaka, King of Ujjayini and that, during the night the 
Vidyadhara has taken advantage of her sleep to carry her off, violating there- 
by every right. An enquiry is decided upon. Avantivardhana, Palaka, and 
the minister, Bharatarohaka, are sent for from Uijayinl. The latter relates 
how Avantivardhana was married; on the feast day of the ‘ Oblation of 
water’, which is kept up every year at Ujjayini in remembrance of the death of 
Oandamhasena’s father-in-law ^The history of the death has also been 
told in tm, XI). Voung Avantivardhana saw a young maiden who was taming 
a furious elephant. It was Suratamanjari, daughter of a matanga Utpala- 
hasta. Despite her impure caste he was anxious to wed her. Utpalahasta 
insisted on 18,000 Brahmins eating with him. This condition having been 
complied with, he revealed that he was a fallen Vidyadhara, degraded to the 
human condition, because, at the instigation of his master, Gaurlmupda, he 
had attempted to harm the future Emperor, Naravahanadatta. The end of 
the curse had just come ; forthwith, he became again the Vidyadhara Matan- 
gadeva. The marriage took place, after which Suratamanjari was carried off 
by llyaka. The court of justice decided against Ityaka and sent the newly 
wedded couple back to Ujjayini (tor, CXII). 

Accessory tales ; Qurasena cmd Susena (CXI ; 24-47) ; the Cotndala who 
n%arri6$ the daughter of King Prasenajit (CXII, 89-108) : the Fisherman 
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who married a princess {GlLll, 111-145); the Merchant' s daughter who fell 
m love with a robber (OXII, 146-169) all intimately connected with the sub- 
ject matter. 

The last tar of the Book is not at all the sequel of the preceding ones. 
An argument is carried on about the duties of cakravartins. Naravahana- 
datta’s six predecessors who were Esabha, Sarvadamana, Bandhujivaka, 
Jimiitavahana, Vi 9 vantara, Taravaloka have all lost their throne because they 
have committed a sin (that of Jimutavahana consisted in having boaslied of 
his own merits), except Taravolaka who has abdicated of his own accord in 
order to become a hermit. The rest of the tar is taken up by the edifying 
story of that Taravaloka (OXII, 17-97). I ^ 

The tarsj CXI and OXII look, one Jmost, and the other one altogether, 
useless. We could understand that the author might wish, as an epilogue> 
to let usjjnow what has become of the principal heroes of his fantastic poem, 
but, in that case, what is the use of Avantivardhana’s adventures ? No doubt 
it is not the first time that in Naravaharadatta’s story we come across trifling 
and idle tales, but when we met with them before we were able easily to under- 
stand the object he had in view : it was in order to introduce new t%les* 
Avantivardhana’s adventures, on the contrary, are lengthy and full of detsil^. 
It is evident that it has not been invented nor placed here with the mer^ 
oiject of justifying the presence of the three small tales of feir, OXII. It'is 
all the more probable that it belongs to the original Brhatkatha and that it 
has always been associated with Naravahanadatta’s visit to the risis that 
there is less reason to introduce it here. Let us not forget the remark we 
had made above with regard to the place Book XVI should, in good logic, 
have occnpiedt Everything becomes clear if twrs, CXI and. OXII were 
originally part of the beginr^ing of the Byhatkatha. They explain the presence 
of Naravahanadatta among’ the risis to whom he will narrate his story. At 
first sight, Avantivardhana’s adventures do not seem to be so necessary. But 
, let UB consider that his uncle Gopalaka lives among the risis, that the enquipy 
ip ha made about his affairs requires that all the members of his family and 
the Vidyadharas connected with it should meet together. Kapyapa’s hedul- 
tage is the most natural place for the court to sit. The trial of Avantivar- 
dhana, more than the desiiieto see Glopalaka once haore, is the occassion 
which gives a proper reason for the stay of the Oakravartin, ampng the risis. 

As for TarSvaloka’s story it has nothing to do here aSit has no connexion 
t^th the rest. I< may be either on adventitious matter, susceptible of being 
put anywhere, or a part of the statement of the duties of a cakravartin and 
ihus meant to be together with the conversation into which it has been 
hropght, an epilogue to the B|-hatkath&. 
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17. Padmxvati {tars, CXIV-CXIX) 

Questions are put to Naravahanadatta. How, after the carrying off of' 
Madanmahucka he has been able to bear being separated from her ? Gomukha 
helped him to wait patiently in telling him a story, that of Iluhtaphalaketu^ 
Emperor of the ViAyddharas and of his wife Fadmdvaii which, inserted in 
that of King Brahmadaita and the swa 7 iSi takes up the whole Book. It is 
extremely fantastic but without any special interest. As it is supposed to 
have been told during the period covered by Book XIV one might ask why it 
is not found in its chronologically proper place. The explanation, which 
applies also to the next Book, will be made clear by what follows. 

18. V 1 SAMA 51 LA [tars, CXX-CXXIV) 

This is another story 'told to Naravahanadatta while he was separated 
from Madanamahcuka. This lengthy tale, including some digressions, belongs 
to the cycle of legends which centre around the imposing figure of Vikrama- 
ditya. There is no need to analyse it here as it is hardly necessary to show 
that it could not possibly have belonged to the primitive Brhatkatha. Why ? 
J|||K Vikramaditya of the tales is a personage obscure as to the date, though 
■Hfi certain that he is placed very far back in the prehistorical past. Yet, it is 
What same Vikramaditya who is supposed to have driven away the MIechas 
.and in spite of the tendency of the Hindus to throw him back in the series 
of time, the beginning of the era, bearing his name, coincides only with 67 b.o. 

We may remember that the writers of tales have never considered Vik- 
ramaditya as a contemporary of the great heroes of the Mah&bharata; 
those heroes, in the Indian chronology, are placed towards the end of the 
dvapara-yuga, that is to say, several thousands of centuries before. It would 
indeed be going far, in fanoifuj chronology, to suppose that Vikramaditya 
might have had anything to do with Arjuna ! Those two do not belong to 
the same cycle. Now, what is, in the succession of ages, the place assigned 
to Narav&hanadatta by the Kathasarits^gara ? His pedigree is traced back 
thus: Udayana, Oattoika, Janamejaya, Pariksit, a great grand eon of 
Abhimanyu who, himself, is|according to the Kathasaritsagara a descend- 
ant and, according to the Mahabharata, a son of Ar]una. In any case, 
according to the Ifgend, the number of generations between Arjuna and 
Udayana could not have been very great. One must confess that, in his 
fanciful chronology, the author seems to have been anxious to preserve a sem- 
blance of truth. Starting from Arjuna he makes Udayana live at about the 
same time as Buddha. As a matter of fact, from other documents; we kliow 
that Udayana was supposed to have been born on the same day as Buddha* 
All this hangs very well together but, then, what can be said of the same 
11 



author who makes a hermit narrate to Naravahanadatta a story about Vik- 
ramaditya ? Guuadhya was not capable of perpetrating such an anachronism. 

Somadeva himself -gives the Book as an Appendix, because he considers 
it as foreign to the Brhatkatha and fears to upset its plan too much, if he had 
inserted it elsewhere, among the numerous tales the hero has to listen to. 

At the same time, the preamble gives us a proof that in the Gashmerian 
hriginal the Book was embodied in the Poem. The narrator is the holy 
Kanva. The circumstances which are the pretext of introducing the tale are 
worthy of notice: *I wished to die, says Naravahanadatta, as I was away 
from my beloved one and travelling in a foreign country. In the heart of the 
forests I met, during my wanderings, with the great Muni Kanva, But, if 
we are to believe the rest of the Kathasaritsagata, Naravahanadatta has never 
been a wanderer in a foreign country, in the forests, after the kidnapping of 
Madanamahcuka. We always find him in congenial company, with some new 
wife and never a wanderer. We have here an indication that this Book, like 
several of those from the VII to the XIII, which picture him as journey- 
ing and having lost his way, must have been placed after the beginning of 
Book XrV.^ Kanva inspired him with courage and hope as acknowledged by 
Naravahanadatta, ‘ Wives, says he, sciences, sovereignty over the Vidyadha%iS> 
I became possessed of one after the other The conclusion is that, when Afe- 
was wandering and separated from his first wife, he had nothing or alm^t 
nothing of all that ! This particular detail is in clear contradiction with the 
data of the Kathasaritsagara. When the author relates the carrying off of 
Madanamahcuka, Naravahanadatta has already twelve wives, among whom 
five Vidyadharls and four daughters of Apsaras given to him by Visnu. If he 
has not yet become a semi-divine being, he is no longer a mere man. My 
conclusion is that in the first account of his story the carrying off of Madana- 
mahcuka was placed at the beginning of his adventures. This conclusion had 
already been suggested to us by the study of Books XII, XIII and XIV. 

I have had in the course of this critical analysis to lay stress on the 
delects of composition and on the essential inprobabihtjes found in the 
feathasaritsagara. Later on, we shall have to weigh carefully the responsibi- 
lity of Somadeva and that of the Gashmerian Brhatkathft, respectively. But 
already we have seen enough to conclude that in most cases it is the latter 
Which is to blarne. The model imitated by Somadeva was altogether full of 
incoherences. Had we no other version than the Kathasaritsagara it would 
tadoubtedly be difficult to say whether Somadeva has exactly reproduced the 
plan of his original, but, evep in that case, it would not be impossible to 
conclude that the Gashmerian Brhatkatha could not be the Brhatkatha of 
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I K.B.S., C3XX, 5. 
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'O-una^hya. I will even go further : it would not be imposaible to reconstitute 
Gunadhya’s work, at least to a certain extent. It is important to lay stress 
• on this point as, up to now, the mistake has been made and Gunadhya has been 
considered responsible for everything that is found in the KathEsaritsagara. 

For the present, we will not draw any conclusion as to the composition 
.of the original Brhatkatha. Before doing so, we must attempt to reconstitute 
Ahe Cashmerian Brhatkatha and to study its plan. 


«. r. 0. K. PBB8S, VBPBKT, UAUatS — 1915 
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